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ADVERTISE ME NT. 


THE hiftory of mankind is an inexhauftiblp 
fource of ufeful inftruttion, and rational enter¬ 
tainment. There is a concatenation in events, 
by which they produce each other, and without 
a knowledge of which they cannot be eafily 
comprehended. The rife of one kingdom is 
often owing to political defetds in fome other j 
and the arts and learning of fucceeding dates 
take a tin£iure from thofe countries from whence 
they derived their origin. The tranfaftions of a 
few reigns, fays Tacitus, cannot afford a fuffi- 
cient flock of materials to pleafe or intereft the 
reader j but Univerjd Biftory prefents an infinite 
variety of the moft flriking and in(lru£live infor¬ 
mation. Nothing can be more conducive either 
to our improvement or pleafure, than to review 
the vail theatre w here we ourfelves are perform¬ 
ers ; to converfe with thofe who have been 
great or famous; to condemn the vices of men 
without fearing their refentment; and praife 
their virtues without confeious adulation. 

The following Abridgement comprehends a 
concife narrative of the principal events in hif- 
tory, the caufes of the rife and fall of empires, 
ftates, and kingdoms, a view of fociety and man- 
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liers, with an account of the progrefs of arts, 
feientes, and literoiure. 

To young profile oi both fexes. and fin h as ave 
but little acquainted ivith hiftoif, this oik, it 
is hoped, will be found a very proeo' intro', o. 
tion to one of the moji ujeful branches of kr . - 'o/fo; 
and to others it will ferve to bring to remem¬ 
brance what they have read. 

In compiling the hiftory of the prefent event¬ 
ful period, the Author has made it his dudy to 
colletl, from every quarter, the moft authen¬ 
tic and interdliiig information that could poflibly 
be obtained. The different accounts of the. 
French revolution, fome fugitive pamphlets, and 
the moft approved p'-riodical publications, have 
chiefly iiirnillied materials. 
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Origin of the names^ Alhim and Britain—The Romans c»h>- 
,.,mfuer Britain and introduce the luxuries of Jtalj—Inreads 
of the Scots and Pills—Saxon Heptarchj~Intt oduBion if 
flhrijlianity—Laws of the Saxons—Egbert—Invajtoa of the 
— ^ft'cd—His valour, learning, and amiable charac¬ 
ter — -Stif^lar law of Atheljian — Danegelt, or fiifi land- 
tax — Bam^of Hajlings — Arts, manners, and cuftoms of the 
Anglo-Saxom^Danes and Britons. • 

I T is generally agreed, that the firft inhabitants of Britain 
were a tribe of the Gauls, or Celt®, that fettled on the 
oppofite fhore, a fuppolition founded upon the evident confor¬ 
mity of their language, manners, government, religion and 
coi^lexioi}. Britain was little known before the invafion of 
JulXi Cxfar, and its inhabitants were then remarkable only 
for tl^ ferocity or barbarifm. It received the name of Al¬ 
bion, from its white rocks; and Britain, from Britt, an old 
word, which at that time fignified painting the fkin, a praftice 
to which the firft people were much addifted. 

Julius Cxfar conduced his army into this un¬ 
known country, which at that time was divided A. C. 51. 

into feven fmall ftates, governed by petty princes. ' , 

The emperor Claudius conquered a great part of the iAm^ 
and carried their chief prince Cara^acus to Rome in triumph. 
?h the reign of Nero the Britains rebelled } but at laft they 
were entirely fubdued by Julius Agricola. _ _ 

During the abode of the Romans in Britain, they intro¬ 
duced into it all the luxuries of Italy; and it is certam, that 
under them the South Britons were reduced to a Rate of 
great val&lage,and that the genius of liberty retreated norA- 
wards, v^cre the inhabitants made a brave refiftance agaiftft 
thefe tyrants of the world For though the B Aons 
unqu^ionabiy very brave, when incorporated wiA Ae 
man legbns abroad, yet we know of no 
•later times, for their independency at home, 
the many favourable opportunities that prefc^^ fl^ 

The Roman emperors and generis, whileurf Ais 
fifted by Ae Britons, were entirely employed itt rej^irtg the 
attacks of the Scots and Pias, concerning wlfofe origin many 
dilutes have arifen t- The moft probable^in^V^'^ 
feems to be, that they were two tribw of Mtfve Bntoiw, adlo 
ft different times had fted from the dominion of the Romans, 
• Hume. ; + Macphertiai. 
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chafing liberty an 4 barren moufOains, ra'Uur than fertile plains 
anti ilavcry. 

Upon the mighty inundations of thofe barbarous nations, 
which under the names of Goths and Vandals, invaded the' 
Homan empire with infibite numbers, and with danger to 
-Rome itfelf, the Roman legions were withdrawn out of Eri- 
^kt, with the flower of the Britilh youth, for the defence of 
the ca|ntal and centre of the empire. As the Roman forces 
tiecrestfed in Britain, the Scots and PitSfs, who had 
po^ tile progrefs of the Romans in this ifland, a'hr'fMea more 
boldly into the foutbern parts, cartjing terrof-dmd defolation 
over the whole country. The effeminate/Jritons were fo 
accufioined to have recourfe to the Ronj?'^ for defence that 
they agtin atid again implored the return of the Romans, who 
as often drove back the invaders to their mountains and anc'- 
ent limits beyond the walls. But thefe enterprizes ferved 
only to protraiSt the miferies of the Britons; and the Romans, 
BOW reouced f:o extremities at home, and fatigued with tjhefe 
tiiffant expeditions, acquainted tire Britons that they misft no 
longer look to them for protection, and exhorted themrdo arm 
in their own defence} and that they might leave the ifland 
with a good grace, they affifled the Britons in rebuilding with 
iloire the wall of Severus, between Newcaftle and Carlifle, 
which they lined with forts and watch»towei s j and having 
done this good office, took their lafl farewel eff 
A. D. 44*- Britain, after having been mafters of the moll: fer¬ 
tile parts of it, if we reckon from the invafion of 
Julius Caefar, near 500 years. 

The Scots and the PiQs finding tl.e whole ifland finally d«- 
Terted by the Roman legions, now regarded the whole as their 
ftatey arid attacked Severus’s wall with redoubled forces, ra¬ 
vaged all before them with a fury peculiar to northern nations 
ki thofe ages, and which a remembrance of former injuries 
could not nil to iafpire. The poor Britains, like a helplefs 
'flunily deprived of their parent suid prote^r, already fubdued 
by tiieir swvn ffiars, had again recourfe to Rome, and fent over 
tiieir inilcnMe ejfiftle for relief, vvhich was adtireffed in thefe 
wor^t ^ Aitius, thritt cmfid: Th* the BriUnsi 

and, aiMr odwr lamMtable complaints, odd, Tb^it the Barba^ 
ritms Jmfe them t* tie /ea, and the fm back te the Bari^riam ; 
nnti tifn bad em^ the beard chmte ^ perifimg h theJwerd 

or if me an wr** But having no ho^ ^en them by the 
ItotiiiM gcnoal nf any fitccours ham mat ude, theyli^an to 
eonfiderwhat other nation they might call over to Uicir relief. 
.<GiMasi, who wat himfelf a Briton, describes the d^en^acy 
at faia ^miiAtyaiaa at dtus time in mowiffiil ftrains, givea 

f»edt. 





Ba»»n Htftartif. ^ 

{bate eoR^e<] {(ints of tlieir officert, and tbe names of fboae 
of their kin^ particularly one Vortigern, chief of Uie Daii^* 
monit, by wnofe advice the Britons ftruck a bargain with two 
Saxon chiefs, He:^ift and Horfa, to proteA them brom dw 
Scots and Pi^. The ifle of Thanet, a fecure and fertile dif- 
tridl, was allotted for the refidence of thofe German auxili¬ 
aries, and they were fupplied, according to the treaty, with 
an allowance of cloathing and provifions. Having repulfed thte 
«&ots and Pi£te, the perfidious Hcngift, being joined by file- 
eels';* colonies of his own countrymen turned nis arms a^infe 
the and perpetrated a treacherous mailacre during 

the fecui^ of a feaft. After a long and vident conteft, tltc 
Saxons ea^mted or enflaved thofe whom they had engaged 
to protect DTSbrent parts of the ifland being fubdued by 
different chieftains, or leaders, fcven independent thrones, the 
Saxon heptarchy, were found^ by the conquerors, and fcven 
families (one of which has been continued, byjemale fuccef- 
fion, to our prefent fovereign)" derived their equal and facred 
^neage from Woden, their God of War. 

\The Saxon heptarchy comprehended the kingdoms of 
l^t, Northumberland, Eaft-Anglia, Mercia, fiffex, Suffex, 
and Weffex j which laft ultimately fubdued and united the 
whole heptarchy. Egbert, king of Weffex, having acquired 
the art of war and government, at the court 
Charlemagne, united thefe fcven independent A. D. Biy. 
kingdoms, and thus laid the foundation of the 
kingdom of England. 

About this period Pope Gregory undertook to fend miffion- 
aries among the Saxens to convert them to chriftianity. It 
is faid, that before his elevation to the papal chair, he chanced 
one day to pafs through the flavc-market at Rome, and per¬ 
ceiving fome children of great beauty who were fet up for 
fale, enquired about their country, aid finding they were 
Englifh Pagans, he is faid to have cried out in the^tm lan- 
gu 4 e, Nm Angli, fed Angtli^ ferenty ft Chrtfttant j 
^tey would not be Englifh but Angels, bad they been 
Chriftians. From that time he was ftruck with an ardent 
defirc to convert that unenlightened nation, and ^red a 
monk, named Auftin,and i^ers of the feme ftai!ermiy,to mt- 
dertaka the miffion into Britain. • a. _e 

This pious monk, upon his firft l^in® in ^ 

Thanet, fent one of his interpreters » Etfae»wrt,jhe Kentifc 
kine, declaring he was come from Rome with o^s ^ eM- 
nal Ovation. The king immediately order^ th.^ to ^ I 
niflted wi* aH fleceflSries, and even vifit^ them, > 

witiiout declarfng himfelf as yet in their favour. Auftts» 
however, encouragisd by this fevourable rwcption,^ i^ 
a pro^iei^ of fuccefe, psocccdcd with redoubled »eal 
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^ceack tke ^ofpd. The kihg openly efpottfed thtf Chriftia* 
.i*Ji^ioii,v^ile his exampk wrought fo fuccefefully on his fub- 
jedst.tii^t'nMvnbers of them canoe voluntarily to be baptized, 
*heir milkooary loudly declaring againll any coercive means 
• towards their converltonK In this manner the other kingdoms, 
oee rfter the other, embraced the faith, and England was footi 
dis femous for'itS’attachment to cjiriftianity, as it had been 
•formerly averfc to;it» Auftin is accounted the firft arebbifhop 

■ of CJanterbury. 

V The Anglo-Saxons, during their heptarchy, were gmggfUed 
by priefts and monks, who, as they faw it convem^i per- 
foaded their kings either to (hut themfelves up iii^oifters, or 
to undertake pilgrimages to Rome, where thept^ifhed their 
Mdavs. The bounty of thofe kings to the of Rome was 
■therefore unlimited; and EthelwSd, king of Mercia impofed 
an annual tax of a penny upon every houfe, which was after¬ 
wards known by the name of Peter’s pence-, becauie paid, oft 
the holiday of St. Peter ad. Vincula, being the firft of.Aiiguft. 
This tax was impofed at firft for the fupport of a college 4^ 
JRome, ■ for the education of Englifh youth, founded by 
king of WefTsx, under the name of Rome-Scoti but in pro- 
cefs of time the popes claimed it as a tribute due to St. Peter 
' and bis fuccefibrs. 

The criminal laws of the Anglo-Saxons were uncommonly 
mild a compenfation in money being fufiicient for murder of 
sfoy fpecies, ;and for. the life of perfons of any rank, not ex¬ 
cepting the king and the archbiftiop, whofe head, by the laws 
jts( Kent, was climated higher than the king’s. The price 
of all kinds of wounds was alfo fettled: and he who was 
caught in adultery with his neighbour’s wife, was ordered by 
the Taws of Ethelbert to pay him a fine, and buy him another 
wife ; a proof, though fomewhat equivocal, of the eftimation 
in which women were then held. The punilhments for robbery 
..were various, but none of them capital *. 

, .But if the punithments for crimes among the Anglo-Saxons 
were fingular, their proofs were no lefs fo. When any con- 
troverfy about a fa^ was too intricate for the ignorant judges 
to unravel, Aey had recourfe to what they cSled six ju%- 

■ ment of God,} or, in other words, to, chance. Their modes 
of confulting that blind divinity were various, but the moft 
c«nmon was the ordeal. This method of trial was pra^fed 

.either by.boiliiw wate^or red-hot iron. The water, or iron, 

■ was coafocrateo by many prayers, mafies, faftings, and exor- 
.'eafoiy;, after which the per^ accufed either took up, with his 
^euked hand, a.ftone funk in the water to a certain depth, or 
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«mea the iron’to a certain diftancev The hand was hnme- 
diately wrapped up, and die covering feakd for three davst 
and if, on examining it, there appeared no marks ^ burninjr 
* '**''?’ perlon accufed was pronounced innocent •« 
-otherwife he w« declared guilty ». The fame kinds of proof, 
or others equally extravagant, obtained among all the nations 
on the cmitinent; and money, in like manner, was every 
where *e atonement for guilt, both in a civil and ccclcfiafti- 
fenfe. 

*£.' the heptarchy, the venerable Bede compofed his 
church-r^ory of Britain, from the coming in of the Saxons, 
down to t% year 731. The Saxon Chronicle i. one of the 
oldeft and hij^^thentic monuments of hiftory that any na¬ 
tion can produce> Architeifture, fuch as it was, with ftone 
and glafs-working, was now introduced into England ; and 
we read of a Northumbrian prelate, who wasferved in ftlver- 
plate. 

■ Egbert, having united the Saxon Heptarchy in his own per¬ 
son, changed the name of his kingdom into that of £ngle- 
Ihsod, op- England. His prolperity excited the envy of the 
northern nations, who, under the name of Danes, then infeft- 
ed the feas, and from time to time ravaged the Englhh coa^, 
but were as often totally defeated ! 

Egbert left his kingdom to his fon Ethelwolf, 
a prince better fitted to wear the cowl than the A. T>. 8^8-, 
crown, during whofe feeble reign the Danes re¬ 
turned, and continued their depredations unmolefted. 

Alfred, his youngeft fon fucceeded to the throne, in confe- 
quence of the death of his elder brothers. He was one of the 
greateft princes, both ih peace and war, mentioned in liiftory. 
He fought feven battles with the Danes with various fuccen, 
and when defeated, he found refources that rendered him as 
terrible as before. He was, however, at one time, reduced to 
an uncommon ftate of diftrefs, being forced to live as a fervaat 
to a grazier f. But the human mind is as little fuited to em¬ 
ployments beneath, as above its capacity: the-great Alfred 
made but a bad cow-herd. His guardian genius was occupied 
about higher cares ; and he ftill kept up a fecret correfpond- 
'ence wim his brave friends, whom he colledled together, and, 
by their afHftance, gave the Danes ma:^ fignai overthrows, 
till.at laft he recovered the kingdom of Engbnd, and obliged 
the Danes who had been fettled in it,{o fwear obedience to his 
■ government. ; • 

Alfred, having been educated at Rome, was not only « 
fcholar, but an author; and he tells us himfel^ that upoa bis 

• SpelitKUt. f Saxon Chronicle. 
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4 cceflciii 'bj the throne, he hail fiswrcdiy a fidjed whb 
^ 14:1 re^ EogliA, jor aa ecclefiaftic who untterftood Ivatin. 
ne.rehuilt the'city of LomJon, which had been burnt down 
by the Danes, founded the univerfity of Pxford, 
A. D. 895. and was the patron of learned men. His encou¬ 
ragement «f ccsnmerce and navigation may feem 
iacredible to modern times. He had merchants who traded 
in Eaft-lnda jewels} and a celebrated, writer fays *, that fome 
of their gems were depofited in the church of Sherbone in hi* 
time. He was inexorable againft his corrupt judges, 
aded to hang up in the public high-ways, as a fe-ruKto evil 
doers f. He died at the commencgjfient of the 
A. 'D. 90U tenth century; and his chara£lcj;i%if6 completely 
amiable and heroic, that he 'us juftly dignified 
hrith the epithet of the Great. 

On the death oi Alfred, England rclapfed into barbarifm ; 
and though his fon Edward the elder was a brave prince, yet 
ti e Danes renewed their invafions. His fucceflbr, Athelilan, 
was filch an encourager of commerce as to make a law, th^ 
every merchant who made three voyages on his own accopw 
«o die Mediterranean, lliouid be put upon a £x>ting wiui a 
Tiwer, or notdeman of the firft rank 1;. 

During the weak adminiftration of fiiccecding princes, the 
- Danes by degrees became jxdlefled of the finelt part of the 
oountiy. Edited endeavoured meanly to compound with 
thcDB for his fafety, by agreeing to pay them 30,0001, which 
was levied by way of tax §, and was the firft 
A- B. «oos. land-tax in En^and. He afterwards, with a 
cruelty incident t </weak minds, ftMined the-de- 
jign of mafi^ing the Danes, in the kingdom, wfaidi be partly 
carried into execution. Sw^i king of Denmark took ven¬ 
geance on the Englifh for die daughter of his 
A D. lojj. cotnstryinen, and compelled Edielreato feck re¬ 
fuge in tbe court of his brother-in-law, Richard 
duke of Normandy. 

His fon, Edmond Irrmfiite, after havir^ bravely ftrnggled 
Ibr the independence of his Idi^dom, was at betray^ by 
bis general, Edric, and obliged to divide hit dominiums with 
CaiHite, Ion bf the Danilh mng, Sweyn. Edmond Survived 
this divifion mdy a monm, being murdered at 
A. B. loiy, Oxford by two of his chamberlains, whole trea¬ 
chery made sm for foe acceffion tk Canute the 
Dane, to foe forontt of England. This prince, by foe coui- 
of Norway became me moft poweiftil monarch of his 
tbaae} beiiig Sovereign of Denmark, Noriiay, and England. 


• WiMiam of Malmc&ury. B’’- Henry. 
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Of Hairdld forefoot, and Hardicanute, his fctu and foccef- 
fors, nothing is recorded that merits your attenticw j only thtt 
on the death of Hardicanute, the Englifli fhoek oiF the Oanifli 
yoke, and placed on the throne of his anceftors, Edward lUr« 
named the confefibr, (bn of the unfortunate Ethelred. Though 
an excellMit prince, he difeufted die Englifk by his partiality 
to the Normans, among whom he had been educated •, a^ he 
declared William duke of Normandy, his coufin, to he his 
fucceffor. The reign of Edward is remarkable for an expe> 
dition, againft Macbeth, who murdered Duncan, king of 
Scotland, and ufurped his throne *. 

On the death of Edward, Harold, the fon of earl Godwin, 
took pofTe^on of the vacant throne; but his right was dlf- 
puted by theiWsg^ Normandy, and diefe two rivals prepared 
to determine the matter by the fword. With reiped to 
William, the enterprife was bold and hazardous. The £i^ 
Hfh were a formidable nation, with a courageous and ambitt- 
•us prince at their head. The fate of war is uncertain. 
Thefe obftacles fo far from intimidating, did but the more 
'vjnvigorate William’s courage. Crowds of adventurers flock 
his ftandard, and he fixin has an army compofed of ehofen 
warriors, ready to conquer or to die. Every thing was fa¬ 
vourable to William. The fpirit of chivalry, which braved 
every danger, was then at its height in Eur<^. The Nor¬ 
mans had every where been fuccefsful. Alexander II. who 
then filed the pontifical chair, declared Harold an ufurper, 
excommunicated’him, and his adherents, and, to encourage 
William, fcrit him a confecrated banner, with a ring adorned 
with fome of St. Peter’s hair. Thus an enterprize, concerted 
with ambitious views, and the execution of which muft be 
attended with injuftice and violence, was covered with the 
great cloak of religion f. « , 

William fet (ail from Valery with a numerous fleet, and, 
an army of 60,000 ehofen warriors landed upon die coaft of 
Sttffex, and foon after came to a decifive battle, 
at a place called Ballings in tiuit county. The A. D. toe 4 . 
fight continued from morning to funfet} and - 
Harold, after performing prodigies of valour, was fhin win 
two of his brothers, and left to the more fortunate Wdlian 
die vi<apty and die crown. Thus ended the Saxon monar- 
diy in England, which had continued for mwe than fix hin*. , 

died years. , . 

The Saxons were well (killed In die art of patndiq' on 
fclafs, fome monuments of which renmn. The fingMms fic, 
Dunft^ was efteemed anexccBent painto- by his CT y We ag iwj 
raries, and employed his pencil in religious fubjef 9 ». i- 

• Shskcfjw. t Hume. 



Maikers ini Q^Sm. 

AH nadoM, even in thefr rtidcft ftate, h»ve difcoverecJ i 
lirbilig prdjieAiity.te ftiWhnfe of poetry. “Of ail thi 

arts, poetry Was the moft admired and Cultivated by the inbai- 
bkantS of this iiland' hdnce the beautiful relics of ancieirt 
long. In thofe rtide times, evetv great man had his bard, who 
drew up die annals of hiS family in verfe, and Ring them, in 
order to imprefs them on the memory, and hand tliem down 
tb pafterity. Alfred, who Was himfelf a poet, and made verfes 
On purpofe to civilize bis fubjeds, encouraged and rewarded 
men of poetical-genius. Princes in that age were delighted 
to hear the verfes of their bards, to read their works, and 
commit them to memory. The poems of the northern bards 
pi^uced the moft fufprifing effects on thofe that heard them. 
TTie turbulent paftions were roufed or footjfe??if^ccording to 
the nature <rf their ftrains. The power of muflc adiing upon 
the paftions, is better felt than deferibed. 

- The ancient Britons, Anglo Saxons, Scots, Irilh, and other 
northern nations, were fond of, and cultivated the muflcal art. 
In thofe days every one who courted efteem, was at pains to 
be acquainted with vocal and- inftrumental mufic. To 
ignorant of this art was held difgraceful.- The favour^ 
mufical inftrument of our anceftors, and of all the-nations^»f 
Europe, was the harp. By the laws of Wales, the harp was 
one of'three things neceflMV to conftitute a gentleman; and 
none but gentlemen were allowed to play on it. The king 
had his harper. They had other mufical inftruments, parti-^ 
c'tilarly the fmall pipe and bagpipe, the flute and tabor. The 
power of mufic is amafingly great. A king of Norway and 
his courtiers were, by the martial ftrains of a harper, roufed 
into fudi frantic rage, that, had they not been prevented, they 
would have fallen by -mutual wounds *. 

“ The origin of drinking healths, is placed in the time of 
“ the Anglo-Saxons. The old health, by hiftorians reported 
to have been drank by Rowena, daughter or niece of Hen* 

• gift, to Voitigern, king of ,die Britons, was after this faftuon. 
She came into tte room, where the king and the guefts 

“ were fitting, and niaking a low obedience to him, fhe faid, 

“ Be of good health, lord king then having drank, fhe pr&- 
ieiited it on heri‘knees to the king, who, being told the mean<- 
irtg Cf what Ihe faid, and the 'euftom, took the cup, faying, 
drink wur health,” and drank alfo. 

“ Drunkennefs was brou^t into Britain by the Danes^ 
Who wete fuCh-ittibiodSrate tc^rs in the reign of Edgar; 

• ‘^nd fo raoeli-did their bad example prevail with the Englilh, 

the advice of Dunfta^ arcbbilhpp of Canterbury, 


« put 
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tf^tHiam ihe 

ftUt down mai^ ale-tioufes, fulFering only oiie to be in a vil- 
*‘!age, or fmall town. And, he alfo ferther ordained, that 
« pins or nails fiiould be fattened in drinking cups or 
« at ftated diftances, and that whoever Ihould drink l^yond 
“ thefe 'marks at one draught, ihould be obnoxious to fevera- 
“ punishment. ■ ' ; 

“ The heroifm of the Danes was fiillied with vanity, and 
“ their dilHpations were inaittive. The Danifh kings and* 
“ heroes always carried a poet with them to battle, to immor« 
“ talize their prowefs; and they filled up their leifure hourl 
“ with chefs, dice, and backgammon. The laft game was 
« invented about this period in Wales, and derives its name 
“ from back, little, and cammon, battle. 

“ As the are compounded of different nations, fo 

“ manly fortitude'^d valour are truly Britilh } the Saxons 
budded upon the original ftock, the gentler virtues; and 
‘‘ the Danes ingrafted c ruelty, intemperance, and all the boi- 
“ fterous palHons which agitate the moft violent tempers; fo 
“ that the natives of this country derive intrepidity from the 
'y Britons, politenefs from the Saxons, and barbarity from the 
“Danes*.” 

In thofe days, an acre of land was eftimated at one milling, 
a horfe at two Ihillings, an ox at fix (hillings, a cow at four 
(hillings, and a (heep at one (hilling f- 

Liberty was well underftood and guarded by the Saxon in- 
ftitutions i and we owe to them at this day the moft valuaW#’ 
privileges of the Englilh fubjeitts. 


CHAP. LXXVIIL 


G,n^uer6r---Doi>mfday-Bo>ks^Ortgtn if tb* 

Wars between England and France--MurderefBecket^ 
Henry //. fubmits to be purged by Monks-^hurch fUsU 
snelted down to fay Ricbard’s ranfom. 


I MMEDIATELY after the battle of Haftin«, WiHiaTO 
marched to London with the pope’s banner diMay^ i tiw 
principal inhabitants met him at the gates, and offered htm a 
brown which they could not keep from him. Crownc4 at 
Weftminfter, in the prefence of many the EngUa and 
Ndrman nobility, William reduced the reft of the kiugikwa t». 
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hit obe^cace. He confii«ie)| the privileges end 

other cities, fiiewwi «rett al^ilitjr to bis oew fubjeSs, and 
sfMearti to have nothii% more at bean, than that the Eng- 
lllli and Nomtaas ibould become one pet^e. In a word, 
he condti^id him&lf, not as ,a conqueror, hut as t^ nation’s 
rightful ibvereign. Thofe beginning were bu^ ^ort-lived, 
dM the Engitfh found, that, in William, they had gotjen a 
ihafter and a tyi^t. A revdt, whilft abfent in Normandy, 
fiimi^d him with a pretext for exercifing his tyrannical dif- 
pofition. The Englilh were fpoiled erf their property, and 
node the flaves of a defpot. The Saxon laws w^ere abolilhed, 
and diofe of Normandy fubftituted in their place. All plead- 
i^s were commanded to.be in the Nornuun tpngue} for 
William would have no other language in England, 

but that <rf the conqueror} and to mis is wwmg that predomi¬ 
nating mixture of French at prefent to be found in our W- 

He caufed a general furvey to be made, and an account to 
be taken of the villains, or ferviie tenants, flaves, and live ftock 
upon eadt eflate} all which were recorded .in a book called 
J^oomfday-book, which is now kept in the Exchequer. ^ 

. His fon Robert, vdio had been appointed governor of Nor¬ 
mandy, aflumed die government as foverei^ of tha^rovince, 
in which be was favoured ^ the king of F ranee. This gave 
rife to the wars between England and France, whkh have 
Utpdnued longer, 4 ra]vn mex^e noble blood, and been attended 
lll^more memorable atchievements, than any other national 
rfjttarrel we read of in ancient or modern hiftory. 

William, after a reign of twenty-one years,' 
A. D. 1087. died while befieging Mantz.. The fpirit of this 
monarch, fays an elegant hiftorian *, was bold 
and enterprifi^, yet guided by prudence} and his exorbitant 
mnbition, whi^ lay htde unaer foe reftraints of juftice, and 
ftill lefs under foofe of humanity, ever fubmitted to the dilates 
®f rcafon and found ptrfky. Though rtot infoafible to gene- 
sufity, be was hardMied i^ainft compafliwi; and he feemed 
cqu^y oftentmious, and ambitious of edat, In his clemency 
and in his vengeance. 

William fucceeded in foe duchy <rf Normandy by his 
«Meft fon R<»^ and in the kingdmn Of EbgUoid by bw fo^ 
ennd fon William, for-named Ri^s, whole viment luid tyrao- 
uic a l reign oenrinued forty years. He built Wefosunftor-haU 
M if nowdhuuh, and added foveral works to foe Tower, wUcii 
1m fuuoemded info a wriland a fotch. . , 
re- ^.bfofoMfo, Bmry 1. fismamed Besael^.bo anoeui^ jcf 
tps tefntng , ofinped foe throne, vfoich was' foe ufoeritance 
• Huiae. 
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of his el^ birofljer, Hobert of Normandy. This prince go* 
vemcd with feverity. His dotneftic nusiortuaes were vety 
great. His only fon Willian|, who had attained his eighteenm • 
year, had accompanied hi* m an expedhbn into Normandy, 
but pcriflied on his return, with ail his retinue. The roya; 
youth was ainxious to get fir ft to land} and theca^iu of *6 
velTel, beirfg intoxicated with liquor, heedlefsly ran 1^ on a 
rock, where (he was immediately daflied to pieces. The 
king was fo much affeSed by the news, that he is lay never 
to have fmiled more. His daughter Matilda marriea Geof> 
frey Plantagenet, fon of the count of Anjou. Henry dye¬ 
ing of a forfeit in the 78th year of his age, deftined the fuc- 
ceflion of the kingdom to his daughter; but his nephew 
Stephen ufurped the'diltr^ Thedefpotifm of the king, the 
licentioufnefs of the nobles, and the oppreffion of the people, 
invited and encouraged the earl of Gloucefter, 

_^and David king of Scotland, to take up arms in A. D. njS. 
fupp^rt of Matilda's right. A long and bloody 
war enfued, which, after various fuccefles, terminated In the 
fucceffion being fecured to Henry of Anjou, Matilda's fon. 

On the'death of the nfurper, Henry II. furnamed Plantage-. 
net was inverted with the fupreme power. He was the greateft 
prince of his time. He began his reign with re-eftablilhing 
juftice and good order, to which the Knglilh world had been 
long a ftranger. He attempted next to reform the abufes of 
the churth, out was oppofed ia all his meafures by Becket, 
archbilhop of Canterbury. The Roman Pontiff and the king 
of France, efpoufed the caufe of this haughty prelate. Henry, 
dreadinw the fentence of the communication, fubmitted with 
relulSbance, and was heard to fay, in the anguilh of his heart, 
“ If'diere none who will revenge his monarch’s cauie upon ^ 

this audacious prieft f ” Thele words reached the rars of 
four knights, who, without acquainting Henry of their {na¬ 
tions, went over to England, where they beat out Becket*s 
brains, before the altar of his own diurch at 
Cante^ury. The murdered prelate was can- A. D. syti. 

Henry iWU itt no condition to fecond Ae Uind obedienoe 
of his knwittS { and foe public refentmeni rofe fo highvon.the 
foppolttion tbae he was privy po the murder, mat nc futoUtted 
to be. fo^urghd by Monks at Ae tomb of Ac pretended mari 
tyr. Having Aus iboAed Ae pope, t^ king un^rtoolc Ae «o^ 
qu^fr of Irdand} an enterpriae which he had loo^ medtt^tvd, 
but which hud W deferred by r^ ofhh qi»i^ 
primate. This exp^tion proved fucc^fid. Thiwd^iCT^ 
rious in s^l quartet and crowned with giory, this hm aaa 
moft iadutemt fif paiems was obliged to nuinaain Wat a(W« 
Vat. IT ^ 



^tejohn lays his irmm at the foot rfthe Pope''s Legate. 


our .5«t«y<!diupan anu ~- 

: Jlichar4I.,furnain«i Occur de Lion, from his 

A.lr. iif»,. r«reat courage, fucceeded his father. 

..1. mntic prince.embarked in the cru^s. After 
fc«Hf^rgk>dous„but ftwitlefs campaigns, he made a «■“« <>£ 
throe yw^widi Saladin emperor of the Saracens j and in his 
retunf to ingland he was treachcroufly fuiprifed by 
SSft?£who,'fent him a prifoner to the emperor Henry 
VLi Hjsf raafom was fixed, by *e fordid emperor H ’ 
that, the raifine of it proved to be a matter of greater dim- 
Sy^All Sf church plate ryas ^d down and a tax was 
laid oft all perfons, both eccJcfiaftical and feculw, of a fourth 
KrfSeir Lui income+. Richard,upon hWrn, de- 
Sred war againft France, in which he was lulled, in the 
42nd year of nis age, unddie icth of his reign. 


CHAP. LXXIX. 

*fohn Ims his crown and regisTia atthefoot of the 
^ ,at^Magna aartn granted^JoUs tr^tnunt of a 
^tw~-r^C0imntion-iiiiner of Edward I..—Cruel death of 
‘ j It Infiitiit’f” of the Order of the GarUf" by 

^\\iT-PSSv.-e.nU ,/ 4 .^r,-Orit,. 

of the Houfe of Tudor. 

ti ICHAiD leaving no iflue_,was 

iftteriL and Johnivas excbn^muh^ted^^d 


'<Kiagna daria granieJ, 


4*9 


bafement, had rcMurfe to arms, and extorted 

from him Magna Charta, or the Great Charter, A. D. 1115, 

which was iiigned at'^unnymede, between 

Windfor and Stains, a i^t ever fiiKe defervedly celebrated, 

and even hallowed by every zealous lover of liberty. 

I'Se moft valuable ftipulation in this charter, and the grand 
fecurity of the lives, liberties, and nropErtiys of Engiifljmcn, 
was the following concelKon. “No freeman fhall be appre> 

“ bended or imprifoned, or difleifed, or outlawed, or bauiihed, 

“ or any other way deftroyedy nor will we go upon hinu, TV3x 
“ will we fend upon him, except by the legal judgment of hit 
“ peers-t or by the law of the land* ” The ftipulation next 
in importance feems to be the Angular conceffion, “ Tnat to 
“ no man will we ffLio no man will we delay righty and 
“ juftice.” Thefe cdncelTions fliew, in a very ftrong light, 
the violences and iniquitous practices,of the Anglo-Norman 
princes, t. ' ' . ' . 

Though this charter be deemed the foundation of Englilh 
liberty, yet, it is only, in great mcafurc, a renewal of thofe 
immunities which the barons and their followers had poffcfled 
under the'Saxon princes,,and which they claimed by the char¬ 
ters of%enry I. and Henry 11 . As the principles of liber¬ 
ty, however, came to be more enlarged, and property to be 
_better fecured, this charter, by various fubfequent ads and. 
explanations, came to be applicable to every EngliOi fubjed, 
as well as to the barons, knights, and burgeffes. John had 
fcarcely figned it, but he retraded, and called upon the pope 
for protedion, when the barons withdrew their allegiance from 
John, and transferred it to Lewis, the eldeft fon of Phjlip Au- 
^guftus, king of France. This gave umbrage to foe 
and the barons, being apprehenfive'^of their country becotnir^ 
a province of France, returned to John's allegiance; but h« 
was unable to proted them, till the pope refufed 
to confirm foe title of Lewis. John died m the. A- D. uif. 

i8fo year of his reign, and the 49fo of his age, 

iuft as he bad a glimpfeof refuming his authority. The clxy 
of Lotion owes fome of her privileges to John. The omcB 
of iB*yor, before his reign Was for life} but he;^ve foena a 
charter :to choofe a mayor out of their own body, annually, 
and tbelea; foeir fheriffs and common council annually, as at 

Irincipal barons agreed to acknm«ledge the fufoonty 
of h»foa Henry IIL who was a weak prince, and ohU|ed 
LeiWs to evacuate the kingdom. To this rejgn we are an- 


♦ Mtgna Charta, Art, ^ 


t Guthrie. 


debted 



for d» firft outlines qf the Bririlh hoafe 
A. D. ti 6 i. of Commons. A p*Hament was heW at Ox- 
'flatly and HSturns ordcij«d to be madey ntrt onlj 
«rf two knyits froth emy lWre» but alfo of deputies from the 
bmouirhs*. A fecond order of men was then mtroduced mto 
ihe imional council. The earl of Leicefter rebelled j but at 
Itae b at fVr of Everlham, defeated and killed. Henry died 
in the <6dl year of his reign, thclongeft in the Bntife annals, 
hut owe conthmed feene of diforder and anarchy. To thefe 
ftmggfes, however, we, in great meafure, owe the liberties 

tbe orefent day. 

l^eft, during this period, amountirf to an enormous 
heiaht, as might be exposed from the barbanfm of me tynes, 
Wmen’s i^orance of commerce. «Jhere are inftanc^ of 
^ol. per cent, being paid for money, which tempted the Jeu^ 
to remain in England, notwithftanding the gri^ous oppref- 
fions *ey laboured under, from the bigotry of the age and 
Henry’s extortions. King John, his fether, once demandja 
10,000 marks from a Jew at Briftol; and on h'* 
dCTed one of his teeth to be drawn every day, till he ftould 
iScmfcnt. Tho Jew loft feven teeth, and then paid fhe fum 

*^'*l&di^d I. fumamed Longlhanks, Hennr’s fem, rematfeble 
for die intrepidity of his charafter, fucceeded. He invited all, 
who h* M of his crown in eapiti, to his coronation dinner, 
which confifted of 278 baepn hogs, 450 hogs, 440 oxen, 430 
fheen, 42,600 hens and capons, and 13 fat goats J. 
this we may form feme idea of the luxury of the times. Alex- 

> aabx HI. king of Scotland was at the folemnity, and on the 
occagot-Soo horfes were let loofe, to be the property of fuclv 

sis cQfti^d riictn* t._j ak txtaIwiIs 

Edwarf confirmed Magna Charta, and attecked the 

who unconquered bv the Saxons, preferved tbcir imc- 

> pendence. He dbliged their prince UweUyn, after a d^e- 

rate refiftance, to fubmit, and mimd Waks to 
A. D. !**»• the crown of Ei^land, the prindpality of t|» 
king’s eldcft fon. By a barbarous pohey, he 
ordered all rite Welch bards to be cdUeaed ttwether 

tode^. Edward afterwariU meditated ^ Rib- 

A. D. 1 je?. joakm of Scotlanfilj hut expired « Carlifle, m 
advancing ID complete the conqueft* , . 

• The fo^le arid tn^nt Edward It though by 

hiafr^er, with his taft breath, to profocute the war, ^ newr 
lallEe toWbed toe Irii^dom of Scodand, 


Rynier. 


f Dr. Usury. 


J Ryner. 


after 



Inftituthn of the Order ef the Gtfier* 'iil®* 

1 

after 51 few weak^efForts, rel’mquiflied the pr<^a. He 
gufted the nation by h^s attachment to mean ftvourhes. 
queen, Ilabella, enter^into a againft him, widi 

one Roger Mortimer, her gallant, aWfother iflatiificd bar^ 
who accufed the king of incapadty for government,^ depofed 
and inhumanly murdered him in prifon, by hoWng 
violently with a table, which they threw up<m him, and thruft- 
;_a horn*, throuch which dtey burnt hi» 


JLJUVveMW * 

^"]^^rd III. had fpirit and abilities fufficient to avenge the 
death of his faAer. His mother's paramour, Mommer^s 
feiied by his mdcr aud-penOted by the hand of the hangman. 
This youthful and ambitious monarch claimed the kingdom 
of France, in right of his mother the daughter 
of Philip the fair. A war with FraiKc en^ A.». 133*. 
-the event of which was profperous. His heroic 
foil caUed the Black Prince, from the colour 

;^rS“£nt%e In -nclufion of IMward^ 

A^ce"pie?c'iT^^^^ 

skratf m KjiS 

amiable fon, Ae P"”" ^ . loiurcft, and Uiough the latter 
year of w obfemed by Ae mhrmitiea aikl 

»as o«y*. mo» 8 l«Kw M> 

which had been funnorted by ancient authwity, 

ftory prevails, Aough P? fyppo^tohe thecouMefc 

that Edward’s miftreis, c®"™ ^ ^. that Ae king 

of Salilbury, draped her g |oo,e of Ws courtier# 

ftooped and t^ ‘*1“^Viilfoeaed anoA J intention, he held v{» 
to fmile, as Wt qui »«d 

S?.'^ 3 

gS 2 ss»Th.’S'pSr^^ 3 i.™-^ 

» Wairuigbam. 

£ e 3 BaorttMp 



Ifii ficilfif tft^i and Laruajltr, 

jncMtion of tiis \svent, thiniglt not without views, 

aHd gave thefc words'as tfe motto olMe order. Frivolous at 
fuA ^'origm may feeit(^-is perfe£^ fuitable to the manners 
t:ff that fee^and,as a prcSSbund niftbrian remarks, it is difficult, 
^y any cSier ttteans to account either for the feemingly un- 
liieaning terms 6f the motto, or the peculiar badge of the 
garter, which appears to have no reference to any purpofe 
either of military ufe or ornaments *. 

His fuc'deflbr Richard 11 , fon of the black prince, was little 
■ahie to recover what had been loft through the dotage of 
his grandfather. A poll-tax of three groats a-head, on every 
perfon male and female, above fifteen years of age, excited 
a moft formidable infurredlion headed by Wat-Tyler, which 
was quelled'by the prudence and courage of Richard. JHis 
fpirited behaviour at this jundfure, raifed the higheft expeiSa- 
i^ns concerning him. But the prefages of youth are pften 
MaCioUS ! He was a Have to unworthy favourites. Having 
.confifcated ,tbe eftate of his uncle, Henry duke of Lancafter, 
he rAelled, (iepofed, and murdered the king f. Thus begaft 
cbiiteft between the houfes of York and Lancafter. 

The duke of Lancafter afcended the Englifh 
A. D. 1399. thrbne under the name of Henry IV, and was 
the fon of John bf Gaunt, duke of Lancafter, 
fourth fon bf Edward HI. In his turbulent reign we find 
litde Wbrfh notice, except (he a£t for burning the followers of 
Wickliffe, a ieCuIar prieft, educated at Oxford, who, during 
Ihe Veigns of Edward III, arid Richard II, had preached the 
do^rine of rcforhiation, 

Henry V. his fon began his reigfi with applaufe. He had 
Mffed his youth in the riot of plcafure, debauchery, and extra-, 
Wgancies of everg kind; but on his coming to the throne, 
Ae cloud which his wild conduct had thrown qver his charac-. 
terj vaniihed, and it appeared brighter than if it had never 
^en maded by Ay ert-ors. The farft ftep of the young king 
yas to fuppreis all party diffcntions: dien, taking advantage of 
fhe cj-vil qiforders of France, he determined to pwSfecute the 
< Englifb claim to the crown of that kmgdom, 

A. p. 1415;'. H^Aefted a confiderable force, aod gained the 
. . , vidiory of Agincourt.. He pUrfued his 

.^ce^ Ad haying recruited Jj>s forces and fthances, marched 
to dVe gateS bf Paris. A treaty of peace fc^lowed, in which 
Henry waf ihominatlid regent, an^ acknowlC^ed heir to thq 
; and marrying Catherine, ti^e daughter of the French 
King, Civarlt® Vi. received the kingdom of France as her 
■^^ery. TBb glory of Henry, now at die height, was fod^ 

H'Ume, Y^alfingham, 



denly reftrained by the hand of nature. He vm feiascd 
a maJady, which tnl furgeons of that age wanted (kill to 
with judgment, namel^a fiftula}'“which put a period to his 
'li^, in the tenth year or^is reign. 

Catherine of France, his widow, married foon after his 
death fir Owen Tudor, a gentleman of Wales, faid to be de¬ 
fended from the ancient princes of that country. She bore 
him two fons; the eldeft of whom was created earl of Rich¬ 
mond, the fecond earl of Pembroke. The fmily of Tudor, 
firft raifed to diftindbion by this alliance, afterwards mounted 
the throne of England in the perfon of Henry VII. 


C H A P. , LXXX. 

"Houfes of York and Lancajler—Yhc two Rofes—Edward IV, 
l^tlliam Caxton—Advantages of Printing-,—Rickard Jit. 
caufes-his nephews to be murdered, 

H enry vi. was only nine months old when he was 
proclaimed king of England and of France. He was 
a weak and contemptible prince. The French monarch, 
Charles VII. gradually recovered his kingdom. Joan of Arc, 
called the maid of Orleans, a phenomenon har.dly to be pa-' 
ralleled in hiftory, compelled the Englilh to raife die fiege or 
Orleans, and eftablilhed Charles on his throne. She muft 
have pofiTeffed an amazing fund of faga^ as well as valour jf 
though file was of the loweft extrusion, and bred a coWW 
keeper, and fometimes a helper at ftables in public inns, ,. 

England was now rent to pieces by inteftme commotionf. 
The incapacity of the king appeared every day in a llrt^cr 
light. Richard, duke df York, defended by his mothw from- 
Philippa, only daughter of the duke of Clarence, fecond fon ex 
Edwwd III. afpired to the throne. Hoftilities coaMnencsd i 
and after various fuccefs, the duke perifhed irt tlw 
battle of Wakefield. Edward his fon prepared A. D. 
to revenge bis father’s death. A bl<^y war 
fucceeded, which terminated in the unprif nment of ^«*nf 9 r- 
tuj@te Henry, and the promotion of Edward duke of Y<wk to 

*** TSe'^fimoCity between the two coptendt^ lilies bec^ 
implacable j and fixe nation, divided in its affeSjons, 
fcrent fymbols of party. The of tbe b^ 

rafter as their mark of diftinaion, the red rt^e \ 



Printing. 

wY^k *e uihit^ Thefe civil war* were knciwn 

oy the luone erf the quarrel between the twt 

_ Edward IV. having «^e his wJfy to the throne thro«^ % 
^**^5"^voc, and devaftaion, endeavoured to eftabliili 
tonfelf by atb of tyranny and cruelty. Crowned king by the 
of Guy earl of Warwick, Edward was ungrateftl to his 
champion ^d benefaaor. The earl, relenting his ungenerous 
condha, rebelled, depofed the king, and replaced Henry on 
the Enghfli throne. Edward fled lo Holland. This revolu¬ 
tion WM ofa Ibort duration. The young king foon returned, 
gaming the viaory of Barnett, in which Warwick was 
killed, recover^ his kingdom. From this time he funk into 
indolence and pleafure. A violent diftemper, 

A. D. 1483. • TCcafionfd by his irregularities, terminated hi* 
life, at the age of 42. 

‘ *^*'5 **’^cntion of printing, which is generally fuppofed to 
have been imported into England by William Caxton, an 4 
Which received feme countenance from Edward, is the chief 
glory of his reign. This invention appeared to the world fo 
wtraordinary, that thole who firft exhibited fpecimens, were 
thought to have done it by the power of magic. The'vulgar 
always ignorant, and who judge by what they fee, confider a 
perfon who has Ihewn ingenuity in any furprifing invention 
or hicovery, as having more art than his own. 

The art of printing is one of the greateft blelTings heaven 
ItM beftovred upon mankind. The liberty of the prefs is, to 
'a free nation, the palladium of her liberties. •*By means of 
every branch of ufeful knowledge is conveyed to the 
public j and we can procure, at a fmall cxpence, by the fame 
means, proper information on atiy fubjea, for the right im¬ 
provement arid condudi of life. More efpecially, the inven- 
twm of printing has, by meatis of the feriptures printed in the 
vulgar mngue, diflufed among Chriftians the knowledge of 
’unadulterated by the comments and traditionS'of 
fei.ible iwn. It is laid, tiiat printing may equally ferve as the 
vehiClo tof truth, or of error. ■ True, this is an inccmvonience, 
but an inconvenience greatly over-balanced by jhe many ad- 
Tfentages ^relultir» from it. Ignorance multiplies errors, 
Mwreas knowledge is the way to know and confute them. 

M With the affiance of books we attain knowledge but by 
flew di^reM} withmit ^fe helps we would ftill have been 
u^Ue to ri’udi from error. The bell thin« aviy 

M My are ,ofl:en abufec^ but this is no conclufere ar- 

* theif iifefelnefe. Since the invention of print- 

* w prillcT|des of philolbphy, of morals, and religion have 
(f*® comnuinicatcd to the world, a very grci^t advantage to 

' ■ ' the 
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Richard ill. caufes his Nepirtsm t» be muritrti. 4»|. 

^ caufe of hun^ity, and to the progrefs d true letkiliba^ 
and fcicnce. 

The books printed^ Caxtonare nuAly re-tranfiations,« 
utiiations from the french or Mtmkilh Latin \ but it muft 
bw adknowledged, at the fame time, that literature, after this 
period, made a more rapid and wneral progrefs among the 
EngUfli than it did in any other European rtatitMi. The fa¬ 
mous Littleton, judge of the common {deas, and Fortefcue, 
chancellor of England, flourilhed at this period. 

Edward V. was only thirteen years of age, when he fuc- 
ceeded his father in the kingdom. This young prince, and 
his brother, the duke of Yoric, were privately.aifaffinat^ by 
their uncle, Richard, duke of Gloucefter, who ufurped the 
throne. Sir Robert Brakenbury, conftable of *e Tower, 
refufmsr to have any hand in die murder of the mnocimt 
^outhj^thc ufurpcr gave the government of the Towct tofw 
James Tyrrell, for one night. He choofe three ?ff«:iat^ 
.ivhom he employed to execute his barbarous ^ 

conduaed them, about midnight, to the 
ivhere the princes were Ic^eJ. They were 
into anrofound deep. The ruffians fuffocated *em w A 
homeland pillows, and afterwards Ihew^ SIS 

to Tyrrell, who ordered them to be buried at the foot of the 

ftaircafe under a heap of ftones **. narticulars of 

Attempts have been made itlltS 

r.-Hrion and even to bring into qucftion the tatt it icaos 

to eftablifh +. « But Ac fingular magnanimity, ^ 

to euaDiimT. Thomas More,” fays an excellent hifto- 

«^the murder happened, he lived and was 

«years of age when that even corierned in Ae principal 

* educated among of Richard III. This 

“ “"fore^is hrcfiftible; and Efficient to wrr- 

Richard, dircaiy or ^ accepted Ae fovereiffil^,” 

:.ShtA p«» “■ ^ 

. mu + Walpole’* Hifloric. Doubts. J 

• Sir Thomas More. T ™ 

§ Fabian. clfOIBI* 

I . 



Tbc court of France, he teHs us, was^ 
_,,^IPruck with b<irror at Richard’s t|:^n and ufurpation,, 
Suk the Englifli ambaflador was refu^ an audience *. 

The multiplied crimes, and atrocious vices of this ufurpcf 
and murderer filled the kingdom with fo much horror that*^ 
cohfptracy was-formed in favour of the young earl of Rich¬ 
mond t) who by his mother was defeended from John of 
Gaunt, duke of Lancafter, Ion of Edward III, and was the 
only remaining branch of the Lancaftrian family. Richmond 
encountered the tyrant at Bofworth, and obtained a complete 
widtory, Richard, after difplaying moft aftonifhing adts of 
perfonal valotir, was killed, having been firft abandoned by a 
main divifion of his army, under lord Stanley and his brother. 

Richard founded the focicty of heralds j an inftitution, 
' which, in his tinii!, was found neceflary to prevent difputes 
among great families. He was the firft Englifh king who 
appointed a conful for the fuperintendency of Enrfifti com¬ 
merce abroad; one Strozzi being nominated for rifa, with 
an income of the fourth part of one per cent, on all goods of 
'jinglifhmen imported to, or exported from thence. 


CHAP. LXXXI. 

flmry Fll.—yeomen appointed-^ Star Chamber— Perkin 
j Warieck—Henry VI 11 . writes againji Luther — Woljey-^ 
Henry Jhakes off the authority of the fee of fiome^ and rfr..' 
(lares himfelf head of the National Church, 

H enry of Lancafter, earl of Richmond, having mafT. 

ried the fffincefs Elizabeth, eldeft daughter to Edward 
IV. put an end to the long and bloody wars between the corn- 
tending houfes of York and Lancafter, Henry Vll. hoWeveij 
refted his right upon conqueft, and feemed to pay little regart} 
Ibb the suiva^tages of his marriage. His sidaiiniftration was 
jwife and pditic. Of his power, however, he was je^ous to 
« fault i for he fbut up the espl rf Warwick, fon to the duke 
. of Clstence, brother to Edward I V. a plofe .prifon^ in the 
Tower, thougb'hfeLwas but a boy, and though nothing was 
ftUedgedagauS him.huthis prcp«mr>*ty totbehoufeerf York. 
He Was Sic firft who inftituted that guard "called Yeomen^ 
yhich ftiS fuhfifts,. an^ in imitation pf hi? pre^Jecejlbr h? 

f Comincf, J Gfa?dfop of fir Owm Tw^or and Caiheria? of France, 




Of Ptrkin 

gave'lh irrecovera'Ij g bl ow to the dangerous privileges ifl| m 
cd by the barops, ffl^faolifhing liveries and repine^^j 
|wbich every malefadlor \3ald Ihelter hitnfeli^ from the lawj 
a nobleman’s livery, and attending his perfrai. 
Some rebellions happened in the beginning of his reign, bu| 
they were eafrly fupprefled; as was the impofture of Lambert 
Simnel, who pretended to be the imprifoned earl of War¬ 
wick. Simnel was taken prifoner, and after being employed 
in the king’s kitchen, was made one of his falconers. 

The defpotic court of Star-chamber owed its original to 
Henry; but at the fame time, it mutt be acknowledged, that 
he pafled many adls, efpecially for trady and navigation, that 
were highly for the benefit of his fubjedls. They expreffed 
their gratitude by the great fupplies and benevolence they 
afforded him; and, as a finilhing ttroke to %e feudal tenures, 
an adh paffed by which the barons and gentlemen of landed 
interefts were at liberty to fell and mortgage their lands withi. 
*out fines or licences for the alienation. 

Henry, after encountering and furmounting many diffi¬ 
culties both in France and Ireland, was attacked in the pof- 
feflion •tiiftjhrjaBe by one Perkin VVarbeck, who pretended 
to be the duke of York, fecond fon to Edward IV. and was 
ticknowledged as fuch by the duchf fs of Burgundy, Edward’s 
fifter. We fliall not follow the adventures of this young 
man, which were various and uncommon; but it is certain 
that many of the Englilh, as well as the courts of h’rance and 
Scotland, believed him to be what he pretended. Henry en¬ 
deavoured to prove the death of Edward V. and his brother, 
but never did it to the public fatisfadlion; and though James 
IV. of Scotland difmiffcd Perkin out of his domi.oions, being 
engaged in a treaty of marriage with Henry’s eWeft daughter, 
yet by the kind manner in which he entertained and difmiffed 
him, it is plain that he believed him to be the real duke of 
York, He even carried his confidence, fo far as to give him 
in marriage lady Catherine Gordon, daughter of the earl of 
Huntley, and a near relation of his own } a young lady emi¬ 
nent for virtue as well as beauty, - . 

Pericin, however, after various unfortunate adventures, fett 
into Henry’s hands, and was fhut up in the Tov/er tff 
don, from whence he endeavoured to efcape along -wmi tite 
innpeent ear! of Warwick, for which Pcfkin was hanged, ^ 
die earl beheaded.' It is faid, that PerKn rnade d co^ffeffio< 
pf his impoftures before his deadi *; but if he dtd. It 
have been extorted from himj either upon &e hope of 
pf fjjc of torture. 



m Cf Henry the Eighth. 

i.i'-Hwy*' at l 3 ie time of his 4 eatlW) was pofle^cSf*^of 
fterlitie, which is equal millions at prefent; / 

li» d»t he may be to have jpen mafftr of more readjro 

money d«n alf the kings in Europe beftdes isofleired,.^!^ 
mines of Perh«nd Mexico beti^ then only beginning to be 
worked. He was» immoderately fond of re^enifliing his 
CQlFers> and often tricked his parliament to grant him fubudies 
for foreign alliances, which he intended not to purfuc. His 
ivaricc was the probable reafon why he did not become maf-* 
ter of the Weft Indies. He had tne firft offer of the difco- 
very from Columbus; but, his propofols being rejected by 
Henry, that great man applied to tlie court of 
A. D. »49J. Spain, and let out upon the difcovery of a new 
world, which be effefled after a pallage of 
thirty-three day^and took poffeflion of the country in the 
name of the king and queen of Spain. Henry, however, 
made fome amends by encouraging Cabot a , 
A. D, 1498. Venetian,-who drfeovered the main land of 
North-America; and wc nray obferv* to the 
praife of this king, that fometimes, in Older to promote com- 
iiiierce, he lent to merchants fums of money withnptjntereft, 
when he knew that their 'ftock was not I'ushcient for thcfe 
enterprizes, which they had in view. 

No prince, perhaps,ever entered on the ex- 
A.D. >509. ereife of royalty, with greater advantages than 
Henry VIII. did. Young, vigfbrous, and rich, 
without any rival, lie held the balance.of power in Europe. 
He was, however, governed by caprice more than by princi¬ 
ple. Tbc paflions of the man were ever an over-match for 
the maxims of the king. Vanity and refentment were the 
great fpring of all bis aiSions; and his neighbours, by touch- 
theft, found an eafy way to draw him into their meafures. 
But all the impolitic fteps of Henry’s government muft not 
Ik imputed to himfclf. Many of them wore occafipned by 
tfee ambition and avarice of his prime minifter and fevourite, 
ftie celelmted cardinal Wolfey, who was the fon of a butcher 
At Ipfwich, but educated at Cjxford, and made dean of Lin- 
eedn.^ ^nry VII. This man, who, by his taJentt and ac- 
aeomplilhments, had rifen from one of the loweft conditions 
i»}im HP foe higheft employments, both in church and ftate, 
■»d «diiq iliTwi wiftt. regal fplendor, governed the haughty, 
paf ^r mptubus, and iHtraftabie Ipirit of Henry with abiwute 
s^eeN^biXy. Equally rapacious and profufe, he was infotidide 
W dsft(^ ..VKalthi vain and oftehtatious he was greedy of 
fdUktion^ w bouadkfo ambition, he afpired after new honours 
Hindb. an eagemefe unabated by liis former fuccefo. To th^e 
b imfr l f lacrificed every confidcration' and who- 

ever 
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fto otoin his fevour, or that of his maftw. 
re ^ liberally to them, 

Reli^us'X^utefflfcm the important (^jed of this perkn.^ 
tr^nryjtor fotne time, continued the gr^t enemy of the re- 
r riation, and the champion of the popes of the Rotrulb 
church. He wrote a book againft Luther, on the Sevea 
Sacraments, for which the pope gave him the title of Defender 
of the Faith, which his fucceflbrs retain to this day. He be¬ 
gan, however, to have fome fcruples with regard to Ae va¬ 
lidity of his marriage wiA his brother’s widow. I (hall not 
lay, how far on this occallon he might be influenced byicru- 
ples of confcience, or averfion to the queen, or Ae charms 
of the famous Anne Boleyn, maid of honour to the queen, 
whom he married, before he had obtained from Rome Ac 
proper bills of divorce from the pope. The difficulties he 
met with in this procefs, ruined Wolfey, wfio died of a broken 
heart, after being ftripped of his immenle power and pofjTef- 
fions. 


A perfdexing though nice conjunifhire of affairs induced 
Henry at laft to throw off all relation to, or dependance upon, 
Ae church of Rom^and to bring about a reformation; in 
•whirhy hiwiii>t fj)iai i iiij' of the RomiA errors and fuperftitions 
were retained. Henij never could have effected Ais mea- 
fure, had it not been for his defpotic difpofition, which broke 
out on every occafion. Upon a flight fufpicion of his queen’s 
indonftancy, and after a fham trial, he cut off her head in the 
Tower, and put to deaA fome of her neared relations; and 
in many refpe<fts he afted in the molt arbitrary manner, his 
wiAes, however unreafonable, being too readily complied 
wiA, in confequence of the fbamefuT ferviliur of his parlia.> 
ments. The diffolution of the religious houf^ and the im- 
menfe wcalA Aat came to Henry, by feiaing all Ae ecclefi- 
aliical property in his kingdom, enabled him to give full fcope 
to his fenguinary difpofition, fo Aat the heft and moft inno¬ 
cent bIo <3 of England was fhed on fcaffblds, and feldom aiiy 
long time pafled without being marked with fome illuftrioiis 
vii£m of his tvranny. Lord Cromwell after having mjoftd 
rite confidence'of Henry, was profcrihed by that terrible nw- 
narch, and facrificed to his ca^ice. FUher and fir Thamss 
More died upon a fcafFold. 

His Aird wife was Jane Seymw, ibughter to a gende m an 
of fortune and family; but fhe died in bringing RdMard VI. 
into Ae world. His fourA wife w^ Anne^ fi&er to 
duke Cleves. He diiliked iter <b miteh, Aat he feeniBl»- 
v s ji pfJ a divorce, and fufiered her tei refide in. Englaiid oa a 
pewflnn of goool. a year. His fifA wife was CaAmne fkwfH 
ard niece to the duke of Norfi^ whole bead he a« oi' ifte 
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incontinency. His laft wife was CatheringJSIp, 
wddw of lord Latimer? a woman of v^'M Sei^ 

■iM tiKHigh fomewhat inclined to proilWe the ?Jt;rormation, a 
arcumftante whidi |ave great jojf to the Proteftant part^ 
ine ddiverCd her fentiments with much caution in regardW 
-new doctrines *. Henry, however, whtrfe favourite topic 
Tcrf COTverfation was theology, by engaging her frequently in 
rdigi^s dilputes, found means to difcover ner real principles; 
and his nnwieldly corpulence and ill health having foured his 
temper, and increafed the feverfty of his natuivd paflionate and 
tyrannical difpofition, he ordered an impeachment to be drawn 
up ^inft her. And the greateft prudence and addrefs only 
could have faved her from the block. 

Having happilv got information of the king’s difpleafure, 
Catherine replied, when he next offered to converfe with 
her ori theological fubje<as, that fuch profound fpeculations 
were little fuited to the natural imbecility of her fex; obferv- 
ing, at the fame time, that though fee declined not difeourfe 
OT any topic, however fublime, when propofed by his majefty? 
fee well knew that her conceptions could ferve no other pur- 
pole than to afford him a momentarv amufement; that fee 
-found converfation apt to languilh when «cg, re.ii;;32dW>y feme 
oppolitjon, and had ventured, at times, to fei^gn a contrariety 
of fentimemt, in order to afford him the pleafure of refuting 
And (he ingenioufly added, that fee alfo propofed by 
this innocent artifice to engage the king in argumAits, 
wherKe fee had obferved, by frequent experience, that fee 
rtaped much pn^t and inftruflion, « And is it fo fweet 
W heart 1 ” feid Henry ; “ then we are friends again !” em- 
tisacing her tenderly, and affuring her of his affeSion. The 
chancellor however, ignorant of this reconciliation, came next 
day to arreft Catherine, purfuant to the king’s warrant, but 
was difmiffed by Henry with the approbrious appellations of 
■iaavey fool, ana btajl -f-. So vitJent and capricious was the 
temper <rf feat prince ! 

^ Henry reigned thirty-eight years; during which time abfo- 
fgte deQxKiffn prevailed in the ftate, and yet the form ®f a free 
oonftitt^cin remained. Some kings have been tyrants from 
,and revolt;.vfome from being mifled by fa¬ 
vourites, and fome from a fpirit of party, fiat Henry was 
flEtOttd from a de^Huved di^oiition akme ; cruel in goveitwncnt, 
in religion, and ch»l in his family. In his reign fee 
SiMe was ordered to be printed in E'nglife. Wales was 
anit pd md incorporated with England. Ireland was created 

*** of king inftwtd of 
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&dward VL—‘Bridewell and St. Thomas’s hofpital built— 
■ ‘ Mary marries Philip II. and perfecutes the Preteflants— 
Calais is taken—Elizabeth ejlablifiyes the Protejiani religion^ 
and defeats the Spanijh Armada—EJfmt—Story of the ring— 
Elizabeth’s death and CharaSier. 


E dward VI. was but nine years of age at 

the time of his father’s death; and after A. D. 1547, 
fotne difputes were over, the regency was fettled 
in the perfon of his uncle the earl of Hertford, afterwards the 
proteflor, and duke of Soroerfet, a declared friend and patron 
of the reformation. A faftion, however, formed equally of 
papifts and pretended Proteftants, firft drove the proteSor 
from the helm of ftate, and afterwards accufed him of hiVh 
treafon for feeming to acquiefce in fome defperate projeias, 
which their emiflaries fuggefted to him. Somerfet was bre^ 
condemned, and cJKCUted on Tower-hill; and four of his 
unjuft and unhappy fate. His death 
was fincerelyl^ented by the people, to whom he had been 
peculiarly indulgent, and who regarded him as a m^yr in 
their caufe. Many of them dipped their handkerchiefs in hw 
blood, which they long preferved as a precious relique ». 

Dudley, who 'was created duke of Northumberland, then 
took the lead in the government; and hurried Edward, ^o, 
though young, meant extremely well, and was a fincere Pro- 
teftant, Into many impolitic ads; fo that, upon the whole, 
England trtade but an inconfiderable figure in his reign, com¬ 
pared with what it had done at other penMs. _ 

The reformation, however,went on rapidly, thriwgh the zeal 
of Cranmerand other foreign divines. 

larly with regard to the pnncefs Mary, they loft,fight of thq? 
mtJeratiodvwhich the reformers had before fo ftrongly recoi^ 
mended; and fome cruel fangumary executions,^a acc^jat 
of rehgion, took place. Edward’s you* excufed him 
blalmv and his charitable endowment^ as BriikvwlL ^ St 
Ttos's'hofpital, and alfo feverd fch^ls wljich 
»nd flourifh, fhew the. goodnefs of his l^rt. He diMof » 
idasp confumption, in the i6th year of ,• i: 

She fcven* of his reign, 
all, as his early virtues gave a profpea Qt the 
jcoimnuance of a happy reign. 

♦ Hayward. 
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' Mk ddidi-bedj from his zfeal for religion) 

iiraAe.jl iroy. ^ willj for he 

MiH7> from die facc^on, which iras ct&ined Ja«f 

Gray, daughter to die dudiefs of Sul^k, younger filler to 




ieventoenth year) was a prodigy of learning and virtue} but 
the* hulk of the £ngli& nation naving recognifed the claim of 
the princek Mary, lady Jane and her hufband lord Guilford 
Dudley loft their heads. This ftaid and unfortunate couple 
died with much piety and fortitude •. Lady Jane faw her 
lord led to execution, virithout diftoverilig any Ifgn of weak- 
nefs. She even calmly met his headlefs bMy, as (he was going 
to execution herfelf, returning to be interred in the chapel of 
^ Tower, and intr^dly deured to proceed to the fetal fpot, 
embddened by foe reports which foe had received foe mag- 
nammity his behaviour; On foat occafion foe wrote m 
her Table-book, force fentences} one in Greek, one iA La¬ 
tin, and one in Englifo. The meaning of focm was, foat al¬ 
though hmnan juftice was againft her nufoand's body, divine 
mercy would be favourable to his foul j that if her feuit de- 
fcrved punifoment, heryouth and inexperience ought to plead 
her excufe, and that God and. pofterity, fostJiaiilftV^ssould 
focw her fevour. On the foaffold foe behaved with great 
mildnefs and compofure, and fubmitted. herfelf to foe ftrbke of 
foe executioner wkh a fteady and fcrene countenance t* 

Mary having married Philip II. king of Spain, who like 
herfelf was aim unfeeling bigot to popery, reftoiw the Romilh 
Fciigiofi, aj«i a moft fengfonary perfecution of foe Proteftants 
Slfed ^ sfoole of this flwrt reign. Archbifoqt Cranmer; 
Hooper, bifh^ of Glouccfter t Farar, bifoop of St. David's} 
bi&OT London,} Ifedmer, bifoop of Worcefter; 
foveik c^r Proteftwit divines, &ftered martyrtfom. 

Of aft foe prelates of dwt age, I^timer was foe atoft re- 
tmkahie for his uifelFeded piety, and foe funpiicity his 
manaers. had, never leamed to flatter in courts} and 
Ida open fobttke was dreaded by all foe great, who at foat 
too ns^di d^rved it. His fermons, wiuch roanain to 
foia dayt-^w# fott he had much leatnie^, and int; 

ctf fincerito running thrcHi^ foeni) to 
he found efen di Mc . When fedley began to comfort hia an¬ 
cient fKead, Latimer, on lus part, uras as ready to return foe 
ofGkn. « Be of good cheer, brother, cried he, m foatt 
« ftdt 4$f kindle fotfo atordi in Ea^and, as, 1 truft in <Go^ 
M foift ancs'he esctii^ifted,’* , _ „ , 

" TwlcfoijUfdCiutaisysfoidturastadeenbyfoeFFesK^iwMraed 
that Sue M into « flow fcvar, wiuth put aa 
' t Butoet. 


reim. « When I am dead, feld fh» » 
wiB find Calais at my heart." Mary 
, poffefled^ 1 ^alitii&«ither eftimableor amiable. Her per- 
tmi as litue engaging as her manners J and amid tiiat 
*Oinii^icat«m of vices Which entered into her compofition, 
^cljr, obftiAacy, bigotry, vidence, and cruelty* we fearcely 
nnd any virtue but finccrity. * 

Elizabeth daughter to Henry VIU. by Anne 
Bdeyn, mounted the throne under the moft dit A.D. J55», 
couraging circumflances, both at home aid 
abroad. Popery was the eflablifhed religion of England; her 
title to the crown, on account of the circumftances attending 
her mother’s marriage and death was difputed by Mary queen 
of Scots, grandchild to Henry Vlfths. eldeft daughter, and 
■wife to the dauphin of France; and the only ally ihe bad on 
the continent ■was Philip king of Spain, who was the life and 
foul of the popifli caufe, both abroad and in England. Eliza¬ 
beth was no more than twenty-five years of age at the time 
■bf her inauguration; but her fufferings under her bigoted 
lifter, joined to the fuperiority of her genius, had taught her 
caution and policy, a^lbe foon conquered all difficulties. 

The-ar-eWlumjatf'^nizabeth was followed by a firm cfta« 
blilhment of proteftantifm. A liturgy was framed, and the 
hierarchy fettled by archbifhops, bifliops, priefts, and deacons. 
TTie afltors of Scotland are deeply interwoven with thofe of 
England, during this reign, occafioned by the rivallhip and 
perfonal enmity between the two queens. The attachment 
of Mary queen of Scots t® the Catholic religion Was the pfin- 
«ipsj caufe of her misfortunes. A confpira« formed bv Ba- 
^gton, and the adherents of the church of Kome, for the af- 
faftlnadon of Elizabeth, and the eftabli&ment of popery, to 
■whidb he was accufed of being privy, brought this amiable,ac- 
conqftilhed but unfortunate queen to the Icaffbld, a viftim to 
the jealoufy aii fears of an'offended rival: an aff by which 


the Englifo qiwen has for ever fullied the glory of her reign, 
^cidieth’s atamtion was now called to more diftant danger*. 
Philip H. of Spain, determining to execute his ambitious pro- 
joa of the Mtire conqueft of England, prepared a great ar- 
vaiifty denominated invincible, which was defeated b;f 
^ Ei^ltlh fleet, under the earl of Effingham and fir Fr^ncu 
Dr^ee. 

. Fkwi invaded, the Englilh, in their turn attacked 

flw &ia^ds. Of thofe who made the ffioft fignal figure in 
"foe demotions upon Spain, was the young earl of Eflet^ a . 
ndblei^ of Ae greateft bravery, generofity, and genius} and 
fitt^ not only for Ae foremoft ranks in war by his vabhir, 
hut Ae intrigues of a court by his eloquent 
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iidrefs. la all die tnalks which were &en fter^aaned lie 
and SlizabeA w^e generally coupkd as 
tlKM^h flie was ahtvoit fixty, ahd te nc»P®Sf fe^Sf^tihe* ’ 
vanity overlooked the di^rity} the ^orid toiofcr tlMtt Ihe : 
was youngj and flie herfelf’ was witii^ to think lb; Tbi»j 
yiSiang «i«*» interefta in the ({ueen's aiedlions, as may^ tiatu> 
rally TC fuppofed, promoted his intenbfts in the liate) and he' 
condadled all things at his dilcretion. But ycmog and unex¬ 
perienced as be was^he at length be^ to fancy that the po¬ 
pularity he polTefliidyandi the flatttsfies he receivM^were given 
to his merits. In a debate before the queen, between bint 
and Cecil % the prime mbkifter, a roan of great abilities and 
penetration, about the choice of a governor for Ireland, he 
was fo heat^ in the argument that he entirely forgot both the 
rules and ikities of civility. He turned his back on the queen 
in a contenfotuous manner, wluch fe provoked her refentment 
that (he inftantly gave him a box on the ear f. Infoead of 
recoBedting himtelf, and making the fubmiffions doe to her 
fox and nation, he clapped htS hand to his fword, and fwore 
he would not bear fbdi treatment even from her father. This 
offence, though very great, was overfooked by die queen; her 
partiality was fo prevalent, that Ihe re-inifaieyiMWanJber for¬ 
mer fiivOurj and her kindncfs feemOd to have acquired new 
force from that Ihort interruption of anger and refontment. 
The death aKb of his rival, lord Burlei^, which happentd- 
fliortly after,’ feetiied to confirm his power. 

Aj: that time the earl of Tyrone headed the rebellious na*4 
fives of Ireland ; who, not yet thoroughly brought iiito fub- 
jedlion to the Englifli, took every opportunity to mafccincor—» 
lions upon the more civilized iiwd^ants, ahd'flew ^ they- 
were abk to overpower. To (Uhdue th^ was an eoqdpy- ; 
meht. that Elfox thought woTlSiy of his ambition ^ naf’dSsfo 
his enemies difpleafed at thus removing a man fronr cotift, ■ 
where he obftrudled all dieir privafieeims pf pre^rment But*' 
it ended in his ruin. Eflex retUrhed to-Engknd onfociBefoful^' 
and, having entered irfto a confpiracy againft dw 
fentenced to Ipfe bis bead. After hte omdemnkdon, be was ' 
reconciled'tohis enemies, and made a foil conj^0B*di''liib '. 
eonrpiracy, It is alledged upon this occafitfo* tl|at'llfe<lia#i 
Ifroisg hopes of pardon from tlfo krofolatio!* which ^dsetiqueorfl 
feemed to difcover, before file figned the warrant for his>Ci|e.«J 
cation. 'SheIfad gWMi him formerly a ring'^i 
fired him to fond her in ar^ emergency of this 
d« to procure Ms fafety aid protedHori. This ring WSMs ac-J 
. tudl^.^tto by dfo couwtefe of Notdhgha^ 

•£.«rdBwki^ t CKadea, 
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Heath and CSiaraBer of Ellicabeth. 

unfortunate earl, never delivered its 
ymile Llizasd^was itsretly fired at his obftinacy in making 
no application fdi“ mercy and fbrgivenefs. She therefore (igned 
the jyarraDt for his execution, countermanded it, again re- 
fblved on his death, and again felt a new return of tendernefs. 
At laft me gave her confent to his execution, and was never 
feen to enjoy one happy day more. 

With regard to the ring, confcience at laft: difeovered what 
it could not prevent. I'he countefs of Nottingham falling 
ill, and finding her end faft approaching, was feized with re- 
morfe on account of her perfidy. She defired to fee the queen, 
in order to reveal to her a fecret, without difclofing which, 
fhe could not die in peace. When the queen entered her 
apartment, fhe prefented the fatal ring, related the purpofe for 
which Ihe had received it, and begged forgivenefs. All Eli'.* 
zabeth’s affedtiOn returned, and all her rage was roufed, 
“ God miy forgive you," cried fhe, “ but I never can!” 
ihaking the dying countefs in her bed, and rulhing out of the 
room. 

After this difeovery, jjie fpirit of Elizabeth left her, and 
exiftence itfsl4jfeca?d^burden. Rejedting ail confolation, 
fhe became peSive, filent, and melancholy; and her body 
being totally wafted by anguilh of mind and 
abftinence, file expired in a few days, in the fe- A. D. i6oj. 
ventieth year of her age, and the forty-fifth of her 
reign, having’previoufly named her kinfinan James VI. king 
of Scotland, and fon to Mary for her fucceflbr •, The cha- 
rader of Elizabeth differed with her circumftances. In the 
beginning (he was moderate and humble; towards the end of 
reiga, haughty and fevere. Though flie was pofl^ed of 
excellent (enfe, yet Ihe never had the oifcernment to difcover 
diat Ok wanted beauty; and to flatter her charms af tlw age 
of fixty-five was the fureft road to her favour and efteem. 
She was for from being a friend to liberty, being guilty of 
mmy ftretches of power againft the moft lacred ntw of 
^aMiiMh«-With this celebrated queen ended the Houfe of 

Tud^,,' . 
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CHAP. LXXXIir. 

I 

Raines I.-^Gunpowder Treafon—Carry Sari of Stnurjei-^ 
Villitrs, Dukt of Buckingham—Sir fValur Raleigh—^ 
Death and Charaiier of fames—Charles I,~Execution of 
Strafford and Liud—Decijive battle of Nafeby—Execution 
of Charles, 

B y the acceiBon of James I. who was the fixth king of 
Scotland of that name, and grandfon of Margaret, eldeft 
daughter of Henry VII. we flialT fee two kingdoms united 
which had been divided from the earlieft account of time,buC 
fieftined by their fituation to form one great nation. And by 
this juntSion of its whole native force, Great-Britain ham 
fifen to an eminence and authority in Europe, that Eng¬ 
land and Scotland feprarately could never have attained *, 
James was fer from being deftitute of natural abilities for 
government; but he had received wrong impreilions of the 
regal office, and too high an opinion 5 f>i us ow^ ignitv. learn- 
ing, and political talents. It was hismiSfortune ffiat he 
mounted foe Englifti throne under a full convidion, that he 
was entitled to ail the unconftitutional powers, which had 
been occalionall^ exercifed by Elizabeth and the Houfe ojF 
Tudor; and which various caufes had prevented the people 
frcan oppofing with proper vigour. 

The domeftic tranquillity was interrupted at die comr 
mencementof this reign, by the confpiracy of Cobham, Grey, 
and other malecontents. Their intention was to raife. thd" 
king’s coufin, Arabella Stuart^ to the throne. The confpi- 
rators were executed. This was followed by the guiqiowder 
treafonj a plot which excited univerfal aftoniflrment and 
horror. It’s obje£l was, the deftruftion of the king and w- 
iiament. This dreadful fcheme was h^pily detedled, and the 
authors of it were punilhed. The pacific reign of Jmes, 
a ferks of theological confents with ecclefiaftical iti 

which he proved himfelf more of a thieoWian 
A.D. 161.7. than a prince; and he attempted to eftabli^ 
epifcopacy in Scotland, but the zesd of the peo.«, 
jde l»fBed his defign f. Widiout enquiring from whju m 6 ~ 
tive his love of peaae ^oceeded, it was .eventually ppoduSive 
of many bleffings to England ; and though his perpetual ne- 
godadqas have given rife to much fadre i^ai^ his perfoa 
fUid government, yet they left expenfive and defilade 

t T3c, KobcTtfoa. Rufiiwaith. 
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©pie dwj^ny wars he could have entered into •. 
That hai«^^^ffv^ifi|s ridiculous, cannot be denied j ai^ it 
is certain thatmhad no juft ideas of the Englifli conftitutioa 
and liberties, which led him into many abfurd diiputes with 
bis parliament. 

Jatnes has been greatly and juftly blamed for his partiality 
to fttvourites; his firft was Robert Carr, a private Scotch gen- 
tletnatj, who was raifed to be firft minifter and earl of Somer* 
fct. His nexf favourite Was George Villiers,a private Eng- 
lilh gentleman, who, upon Somerfet’s difgracc, was admitted 
to an unufual ihare of favour and familiariw with his f©ve« 
reign, and created duke of Buckingham. James had at that 
time formed a.fyftem of policy for attaching himfelf inti¬ 
mately to the court of Spain, that it might aflift him in re¬ 
covering the Palatinate; and to this fyftera he had iacrificed 
the brave fir Walter Raleigh, on a charge of having com¬ 
mitted hoftilities ag^nft the Spanifh fcttlements in the Weft 
Jndies f, 

James died in the fifty-ninth year of his age, 
after a reign over England of twenty-two years, A. D. i6*$. 
That he was conte^iible as a monarch muft 
perhaps be alfc. j.d^^ut that he was fo as a man, can by no 
means be admitted. His difpofition was friendly, his tempw 
benevolent, and his humour gay. His fpirit, rather than his 
tmderftanding, was weak. He pofleffed a confiderable mare 
both of learning and abilities, but wanted that vigour of 
mind, and dignity of manner, which are eflentid m form a 
refpeaable fover^n. This turn of mind mclmed him to 
promote the arts, both ufeful and ornamenul. He encou^d 
and-emidoyed that excellent painter fir Peter Paul 
as well M Inigo Jones who reftored the pure ftate of a^- 
teaure in England. Mr. Middleton alfo at 

conning *')’ 

means of oin^ It is now called the New River. 

Chatles^lf fucceeded to the crown of his father ^ a veif 
critic^Srik and with ideas of the royal prerogative much 
trSTfoidt of the times. U^le to obtain 
£L t.' for thc orofecutioii of a war lO defence 

from his p^^a®ent, for the p» quarelled with 

pf bis brother-in- , di^olying them, endeavou^ 

his parliament, and The new narlia- 

tnrSif^onayby^nsftomh^^ S 

iuCcecd^ was ^ rf»niiirmcr die abolition xiC 
They a peti^n o ^ without parlisuncntawy 


. » Hume, 


Harleian Mtfte{!aa|'. 



ing^pni^ASji^ to levy tfee irshpWfts df 
.s^* y 4 dbout a new gran^the «:ommoqi^‘tirgBi^[j]^*tf>« a vio-^ 
iMioatrf tile petition o^ rights, and vrere difcrtv^ A nc»ir’ 
jaHiatnent affentiikd, whkh breingcftiU kfe obfequious to the 
royal ivilU was once mo^e ditiplved, and the king fummcttiwl' 
^ fifth and laft parfiarnient. 'f'he difcontents of the nation 
were no\y very great, and Charles, fenfible of his eriws, af- 
ftnted to a bill.fixing Ae right of parliament alone to levy 
taxes, find confented to fumfnoh one every ^ird year. His 
tninifters the earl of StraiFord and archbifliop Land, were im- 
pcaiflded and beheaded. The king was in a manner forced by 
tiic parliarnent and people to fign the warrant for Strafford’s 
execution; for he was confeiouS that he had not exceeded tiie 
faiftrudtions that were given him f. 

The cpndudi of the commons hitherto laudable, becomes 
fio# unconftitutional and unjuflifiable. They palled a bill 
to render tiieir afiembly perpetual, and arrogated to them- 
felves the military and. executive authority of the crown, the* 
power of nominating the governors and lieutenants of all the 
fordfied places, and declaring it a breach of privilege to diP 
pute the laws framed by parliainent alcQp. i'he king iffued 
proclamations againft this ufurpation. A c^vii'war ^s thd 
confequence. Charles was at fir ft fuccefsful} but the deci- 
five battle of Nafeby, in which the royal army was totally de¬ 
feated by Fairfax and Cromwell, gave the oppofite party the 
command of the ftate. Having in vain attempted a recon¬ 
ciliation, the king efcaped in difguife from Oxford, and came 
to the Scotch m-my before Newark, upon a promife of pro- 
tedtion. The Scots, however, were fo intimidated, by the 
relblutipns of tlw parliament at Wefttninfter, and in ctmiidcr- 
attoh of 4(^,000l. of their arresirs to be paid, they put the per- 
fop. of Charles into the hands of the Ornament’s commiffion- 
eirs, probably not fufpedting the cohfeqtiences. 

The preioyterians were how inclined to make peace with 
6ie king, but- tiiey were no longer makers, being foi^d to 
teceivelaws from the army, and the independents. The army 
now dvOVifed their intention. They firft by fcxce took 
Ghaifei out of the hands of the cotnmiffionersj, tficii 
dreading that a treaty mj^t fttll take, place wMi‘ tife Mng, 
they imprifoned forty-one of the prelbyterian members, votw 
the houfe of peers to the ufeleft, and that trf' tile tphimons 
yras red.uced to ^50* and mdft cf theui officers of ti» arrays 

• TonBa^ wirt b duty upon all wine* imported, fiiiandage 
' *»ty ini^rfhl'.Jid valwtm, at the cue tf ia<l. inffitpauiKl oa jaiother * 
iBercbandhc whatfoever. 

f ■ 



'The ComnuliVitshh. 

^ itid^cMmes Cajo\ed by the indepenaents with 
«Wiv«mte, blit always nalrowly watched. Several tr^tie* 
■mtt fet on foot, but all mifcarried •, end he had been impru- 
d*n* e^gla, after his effe^ing an efcape, to put himfelf W 
^«onel Hammond s hands the parliament’s governor of the 
111 * of _Wight. A frefti ne^iation was begun, and almoft 
•firiilHela, t^Hen thte independents once more feieed upon the 
Jki«g, brt^kht him prifoner to London, carried him before a 
-eiMfrt ofi^uftice of their own ereding, and, after an extraor- 
d^tory trial, bis head was cut off, before his own 
lialacei ait Whitehall, in the forty-ninth year of J^n 
bis age, and the twenty-fourth of his reign. • ‘ 49 * 

Charles is allowed to have had many virtues, and fome 
have fiippOfed, that afflidfion had taught him fo much wifdona 
and moderation, that had he been reftored to his throne he 
would have become an excellent prince *. Others, however, 
are of opinion, that he retained his arbitrary principles to the 
laft, and that he would again have regulated his conduct by 
ifeetn, if he had been-«inftated in power f. 


CHAP. LXXXIV. 


CsiK^H^eulth—-Oliver Cromwell—diehard Cromwell—R^- 
ifiiratioh of Charles II.—General Monk—Sale of Dunkift 
—Pefiiknce and Fire in London—Jumes JL—Revolutiok 
—Abdication of "fames- 


T he execution of riie unfortunate Charles Was followed 
by the dillbltttion of monarchy. The commons palTed 
■an a<a aholi&ing kingly power as tfelefs, Burdenfonu^ and ^n- 
arijd'SrtnulIed the houfe of peers. A rtipublicjifl form 
W govBrWnent-was eftabliftied on the ruins of 
tiniKr the direftion of the parliament; but Cromwli, Wtlo 
ItibbwKnation to a republic, having Ac ^drefi to 
biihfeif dedared commander in chief of Ac EnghA 
Wfcht wiAoM any ceremony, with at»»t 300 mittaoete^ 

•nd drflblved the prliament. « For A^e, fed he, m 

V volt e^' Give place to honefter men j to thofc wI«j wjtt , 
*• &o»^aklifally Afcftarge Aeir truft. You are no 

■ /I. IT of Wales. ' i Chartes’s Private Cetsert. 
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O/aur Crmwelt 


“pariiameijt: I tell vou v™. 

^thc Wd has dom with —sir l 

ing aeainft his tf^ua, 

h loudvoice, O fir Harry Van?2^ Cn«nrell v^th 
fir Harry Vane,” T^in- hniJ fr«a 

ie faid, thou art a whoremftw 

^ an adulterer;” to a thlrH u tu’ *** another, tho^ art 
f^, “ thoh ;rt a gluttoLl*' \fT- 5” V. 

the members, “^hatliaveWr/t contimted he to 
;; *= Lwd "iskSi Si •“•■ I i»»fougi; 

out all the ipeiobers, and elearino- tK ''turning 
dOor to be locked, and puttinp- thof 1.^ ’ ordered the 
to Whitehall*, PW^Og the key m his popketj returned 

ftfto of govirniL™'!£.■ ,Ti Sf'-n*'.'*'"” 
fame admiral Blake, and the other J 

the terror of the Englilh name hi admirals, carried 

g^obe. Seven bloX e„2?e2Lf" “ q“*«ers of the 
Dutch in little more tLrtS^r^, r '^‘‘h the 

laft, which was decifive in favour*ofV*^ orte year; and in the 
their brave admiral Vgp Tromn rro® 
wanted to be declared king, j ® l 

encounter unfurm(Juntable^difficuftlfT^'''^l.*“‘ 
his other friends, if he fhould ^*««fwood and 

was, however, declared «fi>lution. He 

ot England ; a tide undw whfch ‘he commonwealth 
that hid bee’n fonnerlTSL^Ht ^ *e pow* 

.fiWin drawing a chlS ^Cmt^' IPi^ 

upon by his amazing fuccefs anH *’®eo in^fed 

fon^ei but when ^ Suit 

tmpofitionm a great meafure vanilhS^ Aft/ ** 

weie U. 

ie was deftined to aa. He /• ^ to dSe part 

of others, yr^e he ct^«iaM*hi; 

'Thw^ • State ftperi. ^ Cropweg'., 



Richard CrtmwiH, 




Winding i&e nyUdefl: fanatacifm with the im^ profound po» 
:Jjcjr *. The many battles gained by his conduit aid valour 
the rapidity of his conquefts; the aiSivify difplajwi in ha 
inarches; England, Scotland, Ireland fubdued by him in i 
very little time, are fo many proofs of his military talents. 
As a foyereign, hillory reprelents him as a defpot, fimple, 
rfnodeft, and wife; re<<ifabliihing that order which he had 
deftroyed; rendering England tranquil and happy; jweparing 
for his nation the empire of the Teas, and cauflj^ n^llliance 
to be courted by all the powers of Europe. Tnou^manjf 
have extolled his eloquence, he does not appear by his 
fpeecheg to have been an orator. They arc an aUbmblage of 
bad reafoning, of fanciful thoughts, of pedantic citations, and 
pf loty and puerile expreflions. 

The fete of Richard Cromwell, who fuccecded his father 
Oliver as protcdlor, fufhciently proves the great dilFerencn 
there was between them, as to Ipirit and parts in tiie affairs 
pf government. Richard was placed in his dignity by thde 
who wanted to make him the tool of their own government j 
and he was foon after driven, without the leaft ftruggle or op- , 
poiition, into obfcurity. He Ayithdrew to his eftate in the 
country; and as he had done hurt to no man, lb no man cv®^ 
attempted to hurt him : a ftriking inftancc of the inftability 
of human greatnefs, and of the fecurity of innwence f, Ev« 
pfter the reftoration, he remained unmolefted, He thought 
proper, however, to travel for fome years; and had frequently 
5ie mortification, while in difguife, to hear hj^mfelf treaty W 
a blockhead, for reaping no greater benefit from his fathers 
condua. But Richard, who was of a gentle, humane, and 
generous difpofition, wifely preferred the peace of virtue to 
the glare of guilty grandeur. When fome of bis P**"***^ 
pfferfd to put an end to the intrigues of the offic^ by^e 
death of LLbert; «I will never, faid he, pur^fe ^w« 
if or. dominion by fuch fanguiiury meafurcs. He ‘‘vw m 
ponteqtment and Lanquillity to an 

toward the latter part of queen Anne s reign. He appears to 
Khad nothinii of the enthufiaft about him; for we to 4 
were made againft certain prom^ns m 
gat, wneq mi^ renlied. What! would ypu have me 

ftipStKcSfSiiy? 

4* t^.^who can neither pray nor preach, yet wUI tyuff him 

** for hiftorians of any ^to afc.i^th^tHV 


Lo<ilQ>v’» Meinoiri, 
l^fetnoift. 




if Lodlew*# 

iferiuo 







■*^aw .diought that neither noS^£-^- 

obtained^ but by reftorifl<» tbe^anri. w(ete to be 

cliy- GeaeratMont a“mJ f monap. 

prtn(iiph?s> esscepting fuch as ferv^' a^lities, but of no 
iiad t^ui^acity to i^ferve this- sJt ^ intereft, 

l»u$ As^^beiag at the head of *««porifing- in va- 

. ^ %ute in reining Charles H ^ 

^ake If A&emarle, cLfirmed in tb/ ^ 

•Ki Vded with Imour^llf riSet 

. A. ». a«d, to L'e a reS turned 

m^r Thl rI I c hap. 

papular aas rerpediSr^fidrS and 

fdled. '^irbislongrei^nce anA=f^k^^!’‘‘’V°" 
he imported into England the cdture ahroa#, 

'tobies i foch as that of afparasus^ ar?V^^ 

^ federal kinds of beansf peal ^nd"f 
^enrured for felling Dunbr^tl 
■%pir his neceffities, after he had font^^'ng to 
huiis gj-anted him by parliament imhtehfe 

a50.o6oh fterllng. iut eSir^h c 

defenftble toart if his fSrer^^J 

to enable him tf 1°^ 7'^^ Franohf.«, on. 

iThefe were of the mol fcamyol n 
fO'the welfare of t}»e kingdom fd repulnaift 

infaniy on his memory * He enS^^- l''^' 

taken wnh iris-prerogative in coffee hoif"*^ the freedoi*. 

» S <!.» «r> A. 

^failings which had the fanf hink in mdbl^ce i 

menuoned b& giving way to the pop«!to^4^* ^*^{*“*T ^ 

«ift hi» intentions A&itmoA ofl.# Jhwti honeff 

• Dalrymply, 



*famet the 'Seeend. 

ftttjyed Jifar two thirds of the city. But thofe titade n® 
imprefiioh tin the king.’ I'he intoxication of pleafurt ftiff 
continued. The court was the nurfery of vice, and the iiagt 
exhibited fcenes of impurity. 

With regard to his adminiftration, Charles, before hi* 
death, is faid ferioufly to have projedted a change of meafures, 
While revolving this idea, he was fei^ed with a fit^ tefembling 
an apoplexy j which^ after an interval of reafon, carried him 
off in the fifty-fifth year of his age, and not without the fuf* 
picion of poifon *. Thcfe fufpicions fcll'not on the duke of 
York, but on fome of the duchefs of Portfmouth’s Roman 
catholic fervants; who are fuppofcd to have been worked 
upon by her confeflbr, to whom (he had communicated the 
king’s intentions. 

As a prince, Charles II. was void of ambition, and deftiy 
tute of a proper fenfe of his dignity, in relation to foreign 
politics. In regard to domeftic politics he was able aftd aiti 
fill, but mean and difingenuous. As a gentleman and com¬ 
panion, he was elegant, eafy, gay, and facetious ; but having 
little fenfibility of heart, and a very bad opinion of human na¬ 
ture, he appears ta.have been incapable of' friendihip or gra¬ 
titude. As to his religion, James, foon after his death, pub- 
liftied to the world that his brother, notwithftanding his re¬ 
peated proteftations of i^ard to tlie proteftant faiths Jvds a 
papift, and died fuch. This, too, is the general opmirm f. 
'^i'he truth,- however, feems to he, that Charles while in high 
health, was of no particular religion ; but that, having been 
early initiated in the catholic faith, he always fled to the alW 
of foperftition, when his Ipiiits were low, or when his life 

'^^As'cte^s died without children, his brother the duke 
York, fucceeded to the throne by the title of James IL 
made open profcflion of the cathol|c rehgi.on, and to his fei* 
in the dodirincs of Rome joined a fp.rit 
Steal. Having formed a defign of reconciling “ 

the catholic. duirch, he began, as foon as he afeended th* 
throne, to-put it in execution. Cut James 



"‘eh Hand; 


* Burnet. 
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Mtde marked widj wifdomi that -a^ 

T!^ tbem^cs ajrene offended at it The 

''J*™ '‘'‘“lUTSiK 

?p^ attempts of James to deftr^^ theiSil 

ro^ the nation to take meafurrto^eSrin 

“5^/ deputation fent to invite the prince of Orann-a. 
mpb^w and fon-in-law of James. WiJliam accepted tK 

Nov.s, KT,®T"r^*^'5S«adyforhi8expedition, 
A D. i6»8. S was received in England, 

fevourable to th^ fatisfaiSiion. The winds were fo 

to the glorious revolution, that the followers of 

themfelves as the pecu¬ 
liar favourite of Heaven ; and even the learned Dr Bi^et 
COMid not h#p mtclaiming, in the words of Claudian,’ 

?! ® Deo cm tmlilat erthfr, 

■ Dt cpnjurativtnitaU a4 clajlicaventi." 

The %liting fties, and friendly winds combine.’'^ 

9’’“?®’ tmmediatelv on his landing, dif, 
^1 4 ^ declaration, which had been already printed 

in ^t elaborate ^rformance, written originally in Frimch 

-the principal grievances of the three Britilj kinrfcahs 
w^umerated, namely. The exei^ife of a difp^nSgS' 

of the court of erclefiSkd 
catholics} theLim 

places p^l by building every where 

^olani^!^ 4 colleges, and feminaries for drat fea,' the 
dew wX; iiMlil^ “cy gave fehtcnce contna^ to the or. 

^^ **‘belinnulli4ll«:diart- 

SSS ^\‘^‘"by fub_jeai,^^>s to 

Wifl_and pleafure; the treating of p^oi^ eo A. 
dw moft modeft,and 

mdite * 

ahfolute power ovct’ the t^igk^^ 
openly exading in that kiiigdOT^obcdi«ice 
^itbout re^e. He enneju^ with protfeg, that ^ ^ 

f Innof ept :;?r. 



^be Reveluftoni ‘ 

WbJifiS): of his expedition was to procure ^ redrefs of 
grievances; to get a legal and free parliament fummoned# 
that mi^t provide for the liberty and fecurity of the nation* 
and examine the proofe of the legitimacy of the prince of 
Wales, in regard to which he expreffed the moft violent fuf** 
picions *. 

Though this declaration was received with ardom by the 
iiation, the prince, for fome time after his landing, could not 
boaft of his good fortune. A great deal of rain having fallen, 
the roads were rendered almoit impaflible} and he pofleffed- 
neither cattle nor carriages fufficient convey the baggage of 
his army. He directed, however, his encumbered march to 
Exeter; but without being joined by any perfon of eminence, 
either on his way, or for eight days after his arrival at that 
place His troops were dilcouraged: he himfelf began to 
diink of abandoning his enterprizc; and adually held a 
council of his principal officers, to deliberate wheffier he 
fhould embark. Impatient of difappointment, he is faid even 
to have publicly declared his refolution to permit the h-ngliUi 

nation to fettle their own differences with their king; md to _ 

direiSt his father-in-law whom to punilh, by tranfmitting to 
him the fecret correfpondence of his fubjeas f. ,, - . 

The friends of the court exulted mightily at ffie coldne i eff 
William’s reception; but their joy wras of Ihort duration 
Many of the principal officers of the army wwe infpired WiA 
the prevailing fpirit of the nation, and difpofed to prefer the 
intefefts of flieir country to their duty to their foverei^ 
Kugh they might love Jame^ and have a due f^fc of ffie 
fevours he had conferred upon them, they were ftartled at me 
thought of rendering him abfolute maftcr not only 
berries but even of the lives and properties of his fubj<^ i 
this, they few, muft be the confequence of fuPFeffing 

fon of the earl of Rivers, and by lord CotA- ^ 
the £rl of Clarendon. The king had arnv^ « 
hS quarters of his army, when he receiv^ 
S Jifbury, me nM q ^ m, general 

rius alarming Jlegiance.and the officers in a booy, ex- 
tk ISiforrence of fuch tre/cherv, he refolved to 

Se invaders. Unfortu««tefy, however, for m 

* Memoirsofthe duke of Berwick. t 



9^ UroBlidteih 

i&itlSf'Ae Dtiich had ah-eadj^taken poff^fSw of Axmlhitefi 
Caiimn bicediag at the note, Irith Mdikh be «as:&ized, oc<* 
Of&ousA'it delay ^ feme da}rs; and farther fymptoms of de-< 
ftdiefl s^^pottring among'the oHicers,die jud^d it prudent ttf 
mine totiintrd: L^don. Lord Cburcbil], aftervi^d the great 
duke of Marlborough, and the duke of Grafton, natural fon 
of Charles II. who had given their opinion for remaining at 
SaWi«Bfy, fled under cover of the night to the prince of 
Grai^. Suiceflive nsisforturks poured in on the unfortu- 
dte.monarch. Treiawneyi who occupied an advanced poft at 
Warminfter, delerted wim all his captains, except one. Prince 
George of Denmark, the king’s fon-in-law, arid- the young, 
duke of Andover, left him at ilndover. Every day diminifh- 
' ed the number; of his officers; and to increaie the number of 
has misfortunes, he found, at his arrival in Londcui, that his 
fitvourihe daughter, Anne princefe of Denmark; had fecretly 
withdriwn herfclf the night before, in company with lady 
Churchill *. All his firmnefs of mind left him: tears ftarted 
from his eyes; and he broke out into forrowful exclamations, 
fjmreffive of his deep fenfe of his now loft condition. “ God 
help me;” cried he, in the agony of his heart, “ my own 
children have forfkken me f” 

* Diftrafted bj? his own fears, and alarmed by. the real or 
pretended appi^Kenftons of others, James lent the (fiieen and 
the prince of Wales privately into Fr»ice, and embraced the 
extraordinary refolution of following diem in peifon. He ac- 
corffingly left his palace at midnight, attended only by fin 
JBdwatd Hides; and, in order to complete his imprudence 
and defpair, he commanded the earl of Feverfham to difband 
tbe ’ann}^ recalled the writs for-the meeting of the parliament, 
and threw the great fea] into the 'Thames. 

If James had deliberately refolded to place the [urince of 
t^mnge cm the ihrotK of Ei^lsuid, be could not have purfoed 
ft line of C(»idu& more effeSual fdr that ptirpofo. Beiides did 
ediotts ciicumftance of feeiring ihfuge with the hear of die 
crown in a country diftingui&ed for popeiy and arbitrary 
pomtf, wd mcaUhw die writs for a free parlisntmi'j die anar> 
ray ahfl dircader v^ich enfued, on the fuddeit diffohitioti of 
yrd cmment, made all men look up to Willhun aS the fliviouit 
df dm natkm. The populace rofe in London,. and-iioe oid^ 
''the popiik chapels, but even rifled the houfeS 6f 
'/t^ftmlbalSulors a cathode princes and ftates, udiere inmty Of 
hied lodged their moft valuable eflie^. 

V^taga had advance to Wkidftxr, when ifo received tbC 
that die king bad been feized in di%aifo, 

li!T 



t»ear FwejOiain in Igentj onfumx^lb* 
that he was fi^e pbpife prieft, or other 
wanted to. make his efeape. This intelligence threw att 
parties into confufion. The prince .of Orange fovt orders «».“ 
hones, not . to appfOach nearer to London than kocheftcr. 
But the m^enger miffed him on the way, and he once mot^ 
entered his capital amid the loudeft acclamations of joy. The 
people forgot his mifcondua in his misfortunes, and aU order* 
of men feemed to welcome his retiAfn *. This, however, was 
only a tranfient gleam befiSre a new ftorra. Scarce had the. 
king retired to his bed-chamber, when he received a meffaga 
from the prince, defiring him to remove to Ham, a houfe be¬ 
longing to the duchefs of Lauderdale} and the following 
night, as he v/as going to reft, the Dutch guards, without 
farther notice, took poffellion of his palaje, and difplaced th« 
EngUlh, to .the great difeuft'of the army, and no iuconfider- 
able part of the nation. James fet out next morning, by per-* 
million, for Rocheftcr, in preference to Ham, under a Dutch 
guard; and although convinced that he could not do a more 
acceptable fervice to his rival, and that he had under-rated the 
loyalty of his fubjedls, he ftill rcfolved to make his efeape to 
F ranee. 

The earls of Arran, Dumbarton, Aylelburv, Litchfield, 
and Middleton, the gallant lord Dundee, and other officers of 
diftindtion, who had affembled at Rochefter, argued ftrau- 
oufly again ft this refolution. They reprefented to his majefty, 
that the opinion of mankind began already to change, and that 
events would daily rife in favour of his authority. “ Refume 
« the fpirit of a king,” faid Dundee, with all his generou*. 
ardour; « fummon your fubjedfe to their allegumce; your 
“ army, though difbanded is not annihilated. Give me your 
“ commiffion, and I will coilea ic.ooo of your troops. I 
“ will carry your ftandard at their head through England, and 
“ drive before you the Dutch and their prince.” James «pli-» 
ed, that he belieV'ed it might be done, but fbat it would occa- 
fion a civil war; and he would not do fo muHi nailchtef to ^ 
people who would foon return to their fenfes. _ _ . ^ - 

Afraid of being taken off either by poifon or allaffii^<m% 
and mortified at his prefent abjedt condition, Jarndicontimi^ ni! 
meditate his efeape; and as the back-door of the bo^ m 
which he lodged was intentionally left without a^ guy^W 
found no difficulty in accomplifhing bis defign. He 
withdrew at midnight, accompanied by his natura| fiw 
of Berwick, and went on board a Uige 


Burocc. 
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iNiied fcr Wm In die rivef Medway. After feme ofertrut;* 
fcffi &fely arrived at Ambleleufe, in Picardy} whence 
iieladtencd to St. Germains, where the queen end the princ# 
itf Wdes had arrived the day before*.^ 

■ The rcvcJ^ioa was the epocha of liberty in England. 
The nation, reprefented by its parliament, obtained the bill of 
tights (ot the people, fixed the boundaries of the prerogative 
H the crown, fo long contefted; and having prefcribed to the 
prince of Orange the conditions upon which he was to reign* 
Chofe him for king, in tonjunaion with his wife Mary 
' daughter of James ft. who had abdicated the throne. James 
knew the national intereft, and, had he not been bigotted to 
his religion, would have made a very good king j but his ab- 
fiird ana intolerant principles perfuaded him to aft diametri¬ 
cally oppofite to his own intereft. Well might the archbifbop 
€if Rheims fay, “ There is a man Who loft three kingdoms 
« for a mafe.” 


* James died an exile in France, Aug. 6, i?»j. 
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CHAP. LXVIir. 

tienr^ tL—7he Dauphin marries Mary ^uetn of Scots.—* 
Francis II.—Catherine of Medicis.—Charles IX. — MaJJa-‘ 
ere of the Hugonats.—Extraordinary Death of Charles.^ 
His Char alter. — Henry III.-—Civil Wars. — Duke of 
Guife and his Brother ajfajfinated. — Henry ajfaffinated by 
a Monk.—His Charalier. 


N otwithstanding tfie variety ©rdiragreeal)^ 

events during the reign of Francis, at the time of his 
death, France was in a riourifhing condition. 
A. D. 1547. He was fucceeded by his fon Henry II. who 
upon the whole was an excellent and fortunate 
prince. He continued the war with the emperor of Ger¬ 
many to great advantage for his own dominions ; and was 
fo well ferved by the duke of Guife, that though he loft the 
.battle of St. Quuitin, agaiuft the Spaniards and the Eng:ifh, 
he retook Calais froe. the latter, who never lince had any 
footing in France. 

The dauphin, being enamoured of his couftn, Mary queen 
of Scots, who had been fent, after the death of her father, 
James V. to the court of Henry for an afylum, obtained 
the king’s confent to his marriage, in hopes of uniting that 
kingdom to his crown; but in this fcheme, he, or rather his 
country, was unfortunate, as may be feen in the view of the 
hiftory of Scotland. He was killed in the year 1559 , at an 
unhappy tilting match, by the count of Montgomeri. 

If Henry was not a great, he was an amiable and accom- 
plifhed prince. Generous to Uis.domeftics, and bounteous 
to his followers, he was beloved by his courtiers and atten¬ 
dants. An affedfionate father, a polite and obliging huf- 
band, a warm and animated friend, he was, in all the walk.s 
of private life, peculiarly an objetft of refpedf and attach¬ 
ment. 


He was fucceeded by his fon Francis II. a 
A. P. ISS 9 ' weak, fickly, inadfive prince, and only tliirteen 
years of age, whofe power was entirely en- 
pofled by a' prince of the houfe of Guiie, uncle to his wife, 
me bc 4 utiful queen of Scotland. This engroffinent of power 
encouraged the Bourbon, the Montmorenci, and other great 
fainjlie*, to form ^ ftrhng oppolition againft the government. 

■ Catherine of Meilicis now firft came forward, and rofe 
into importance. Her rank, as mother to the young king ; 
nadp' ho’ friendfhip eagerly fought after by every party, 
her ulents and capacity rendered her equal to, and 

capable 
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6 apa.ble of the moft arduous offices of govemmenti En¬ 
dowed by nature with a thoufand great and (hining qualities, 
fhe 'only wanted virtue to diredl them to honourable and 
• faluta^ purpofes. The love of pleafure, of letters, and of 
magnihcence, were only inferior affieflions 5 ambition pre¬ 
dominated, and fwallowed up all other paffions in her bo- 
foin. Bom with a force of mind, and a calmnefs which 
■might have done honour to the boldeft man, flie feemcd to 
look dowjjf' as from an eminence on human occurrences; 
while pe^er alarmed, even in circumftances the moft unex- 
pedled and diftrcfsful, flic knew either how to oppol'e them, 
or, if neceffary, flow to bend and accommodate herfelf to 
them. Miftrefs of confuminate diflimulation, her manners, 
where flie wiflied to fucceed in any attempt, were ingratiat¬ 
ing beyond the common powers of female fedudlion. Ex- 
penfive even to prodigality in the entertainments and diver- 
flons which (lie exhibited, and covering her dellgns under 
the mafk of diffipation, (he planned a malTacre amid the 
feftivity of a banquet, and careCTed with the moft winning 
blandiihments the vidlim which (lie had previoufly deftined 
to deftrudtion. Cruel from policy, not from temper, ava¬ 
ricious from neceffity, profufe from tafte, (he united in hcr- 
felf qualities moft difeordant and contraditftoryi 

Anthony, king of Navarre, was at the head of the Bour¬ 
bon family; but Catharine having taken part with tlie 
Guifes, the confederacy, vyho had adopted the caufe of 
Hugonotifm *, was broken in pieces, when the 
fudden death of Francis happened in the feven- A.D. 1560. 
teenth year of his age, and after he had reigned 
about a year and five months. Voltaire, in his Henriade, 
has drawh his portrait thus: 

" Foible enfant, qui de Guife adorat Its caprices, 

“ £t dont on ignorait les venus et Its vices.” 

His attachment to his confort Mary was extreme, her 
beaiuy and accomplifhments being fuch, as to challenge the 
Warmeft homage of the heart. 

The death of Francis took place, while the prince of 
Condi, bfother to the king of Navarre, was under fentence 
of death, for a confpiraey againft the court; but tlie queeu- 
mothcr faved him, tq*balanc.e the intereft of the Guiles; ^ fo 
that the foie dire^iopjof aftairs fell into her hands, during- 
the minority ofi|K:(eicood fon, Charles IX. Her regency 
Was a continuei^^^qs of diffiroulation, treachery, and nxur- 

• Th* Pret*ft»n« were called Hugonotw 
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der. The duke of Guife, who was the fcourgfc of the Pro- 
teftants, was affaffinated by one Poltrot, at the fiege of Or¬ 
leans ; and the murderer was ilnjuftly thought to have been 
inftigated by the famous Colfgni, admiral of France,•'who 
was then at the head of the Proteftant pa;rty. Three civil 
wars fucceeded each other. At laft, the court pretended to 
grant the Hugonots a very advantageous peace, and a match 
was concluded between Henry, the young kin^f Navarre, 
a Proteftant, and the French king’s fifter. Thcvheads of 
the Proteflants were invited to celebrate the nupfials at I^aris, 
with the infernal view of butchering them all if pofllble, in 
' one night. This proje£t proved but too fuc- 
A.D. 1571. cefsful, though it was not completely executed, 
on St. Bartholomew’s day. The king himfelf 
affifted in the maflacre, in which the admiral fell; and it is 
faid that about 30,000 Proteftants *, were murdered at Paris, 
and in other parts of France; and this brought on a fourth 
civil war. 

At Rome, and in Spain, the maflacre of St. Bartholomew, 
which no popilh writer of the prefent age mentions without 
deteftation, was the fubjefl of public rejoicings; and fo- 
lemn thanks were returned to God for its fuccefs under the 
name of the T riumph of the Church Militant / Among the 
Proteftants it excited incredible horror; a ftriking pi&ure 
of which is drawn by Fenelon, the French ambaflador at 
the court of England, in his account of his firft audience 
after that barbarous tranfadlion. “ A gloomy forrow,” 
fays he, “ fat on every face ; filence, as in the dead of night, 
“ reigned through all the chambers of the royal apartment: 
“ the ladies and courtiers clad in deep mourning, were rang- 
ed on each fide ; and as I pafled by them, in my approach 
“ to the queen, not one beftowed on me a favouraUe look, 
“ or made the leaft return to my falutations +.” 

Though a frefti peace was concluded with 
A.-D. 1S73. the Proteftants, yet a fifth civil war broke out 
the next year, when the bloody Charles IX. 
died without heirs, of a diftemper fo extraordinary, that it 
was univerfally confidered by the Proteftants, as a vilible 
ftrokc of divine vengeance. Some time bifore his deceafe, 
he- tremblerl, and all diis limbs w^re contradled by fudden 
fits ; while his^acute pains did not fulfer him to enj<^ any 
repofe, or to remain fcarcc a moment ilfcfce poftnre. He was 
even bathed in his own blood, which oozed fi'om every pore 
of his body A circumftaiM» "wdiich atery ftrongly marks 
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the foperftition of that age, in which rite efFe£is of charms 
«and forcery were objefls of general belief, was the cau'e of 
the execution of La Mole, and the count de Coconas, both 
favourites of the duke of Alen^on. A little image com- 
pofed of wax, was found in the houfe of the former, riie 
heart of which was pierced through with a needle in many 
places; and it was pretended that this waxen figure rcpre- 
fented the king, whom La Mole had devoted to death by 
the force of enchantments. He denied the charge, and af- 
ferted, that he had procured it from Cofmo K-ug^icr^, a 
Florentine, who had followed the queen-mother into Prance, 
and who profeffed the art of magic. Ruggieri being inter¬ 
rogated, confirmed La Mole’s aifurances; and added, that 
the intention of the charm was to gain the atFc.£tions of a 
lady, to whom that gentleman had been fondly attached. 

Notwithftanding this defence. La Mole was executed 
fome days after, with the count de Coconas, in the “ Place 
“ de Greve” at Paris. Their bodies being quartered, were 
placed on wheels, and their heads fixed on two poles. 

The ruling principle of Catherine of Medicis was dif- 
fimulation. She taught it to her fons; and Charles proved 
fo apt a fcholar, that, before he was twenty years of age, 
he excelled Tiberius in dilfimulation, and equalled Nero ni 


cruelty. 

The duke of Anjou, Charles’s third brother, had fome 
time before been cholen king of Poland, and hearing of his 
brother’s death, with fome difficulty cfcaped to France, 
where he took quiet poffeffion of that crown, by the name 

that time, fupplied to the reformed nobility of 
France^the feudal powers they had loft. 1 he heads of the 
Proteftants could raife armies of Hugonots. The governors 
of provinces behaved in them as if they had been indepen- 
dent of the crown ; and the parties were fo equally balanced, 
at that the name of the king alone turned the icaie. A ha/jr 
league was formed for the defence the Caffiqhc Religioi^ 
the head of which was the duke of Guile. Tlie 1 roteftants 
under the prmce of Cond^, and the duke of Alenfon, thft 
Ling’s brother, called in the German princes to their affift- 
ance; and a fixth civil war broke out, m which 
the king of Spain took the part of the teague, • • 577 - 
in revenge of the duke of Alen^on, dedaring £ j 
himfelf lord of the Netherlands. '1 his civil war was nmih a 
within the year, by another (ham peace. 

The kinst, ever fince his acceffion to the throne, had 
plunged hhifelf into a courfe Sf infamous 
rdijfous extravagance. He was enately 
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profligate favourites, but fie pofleflec! natural good fenfe. 
He b^n to fufpeiS that the profcriptions of the rroteftants, 
and the fettiiig afide from the fuccefiion of the king of Na-j 
varre, on account of hi's religion, which was aimed at by 
the holy league, was with a view to place the duke of Guite, 
the idol of me Roman Catholics, on the throne, to which 
the duke had fome pretenfions. To fecure hiin- 
A. D. 1579. felf on the throne, a feventh civil war broke 
out, and another fome years after; both of 
which were to the difadvantage of the Proteftants, through 
the abilities of the duke of Guife. 

The king now thought this nobleman fo dangerous, that 
after inviting him in a friendly manner to court, both he 
and his brother the cardinal, were, by his majefty’s orders, 
and in a manner under his eye, bafely affaflinat- 
A.D. 158S. ed. The leaguers, .upon this, declared that 
Hen^ had forfeited his crown, and was an ene¬ 
my to religion. This obliged him to throw hinrfelf into the 
arms of the Proteftants; but while he was befieging Paris, 
where the leaguers'tlad their greateft force,he was in his turn 
aflaHinated by one Clement, a young enthufi- 
A.D. «589. aiftic monk. 

Henry owed his vices, and confequently, his 
misfortunes, to the councils he received from his mother. 
While he was young, and in the field, out of the reach of 
her influence, he behaved well; but after his return from 
Poland, he fell into a ftate of mind, which partook equally 
of idiotifra and fury. His memory, however, has, perhaps, 
fuffered in fome refpeds, as he was equally hated by the 
Hugonots, and the Roman Catholics. In Henry III. ended 
frjelUie of Valois. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP LXIX. 

Iftnry IVtr—Tht "Battle of Ivri.—^Menry declares himfelf a 
Roman Catholic. —Pajfes the Edia of Nantx. — Duke of 
Sully.—His Charaaer.—Henrf s grand Scheme. —Is af- 
fajfmated hy Ravilliac—Lewis XIII. — Civil Wars.—Car¬ 
dinal Richelieu fupports the German Prctejiants.—His Char, 
raaer^ and that of Lewis. 

H enry IV. king of Navarre*, head of the Houfe 
of Bourbon, and the next heir by the Salic law, had 
many difficulties to ftruggle with, on account of his religion, 
before he mounted the throne. The leaguers were headed 
by the duke of Main, brother to the late duke of Guife ; 
and they drew from his cell the decrepid popifh cardinal of 
Bourbon, uncle to the king of Navarre, to proclaim him 
king of France. Being ftrongly fupported by the power of 
Spain and Rome, all the glorious adlions performed by 
Henry, his courage and m^nanimity, feemed only to make 
him more illuftripully unfortunate; for he and his little 
court were fometimes without common ncceffaries. He 
was, however, perfonally beloved, and no objeflion lay 
againft him but that of his religion. Having applied to the 
queen of England for aid, he found Elizabeth well difpofed. 
On the arrival of the Englilh forces, he marched immedi¬ 
ately toward Paris, to the great confternation of the inha¬ 
bitants, and had ^Imoft taken the city by ftorm ; but the 
duke of Main entering it foon alter with nis army, Henry 
judged it prudent to retire. 

N ot long after, however, Henry attacked the duke of 
Main at Ivri, and gained a complete vifloi^ over him, 
though fupported by a feledl body of Spanilh troops, de¬ 
tached from the Netherlands. Henry’s behaviour on this 
oceaiion was truly heroic. My lads,” faid he to his fol- 
diers, “ if you lliould lofe fight of your colours, rally to- 
“ wards this,” pointing to a large white plume which he 
wore in his hat “ you will always find it in the road to 
“ honour. God is with us !” added he emphatically, draw¬ 
ing his fword, and rufliing into the thickest of rhe eneniy; 
but when he perceived their ranks broken, and great havock 
committed in the purfuit, his natural humanity and attach¬ 
ment to his countrymen returned, and led him to cry, 

A fmall kingdom lying upon the Pyrenean mountains, of the great- 
yft part of which. Upper Navarre, Henry’s predecelTon had been un- 
jviftly difpoffeffed by Ferdinand king'of Spain about the year 

A a 3 ♦* Spans 
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“ Spare my French (nbjefts,” forgetting Aat diey 
his enemies. 

The leaguers fpjit amongft themfelvcs; and the French# 
nation in general, being jealous of the Spaniards, who avail¬ 
ed themfelves of the pimlic diftradlions, Henry, after exj^C^ 
ticncing a variety of good and bad fortune, came fecretly 
to a refolution of declaring hiinfelf a Roman Catholic, 
This was called a meafure of prudence if not of neceflity, 
as tlte king of Spain had offered his daughter Ifabella Clara 
Eugenia to be queen of France, and would have married 
her to the young duke of Guife, 

At laft Henry went publicly to mafs, as a 
A. 0.1593. mark of his converfion. This complaifance 
wrought wonders in his favour; “arid having 
with great difficulty obtained abfolution from the Pope, all 
France fubmitted t6 his authority, and he had only the 
crown of Spain to contend with, which he did for feveral 
years vyith various fortune. 

Educated a Proteftant, Henry continued after he became 
n Catholic, to be the patron of the Reformed. Generous 
arid free in his own principles, he endeavoured to promote 
a fpirit of love and charity, among his fubjedfs, to allay 
all bitternefs, and to put an end to all perfecution, With this 
view, he publifhed the famous edidi of Nantz; 
A.D. 1598. which not only fee u red to the Proteftants the 
free exercife of their religion, but a ftiare in 
the adminiftration of juftice, and tho privilege of being ad¬ 
mitted to all employments of trull, profit, and honour. N ot 
long after, the treaty of Vervins was concluded with Spain. 

Henry next chaftifed the duke of Savoy, who had taken 
advantage of the late troubles in his kingdom; and apHied 
himfclf with wonderful attention and fuccefs, to cultivate 
the happinefs of his people, by encouraging manufadlures, 
particularly that of filk. 

In all his undertakings, be was aflifted by his miniftcr, 
the great Sully. Equally brave in the field, and penetrating 
m the cabinet, he poflelTed more coolnefs and pbrfeverancei 
than Henry, vyhofe quick'nefs of thought did not permit hirn 
to a^end long to any one objedl. Attached to his mafter’s 
perfori by friendlhip, and to his intefeft and the public good 
by principle, he employed hiinfelf with the m6ft indefatiga¬ 
ble jinduflry, to raftore the dignity of the crown, without, 
giving umbrage-to the nobility, of trefpaffirig on the rights 
bf the people. . His firft care was the finances, and it is in¬ 
conceivable in how little time he ,drevv the moft exadl order 
put of that chaos, in which they had been involved by his 
predeceflbrs. He levied taxes in me Ihorteft and mpft frugal 
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maaner poflkble; for he heM, that every man fo employ^ 
was a citizen loft to the public, and yet maintained by the 
pyblic. He diminiftied all the expencss of govcmtnent; 

at the fame time, paid every one pun^luaOy, and took 
cai^that^ the king ihould always have fueh reftrve, as not 
to be obliged, on any emergency, either to lay new impo- 
fitions on his people, or to make ufe of credit. 

Having re-eftabliflied the tranquillity, and, in a great mea- 
fure, fecured the happinefs of his people, Henry formed 
connedlions with the neighbouring powers, for reducing the 
ambition of the houfe of Auftria, for which purpofe, it is 
faid, he had fonned great fchemes, and colleiftcd a formida¬ 
ble army. Others fay, that he defigned to have formed 
Chriftendom into a great Republic, of which France was 
to be the head, and to drive the Turks out of Europe; while 
others attribute his preparations to more ignoble motives,' 
that of a criminal puffion for a favourite princefs *, whofe 
hufbatyl had carried her for protection into the Auftrian- 
dominions. Whatever may be in thefe conjei^ures, it is 
certain, that while he was making preparations for the co¬ 
ronation of his queen, Mary of Medicis, and was ready to 
enter/jpon his grand expedition, he was alTaftinated in his 
coach in the ftreets of Paris, by one Ravilliac, 
like Clement, another young enthuftaft. Thus A. D. 1610. 
periflied Henry IV. deferveuly ftyled the Great, 
the ableft, anti heft prince that ever fat upon the throne of 
France, • 

This amiable monarch wi/lied to hold his empire from 
affeiSion, not force. Firm, when the public good required 
it, he never was intoxicated with that ablblute power wliich 
charms fo many weak princes, and thofe who only are pof- 
feffed of moderate genius. Some courtrflatterers, on a par¬ 
ticular occafion, once entreated him to make ufe of his ait- 
tlioriiy. He made them this anfyeer, wortliy to be engraved 
on all king’s palaces : “ The firll duty of a fovereign is to 
“ conlider of every thing; and to remember he has himfelf 
two fovereigns, God and the Law,” 

Many years after the peace, he was told there were fome 
fanatics, the rernaining dregs of the league, who continued 
to declaim him ; and that thw even refufed to pcay 

for him ijjt' theit public prayers 4 “ They muft be attended 
to,” l^idrihe, ‘C tor they are ftiU angry.” • . 

Under die nmtority of Lewis XIII. who fucceeded hts 
father at the -Itge ef nine years, and the weak regency of his 
flwther Alary dp Mpdicis, France returned to that ftate of' 

The priDcefs of C<uid£> 
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dtforder and wretchednefs out of which it had been raifed 
by the mild and equitable, hut vigorous government oi^Hen- 
ry the Gre^ The queen refigned herfelf entirely to the 
counfels of her Italian favourites,—Concini, a man of obfcmau. 
origiHj who foon aflumed the title of marquis of Ancre,^id 
his wife, I^onora Galigni. The minifters of the late king 
were coldly received at court; and feveral of them, among 
whom was the celebrated duke of Sully, retired in difgulh 
Inftead of purfuing the defigns of the late king, and et^ea- 
vouring to check the dangerous ambition of the houfe of 
Auftria, the queen, to fecurc her own power, entered into a 
clofe alliance with it; The young king was contracted with 
the infanta of Spain, and his fitter Elizabeth with the prince 
of Atturias. During four fuccelTive years, France was torn by 
intettine commotion. The ttandard of revolt was repeatedly 
ereCled by the ambitious princes of the blood, and the difcon- 
tented nobles; who, with ftrange caprice, alternately courted 
and duped the fovereign power. Meanwhile, the king be¬ 
ing declared of age, the double marriage was celebrated with 
Spain. The obnoxious counfels of the marquis of Ancre 
raifed uriiverfal indignation. Thofe treafures which had been 
amaffed by Hsnxf and the faithful Sully, to promote the glo¬ 
ry of the nation, were iaviflied on the dependants of D’An¬ 
cre ; who multiplied titles and offices, to gratify ffieir vanity, 
and to fecure his own power; and, for them, difmifled the 
oldeft fervants of the crown. His pride, inflamed by pro- 
^rity, could at length no longer endure a rival, even in the 
firtt princes of the blood} and the prince of Condd,.who had 
dared to threaten him with his indignation, was arretted, and 
carried to the Ballile. The chief parf of the nobility, roufed 
to a fenfe of their own danger, withdrew from court, and foon 
after appeared in arms. The king was at length awakened 
to a certainty of the dangerous ambition and the calamitous 
adnunittration of D^Ancte,-and of his own degraded ftate. 
To effect his deliverance, and to reftore the public peace, 
he jrefolved, by the advice of his fevourite, * gentleman of 
the name of Luienes, on the deaffi of the marquis j ,and he 
was f<K3n after, attaffinated. - 'I'he marquis de Piene, his fon, 
and hisi wife Leonora, were immediately fecured: The eftates 
of the lattes were oonfifcated} and, ^er beir^, cruelly pro¬ 
nounced guilty of having fafcinated the queen’s Siffb^iohs by 
the ufe of mag.ic,»flie fuffered a dreadful death. Theffifijrace 
of the queen-iiwtfaer bnfued} and fee w^ coiifiiiCd at 'Blois. 
Luiene^ who foon after attained fee title of didce, fucceeded 
to fee late power of D’Ancre j and, while be endeavoured 
to ettablife his influence over the fovereign, he tried to win 
this confidence of fee people, hy aWilhi^ moft oppref- 

five 
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five taxes,—-and that of the ttrinces of the blood, by an 
^parent zeal for the liberation erf the prince of CoiKi& 
The queen-mother efcaped from her confinement at Blois, 
through the aififrance of the duke d*Epernon} who difap- 
pointed in his hope of fupport from the nobles, a peace tvaa 
at length concluded with the king, and Mary was fufiFered 
to remain at liberty: But, though (he had obtained from the 
late treaty all her demands, (he fecretly nurfed the fpirit of 
revolt, and compelled the king again to alTerable his forces. 
Awed by this procedure, (he condefeended to negociate; and 
the former treaty was confirmed. 

The flames of religious perfecution were again kindled 
againft the Hugonots; but a peace was at length concluded, 
yvhich confirmed the edidl of Nantz. Meanw'hile, the duke 
of Luienes, whofe reputation had declined, clofed a life of 
folendid and invariable fuccefs. On the de .th of the cardinal 
Ketz, firft minifter of France, the celebrated bilhop of Lu- 
con, now cardinal Richelieu, was introduced into the cabinet. 
His vigorous talents and afpiring genius rofe fuperior to every 
djfficufty of adminiftration, and have commanded the univer- 
fal admiration of pofterity. Of his idttues, lefs can be faid. 

Cardinal Richelieu no fooner got a (hare in the adminifrra- 
tion, which in a (hort time he entirely governed, than, turn¬ 
ing his eyes on the ftate of Europe, he formed three mighty 
projedfs: To fubdue the turbulent fpirit of the French nobi¬ 
lity, to reduce the rebellious Hugonots, and to curb the en¬ 
croaching power of the houfe of Aullria, which the abilities 
of Francis I. and Henry IV. had vainly attempted. But, in 
prder to carry thefe great defigns into execution, it was ne- 
ceffary to preferve peace with England. This Richelieu per¬ 
ceived ; and accordingly negociated, in fpite of the courts of ’ 
Rome and Madrid, a treaty of marriage, between Charles, 
prince of Wales, and. Henrietta of France, fifter of Lewis 
XIII. He alfo negociated, in conjundiion with the United 
Provinces, aii alliance between the two crowns. 

In the tneap time, the Hugonots (hewed once more a mf- 
pofition to render themfelves independent; and, in that fpirit, 
they were encouraged by the court of England, which volun¬ 
tarily took up arms in their capie. The reafon aifigned by 
(bme Wftqrians, for this ftep, is very Angular. As Lewis 
XIII. was wholly governed by.catdinal Richelieu, and Fhi- 
lip IV, by Olivarez, Charles I. was in like manner govern¬ 
ed by the duke of Buckingham, tfee handfomeft and mp(t 
Bpm^us ipan of his dme, but not the deepeft polmciai'. 
He W.1S naturally amorous, bold, and prrfumptuous; 
when employed to bring pver the princefs Henrte^ he i8 
fiid to l»ayc cijrried his addreffes evcti to the ^uccn of i ranc^ 
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The retarn which he met with from Aime of Auftria, whofe 
complexion was as amorous as his.own, encouraged him to 
projedt a new cmbaffy to the court of Verlaillcs; but cardi¬ 
nal Richelieu, reported to have been his rival in love, as 
well as in politics, made Leads fend him a mellage, that he 
muft not think of fuch a journey. Buckingham, in a roman¬ 
tic palHon, fwore he would “ fee the queen, in Ipite of all 
“ the power of France^.’* And hence is fuppofed to have 
originated the war in which he involved his mafier. 

Ra(h and impetuous, however, as Buckingham was, he 
appears to have had better reafons for that meafure. Cardi¬ 
nal Richelieu was ftill meditating the deftru( 9 :ion of the Hu- 
gonots : They had been deprived of many of their cautiona- 
towns; and forts were erefting, in order to bridle Ro¬ 
chelle, their moft confiderable' bulwark. If the Proteftant 
party Ihould be utterly fubducd, France would foon become 
formidable to England. This confideration was of itfelf fuf- 
ficient to induce Buckingham to undertake the defence of the 
Hugonots. But, independent of fuch political forecaft, and 
of his amorous quarrel with Richelieu, the Englilh minifter 
had powerful motives for fuch a meafure. That profound 
ftatelrnan had engaged*lhe duke to fend fome fhips to a£l: 
againft the Rochelle fleet, under promife, that, after the hu¬ 
miliation of the Hugonots, France fhould take an a£Hve part 
in the war between England and Spain. This ill-judged 
compliance rouzed the refentment of the Englilh commons 
againft Buckingham, and had been made one of the grounds 
tu an impeachment. He then changed his plan, procured a 
peace for the Hugonots, and became fecurity t® them for its 
performance; but finding the cardinal would neither concur 
with him in carrying on the war againft Spain, nor obferve 
the treaty with the Hugonots, he had no other courfe left for 
recovering his credit with the parliament and people, but to 
take up arms againft the court of France, in vindication of 
rile rights of the French Proteftants, His efforts, however, 
for this purpofe, proved ineffedfual. The liege of Rochelle 
was regularly formed, and conduifted with vigour, by Lewis, 
and even by the cardinal in perfon. The citizens, animated 
by civil and \ religious zeal, and abundantly provided with 
piilitary ftores, determined to defend themfelves to tjie laft 
extremity. Under the command of Guiton, their mayor, a 
man of experience and«fortitude, they made atLobAinate fe- 
fiftance, and baflled all attempts to reduce fbe city b? force, 
But the bold genius oS Richelieu, Which Ic^ hiqi to ^an the' 
greateft qndertakings, allb fuggefted m'eaas, equ^y great ape^- 
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cctraor<^nary, for their execution. Finding it imnofEble to 
take Rochelle while the coinmuriication. remained open 
Tea, he attempted to fliut up the harbour by ftakcs, and by a 
boom. Both thefe methods, h^rwever, proving ineffeaual, 
he recolledted what Alexander had performed in the fiege of 
Tyre} and projefled and finiOied a mole, of a mile’s length, 
acrofs a gulf, into which the fea rolled with an impetuofity 
that feemed to bid defiance to all the works of man. The 
^lacc being now blockaded on all lides, and every attempt 
fcr its relief failing, the inhabitants were obliged to furren- 
der, after fufFering all the mifcries of war and famine, during 
a fiege of almolt twelve months. They were deprived of 
their extenfivO privileges, and their fortifications were de- 
ftroved ; but they were allowed to retain poffeffion of their 
goo^s, and permitted the free cxcrcife of their religion. Hi^ 
torians fay, that, in thefe wars, above a million of men loft 
their lives; that 150,000,000 livres were fpent in carrying 
them on; and that nine cities, four hundred villages, two 
thoufand churches, two thoufand monafteries, and ten thou- 
fand houfes, were burnt, or otherwife deftroyed, during their 


Richelieu, by a mafterly train of p<«itics, though himfelf 
was next to an enthufiaft for poperv, fupported ^e Proteft- 
ants of Germany, and Guftavus Adolphus, againft the houfe 
of Aiiftria; and after quelling all the rebellions and confp.r^ 
cies which had been formed againft him in h ranee, he died 
fome months before Lewis XllL, who left his 
fon, afterwards the famous Lewis XIV., to in- A. v. i6«. 

^^The\hlrfSof Richelieu is very fmgular. Nature fel- 
dom combines fo oppofite qualities m .‘=7®^ 
entered into his. He was a 

a {hallow pretender to wit; but he afFeded both charaW^ 

fo much, tLt he bore an implapb e hatred to 

ed to difoute the one, or to ridicule the other. 1 hough ne 

had fpent^all the time he could fpare from bufinefs in writine 

book? of aovotion, yet he W 

pleafure, and courted his '"f 

one Marion del Omr, in the 

equipped with a hat, a fword, and a fea . J 

fuch*^*^at he made l6ye to the queen-confort, Anne Jtu 

flria, who both detefted and defpjfcd h*n ; )fet ^ 
•ffiSime, ho httl ooor the «mus of Lo™. 
funiption,'thou^ dlfpoverod, <11“"!;"°^^?: -rfS 

all’tS* mWlIes, hiJ jodgmeot was found, his ^ 
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rage intrepid, and, in matters of government, his views were 
more juft and coroprehenfive than thofe of any minifter tW 
lived in that age. He was a' fxgnal inftance, that the fame 
man, who, in his perfonal capacity, may make a defcicab^ 
figure, may be great as a minifter and a politician. His va¬ 
nity rendered him a generous patron ofjearning} and he of¬ 
fered to purchafe from Corneille, at a vaft rate, the reputation 
of being the author of the Cid. 

Lewis expired with refignatbn, in the forty.-fecond year 
of his age, and on the very day which had completed the 
Airty-third year of bis reign; a reign, that may rather be 
called that of Richelieu, than Lewis. When we fay he pof- 
feffed courage, we can add little to his character, unlefs we 
admit his docility under Richelieu to be a virtue. He ob¬ 
tained the furname of the JuJi, by the fuffrage of his people; 
■which is a ftrong prefumption, that he was, by nature, equi, 
table : Bur n© prince ever reigned more uncomfortably than 
he did, for his inclinations and politics were ever at va¬ 
riance. 


CHAP, LXX. 

Lewis XIV.—Prince of Conde. — tMao^rinf.-.—Atchievements 
of Lewis,—The Confederacy of the European Princes againji 
him.—His CheraHer. 

L ewis the Fourteenth, who afterwards attained the ti¬ 
tle of Great, was yet only in his fifth year; and his 
mother, Anne of Auftria, was invefted with the foie admi- 
niftration of affairs. During this prince’s non-age, the king- 
cEom was torn in pieces, under the adminiftratkin of his mo¬ 
ther, Anne of Auftria, by the fadlions of the great, and the 
divifions between the court and parliament, for the moft tri¬ 
fling caufes, and upon the moft defpicaWe principles. 

The prince of Cond 4 «flamcd like a blari% ftar; fome- 
times a patriot, fometimes a courtier, and fometimes a rebel. 
He was oppefed the celebrated Turennci who, from a 
Proteftant, had turned Papift, The French nation was in¬ 
volved at once in civil and domeftic wars} but the queen- 
mother haviiw made choice of car^nal Mazarine for h*r firft 
minifter, he found means to turn the arms even of Cromwell , 
againft the SiMoiards, and to dividfc the domefti? ijnepiic* of 
the court Co effedlually qmong theipfelves, that, virlien'Lewis 
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alTumed the reins of covernment in his own hands, he found 
himfelf the moft abii^ute monarch that had ever fat upon the 
throne of France. The war was carried on with vigour 
againft Spain, till the treaty of the Pyrenees; 

Wien peace was procured to both the exhauft- A. D. 1659, 
cd monarchies, by the marriage of the French 
king with the infanta, Maria Therefa. The death of Ma¬ 
zarine, in little more than a year after, left the reins of go¬ 
vernment to Lewis. 

Mazarine certainly was an ufeful mlnifter to France, by 
concluding the Pyrenean treaty; nor can it be denied, that 
he had great fagacity. The fuccefs of his negociations was 
owing, in a great meafure, to the chara^ers of thofe he dealt 
with, who thought themfelves fuperior to him, though they 
were no better than his dupes in Ae arts of diflimulation and 
chicane. 

The young Ibvereign now became the idol of France, 
ajid the admiration of Europe. He had the good fortune, 
on the death of Mazarine, to put the domeftic adminiftration 
of his affairs into the hands of Colbert, who formed new fyf- 
tems for the glory, commerce, and manufatStures of France; 
all which he carried to a furprifing height. 

The reftlefs ambition of the French monarch, and his in- 
fatiable thirft of glory, began to difturb the peace of the con¬ 
tinent. He invaded the Spanifh Netherlands, which he re¬ 
duced; and immediately afterwards made himfelf mafter of 
Franche-Compte. A progrefs fo rapid, filled Europe with 
terror and confternation; and a triple alliance 
was formed, by England, Holland, and Swe- A. D. 1C6S. 
den, to check his arms. This meafure was ef- 
feiSual; The vi( 5 lorious Lewis thought it neceflary to limit 
bis ambition for the prefent; and a treaty of peace was fign- 
cd at Aix-la-Chapelle the fame year. 

France iiicreafed in glory and national ftrength. Lewl^ 
ftill ambitioufly determining on the conqueft of Holland, en¬ 
tered that country, and made himfelf mafter of 
no lefs than forty ftrong towns in about two A. D. 1671. 
months. The diftrefs and coiifternation of the 
Dutch cannot be deferibed. As the laft refource, the fluiccs 
were open^ by the command of the magiftrates of Amftcr- 
dam ; and- the neighbouring country was laid under water, 
without regard to the fertile fielxis, tnc nuhierous villas, and 
fiourifhing villages, which were overwhelmed 
by the inundation! The war continued to the A. D. 1679. 
peace of Nimeguen. a. , 

By his impolitic and unjuft revocation of the edia of 
Nantz, arid the perfecution of the Proteftants that followed 
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it, he obliged them to take fhclter in England, HoHand, and 
diSerent parts of Germany} where they eftablifhed the Itlk 
manufadures, to the great prejudice of their own country. 

Ignorance and ambition were the great enemies of Lewis. 
Through the former, he was blind to every patriotic duty of 
a king, and promoted the interefts of his fubjedfs, only that 
he might the better anfwer the purpofes of his greatneis ; by 
the latter, he embroiled himfelf with all his neighbours. His 
unbounded ambition rendered him odious, or formidable, to 
all the neighbouring kingdoms. He made and broke treaties 
for his convenienCy, and at laft raifed againll himfelf a con¬ 
federacy of almoft all the other princes of Eu- 
A.D. 1689. rc^e; at the head of which was king William 
III. of England. A long and bloody war en- 
fued. To repel this ftorm, Lewis aflembled two armies in 
Flanders: He oppofed a third to the Spaniards in Catalonia; 
and, in order to form a barrier on the fide of Germany, he 
laid wafte the Palatinate with fire and fword. This barbar¬ 
ous policy can never be had in too much deteftation. Men, 
women, and children, were driven, in a fevere feafon, out of 
their habitations, to wander about in the fields, and to perifli 
of hunger and cold; while they beheld their houfes reduced 
to albes, their goods feized, and their polTcflions pillaged by 
the rapacious foTdiers! 

The Dutch were defeated, with great flaughter, by Mare- 
Ichal Luxemburg. Every-where victorious, the glory and 
greatnefs of Lewis were now at their height. But the united 
mrces of England and Auftria, under the command of Marl¬ 
borough and prince Eugene, at laft prevailed, and rendered 
the latter part of his life as miferable as the beginning of it 
was fplendid. From the year 170a, when Lewis endeavoured 
to eftablifh the Pretender’s title to the crown of England, to 
1711, his reign was one continued feries of defeats and cala¬ 
mities t and he ..had the mortification of feeing thofe places 
taken from him, which, in the former part of his reign, were 
acquired at the expence of many thoufand lives! Juft as he 
was reduced, old as, he was, to the defperate refolution of col-- 
le^li^ his people, and dying at their head, he was laved by 
the Englifli Tory mlniftry deferring the caufe, withdrawing 
from their allies, and concluding the peace of 
A. D. 1713. Utrecht. He furvived his deliverance only two 
years.. - ■ 

The character of Lewis XIV. has generally been treated 
in extremes. The flatterers trf his memory are too apt to 
term his oftentation, magnificence; his pride, magnanimity j 
ar^ bis cruelties, juftice. Few princes ever fat on a. throng 
who pedTefted more of thofe ill qualities than Lewis did. His 

mutu« 
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itJunificeiKe to men of genius and learning was more uncmn- 
mon than it was meritorious: It feldom exceeded a hundred 
pounds a year, and commonly not fifty: It was paid to their 
flatteries, rathcr-than their abilities j and often given and re¬ 
fumed by court influence. It is, however, only doing jufticw 
to the memory of Lewis, to acknowledge, tliat, notwith- 
ftanding the miferable education he received, he hsid a natural 
turn, which qualified him to be no bad judge of the fine arts. 
The blaze of royalty into which he broke out all at onc^ up¬ 
on the death of Mazarine,. was the moft folid foundation of 
his glory; but his heart was foon corrupted by pride and am¬ 
bition, and his underftanding perverted by priefts and ftateC- 
men. That he had not that depth of difeernment which 
conftitutes a great king, appears from- the choice of his- ge¬ 
nerals and minifters, whom he always fupported, till they 
ruined his affairs, both in the field and in the cabinet. Dur¬ 
ing the laft twenty years of his reign, he was entirely under 
the influence of madame de Maintenon, a weak, viiionary 
woman; who governed him, by permitting him to thinly 
that his will was her law. It is now generally agreed, that 
(he was his wife, though Ihe never appeared as his queen. 


CHAP. LXXI. 

Lewis XF.—>Duie cf Orleans, Regent - Law's MlJJiftppi 

Scheme. — Stanijlaus.—Elector of Saxony.—Battle of Dei- 

tinger.. _ Lewis efpoufes the Caujc of the Pretender.—Des- 

mien attempts to ajfufjinate the King.—Shocking Punijhment 
inflilted upon him.—Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, pf Fa¬ 

rts. — Parliaments, and Princes of the Bleed banijbed .— 
Death of Lewis. 

D iscord feemed to have left the earth with the reft- 
lefs fpirit Of Lewis'XIV. His great grandfon afceneL 
ed the throne at the age of five years, under the title of Lews 
XV.; when the duke of Orleans was declared regent. Me 
immediately took under his confideration the ftate of the na¬ 
tional debt, which amounted to near three hundred millions 
fterling. He called in me Louis d’ors at fixteen hvrw; 
when they were recoinea, he obliged the people to take them 
Mt twenty livres* For this'arbitrary proceedin^j he made no 

other aDoioo'y» but ^ that ncceiEty has no law* 

^ About 
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About this timej a Scottifii adventutery named John Lav^ 
made his appearance in Fnujce, Profeffibiilallr a gamefter, 
and a Cakulator erf' chanted Law had been obliged to aban¬ 
don his native country, for having killed his antagonift in A 
dueL He vifited feverd parts of me continent; and, on his 
arrival at Paris, he was particularly ftruck with the confuAoM 
into which the ambition of Lewis XlV. had thrown the 
French finances. To remedy that evil, appeared a talk 
worthy of his daring genius J and he flattered fiimfclf, that he 
could accomplifti it. The greatnefs of the idea recommend¬ 
ed it to the duke of Orleans ; whofe bold fpirit, and fanguine 
temper, induced him to adopt the wildeft projects. 

Law’s fcheme was, by fpeedily paying off the immenfe na¬ 
tional debt, to clear the public revenue of the enormous in- 
tereft that abforbed it. The introduflion of paper-credit 
could alone effe( 5 l this amazing revolution; and the exigen¬ 
cies of the ftate feemed to require fuch an expedient. Law 
^accordingly eftablifhed a bank, which was rfoon declared 
royal; and united with the Miflifippi or 'Weft-India compa¬ 
re ; from whofe commerce the greateft riches were expciffed; 
and which foon fwallowed up all the other trading companies 
in the kingdom. It undertook the management of the trade 
to the coairs of Africa: It alfo obtained the privileges of the 
old £aff-lndia company, founded by the celebraten Cedbert, 
which had, gone to decay, and given up its trade to the mer¬ 
chants of St. Maio; and it at length engroffed the farming 
of the national taxes. 

The .Miflifippi company, in a word, feemed eftablilhed on 
fuch folid foundations, and pregnant with fuch vaft advan- 
^ges, that a lhare in its flock rofe to above twenty times its 
original value. The c'aufe of this extraordinary rife deferves 
to be traced. 

It had long been believed, on the doubtful relations of tra¬ 
vellers, the country in the neighbourhood of the river 
Xliflifippi contained inexhapftible treafures. Law availed 
himfelf of this credulity, and endeavoured to encourage and 
iuercafe it by myfterious reports. It was wbifpered, as a fe- 
cretr that the celebrated, but fuppofed fabulous, mines of St. 
Barbe, had at length been difcovered; and that they wVre 
much richer than even fame had reported them. In order 
to give the greater weight to this deceitful rumour, a number 
of miners were fent but to Louifiana, to dig, as was pretend¬ 
ed, the abundant treafure ; with a body of troops, fufficient 
to defend them againft the Spaniards and Indians, as well a* 
to prot«ff Ae precious produce of their toils f ! 
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The impreflion which this ftrataeem made upon a nation 
naturally! fond of npvelty, is altogether aftonifciiig. Every 
one' was eager to obtain a lhare in the flock of the new com¬ 
pany. The Miffillippi fcheme became the grand objedf, and 
•thVultimate aim of ^1 purfuits. Even Law nimfelf, depeived 
by\is own calculations, and intoxicated with the public fol¬ 
ly, had fabricated fo many notes, that the chimerical value 
of the funds in 1719 exceeded fourfcorc times the real value 
of the current coin of the kingdom, which was almofl all in 
the hands of government. 

The profuiion of paper, in which only the debts of the 
ftate were paid off, firft occafioned fufpicion, and afterwards 
fpread a general alarm. The late financiers, in conjundtion 
with the great bankers, exhaufted the royal bank, by con¬ 
tinually drawing upon it for large firms. Every one wanted 
to convert his motes into cafh ; but the difproportion of fpe- 
cie was immenfe. Public credit funk at once; and a tyranni¬ 
cal eJiifl, forbidding private perfons to keep by them above 
five hundred livres, ferved only to cruCh it more effedfually, 
and to inflame the injured and infulted nation apinft ths re¬ 
gent. Law, who had been appointed comptroller-general of 
the finances, and loaded with refpedt, was now execrated, 
and obliged to fly from a country he had beggared, without 
^iching himfelfi in order to difeharge the debts of the 
erdWn. The dirtrefs of the kingdom was fo great, and the 
publTc creditors fo numerous, that government was under 
the neceffity of affording them relief. Upwards of five h^^ 
dred Moufand fufferers, chiefly fathers of families, prefented 
their whole fortunes in paper; and government, after liqui- 
datintr thefe debts, which are faid to have originally amount¬ 
ed to a fum too incredible to be named, charged itfelf with 
the enormous debt of fixteen hundred and thirty-one millions 
of livres, to be paid in fpecie*. 

Thus ended, in France, the famous MiflilSppi fcheme, fo 
ruinous to the fortune of individuals, but ultimately benefi¬ 
cial to the flate, which it relieved from an cxcelfive load w 
debt, though it threw the finances for a time into the ucmoft 

diforder. ., . 

The general tranquillity of Europe met with little inter¬ 
ruption from the peace of Utrecht till the year • 734 ' 
that period, a ffame broke out, in confequence of the death ot 
Auguftus II. king of Poland; and foon fpreafl iifelf through 
every part of Europe. The French king fupported the pre- 
tenfions of Staniflaus, whofe daughter he had marriw, in op- 
pofition to the cledlor of Saxony, whofe caufe was fupported 
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by dje Ruffians and Auftrians. After a war of two years, « 
treaty was concluded; by which it was agreed, that Stanif- 
Jauj fhoffid renounce his claim to the throne of Poland, and 
fliould be put in pofleffion of Lorraine and Rir. .• 
Ai Di 174 ®' The death of the emperor, Charles 

volved France in apother war, from a deftreof 
breaking the power of the houfe of Auftria, and exalting that 
of Bourbon on its ruins, by difmembering the dominions of 
Maria Thefefa, and placing on the imperial throve Charles 
.Albert, eledlor of Bavaria, a ftipendiary of hi? Chiif* 
tian Majefty, 

The capfe of the archduchefs, Maria Therefa, was warmr 
ly efpoufed by the king and people of Great-Britain, whp 
voted her liberal fupplies; and 16,000 Britifli troops were 
fent over to her affiftance, 

At the battle of Dettingen, the Englifh were 
A. D. 1743- vidtorious. Terror feized the whole French 
army, every one crying, “ Save himfelf, wh» 
** can ! ” fo that the duke de NoaiHes found himfelf under 
the necelfity of precipitately retreating over the Maine, with 
Ae lofs of five thoufand men*. George II., and his fop, 
the duke of Cumberland, dined on the fi^d of battle, and in 
the evening prpfecut d 'heir journey to Hapau. 

As Great-Britain was the only power.'cne 
A. D. 1744. French had to dread, they formed a plan ,of di- 
verlion for her forces, by inviting into France 
the eldeft fon of the pretender to the Britifh crowii, It is 
uncertain upon what terms the young adyenturer, whofe fa¬ 
mily had bem fo often the dupes of Fyench treachery, eni- 
braced the propofal; nor are the defigns of the french, in 
their operations, very intelligible. Cardinal Tencin, who 
owed his • levatlon to the purple to the old pretender, bad 
fucceeded to great part of Fleury's power, and, without 
doubt, w^s the firft who fuggefted to Lewis the feheme pf 
«n invafioni We c?n fcarcely fuppofe the Frepch court fo 
have been fo credulous a® to imagine tjiey cpuld have im- 
pofed a drfeendant of the Stuarts on the people of Englaqd 
for their king 3 hut, withoul any fuch romantic view, the 
feheme was undoubtedly founded pn trpe maxims of jwlicy, 
The following year, the king and dauphin bad theip vah(- 
ty highlj^rajified, by their troops gaining the battle pf Fon-' 
tenoy. The lofs of the Hanoverians, who behaved gallant¬ 
ly, was very great, in-proportion to their numbers; but drat 
of the Dutch and Auftrians, inconfiderable. The Fren<* 
liad near ten thouffind men killed, and among thefe many 
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perfons of diftinftion; yet was their joy at their good fortune 
extravagantly high. Their exultation, in th« hour of tri¬ 
umph, feemed to bear a proportion to the danger they had 
been in of a defeat, 't'he princes of the blood embraced one 
ynother on the field of battle, and diflblved in tears of mutual 
iyjiigratulations *. An end was put to' the progrefs of this 
'Cvar, by the peace of Aix-la-Chapelie j the ba- 
fis of which was, a reftitution of all the places A. 15. 174*. 
taken on both fides. 

About eight years after, hoftilities were again 
renewed;, and the ftorm raged with violence A. D. 1756. 
over the greater part of Europe. Germany, 

France, Riiflla, and Sweden, were combined againft Pruffia 
and Great-Britain. 

On the 6th of January, 1757, Damien, a native of Ar¬ 
ras, attempted to kill the king. The death this poor fana¬ 
tical wretch fufFered, is fhocking to humanity; and, although 
the a£l-of a people who pride themfelves in civility and re¬ 
finement, might fill the heart of favages with horror. He 
was condudltd to the common place of execution amidft a 
vaft concourfe of the populace, ftripped naked, and fiifiencd 
to the fcafFold by iron gyves: One of his hands was then 
burnt in liquid flaming fulphur ; his thighs, legs, and arms, 
Vere torn with red-hot pincers; boiling oil, melted lead, ro» 
jriu and fulphur, were poured into the wounds; and, to com¬ 
ply the awful cataitrophe, tight ligatures being tied^round 
hW limbs, he was torn to pieces by young and vigorous 
borfes! 

The unfettled fenfes of Damien had been inflamed by the 
difputes between the clergy and the parliament; when the 
latter were baniftied by the king, and new judges eledied in 
their abfence; But the parliament was afterwards recalled ; 
and the archbifhop of Paris being fent into exile, the tumults 
of the people fubnded. The danger he had efcaped, probab]j7 
Induced the king to a compromife with the parliament. 

' After the moft adlive, fplendid, and univerfal 
war, that ever divided the human race,—-the A. D. 1763. 
mod: bloody between difeiplined armies, and the 
moft general in Europe,—^peace was concluded ^t Parjs on 
the lOth of February, 1763, sts humiliating to France, as it 
was honourable to England,- • _ 

The hatred between the clergy and the parliament reviypd 
with increafed rancour. The latter at length triumphed ov« 
the former; and the order of the Jefuits, who were the .cauus 
of thefc comnapdons, was totally abolilhed dirou^hout dse pSt" 

♦ Voltrire.—Millet. 
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tion, and their efFedls confifcated. Thefc difturbaiices were 
followed by others between the king and the parliament. 
The latter ventured to remonftrate againft edi£ts ilTued by 
Lewis for the continuance of feme taxes, which were to have 
ended with the war; ,and to queftion his ahfolute authoriiy^ 
The different parliaments of the provinces did the fam^ 
The king fent orders to the governors to have the edi<fts ti-, 
giftered by force; and the whole kingdom was a feene of' 
commotion. Thefe difputes between the monarch and his 
parliament continued, with little intermilHon, till near the 
clofe of his reign; when he banifhed the ancient parliaments, 
created new tribunals, and framed new laws. The princes 
of the blood, who had protefted againft the late innovations, 
were exiled for a time from court; and the whole nation 
murmured againft the tyranny of the king. 

Lewis, funk in voluptuoufnefs, was infenfible to the com¬ 
plaints of his people; and fuccefiively refigned himfelf to tho 
fatal counfels of the marchionefs de Pompadour, and the 
eountefs du Barre, his favourite miftreftes; who confirmed 
him, in his firft arbitrary meafures, and on whofe relations 
the treafurcs and honours of the ftate were lavifhed. 7 'he 
nation groaned under the moft oppreflive taxes, to fupport 
their extravagance; and the title of Well-beloved, which had 
once been bellowed on the monarch, was effaced, by his ra-/ 
pacity, profufion, and excefs. The fmall-p®J/£ 
A. P. I 774 ' put a period to his life, in the fixty-fifth yea.^of 
his age, and the fifty-ninth of his reign. 


CHAP. LXXII. 


Lewis XVI.—M. Neckar. — Cahnne,—AJfembly of the Uotar 
bUs .— M. de Brienne. — Mirabeau.—The Parliament is 
banijhedf and recalled, after a Month's Exile.—The Duke 


*' i 'HE late unfortunate king, Lewis XVI, 
May lo. 1774 " . fucceeded his grandfather, Lewis XY. 

at the age of twenty. He had married, while- 
dau|diin, Maria Antonietta, lifter to the emperor of Ger¬ 
many. Severd regulations took place, foon suter his fuccef- 
£oa, highly iaypurablc to the general interefts of the nation. 

The 
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The ^cient parliament wasr recalled, and the new one was 
upprelled; and the minifters who had rendered themfeiv^ 
molt obnoxious in the late reign, were removed. But, 
though the ancient parliament was reftored, the king cau- 
t^/ly circumfcnbcd its power, and was anxious to prefcrve 
his own authority as abfolute as that of his predeceffor. Se- 
kerd of the provincial parliaments alfo, which had been fup- 
prelfcd by the late monarch, were now reftored. The con- 
queit of the iilaxd of Corfica, which had fo long nobly ftrug-i 
gled fbr liberty, was now confirmed f but, after leveral years 
of bondage to the French, the brave Corficans finally reco* 
Vered their freedom. 

M. Necfcar, a Proteftant, and a native of 
Switzerland, was placed at the bead of the A. D. 1776. 
French finances. Pofiefled of diftinguiflicd and 
acknowledged abilities, his appointment would have excited 
no furprife, had it not been contrary to the conftant policy of 
Franee, which had carefully excluded the aliens of her coun¬ 
try and faith from the-controul of the revenue. It now ftnod 
forward as a new inftance of enlargement of mind, and libe¬ 
rality of fentiment; and will to pofterity mark the prominent 
features of the reign of Lewis XVI, Under the direiStion 
of this gentleman, a general reform took place in France, 
.throughout every department of the revenue. 

Ijy^hen hoftilities commenced between France A.D. 1777. 

Great-Britain, in confequence of the aflift- 
Bi^e afforded by the former to the revolted Britifh colonies in 
i^meriCa, the people of France were not burthened with new 
taxes, for carrying on the war; but the public revenue was 
augmented, by the economy, improvements, and reformation, 
which he introduced into the management of the finances. 
But the meafures of M. Neckar were not calculated to pro¬ 
cure him friends at court. The vain, the interefted, and the 
ambitious, naturally became his enemies j and the king ap¬ 
pears not to have pofiefled fufficient firmnefs of mind to fup- 
port an- Upright and able minifter. He was therefore dif- 
placed, and is laid to have been particularly oppofed by the 
queen’s party. 

By the difmiflion of M. Neckar from the direftion of pub¬ 
lic affairs, the finances of the nation were on the point of be¬ 
ing entirely ruined. When the edi6t for regiftering the loan, 
wnich now amounted to the fum of three*milli- 
ons tluee hundred and thirty thoufand pounds, A. D. 1785. 
Was prefented to the parliament of Paris, the 
nuimjurs of die people, and the remonftrances of that aff^- 
Ujr, af Fu nt iy d a moie legal and fonuidaUe form. The king, 
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how^cver, fignified his expe<'lati(Mj to be obeyed Immedi^ely} 
but, though-the a£t was regiftered on the following day, it 
was accompanied by a refolution, importing, “ that the pub* 
lie economy was the only genuine fource of abundant re- 
** venue* the only means of providing for the neceffities/jf/ 
the ftate* and reftoring that credit which borrowing ha^ 
“ reduced to the brink of ruin.” The king immediately or^f 
dered this refolution to be erafed from the parliamentary re*^ 
cords, difmiffed from his fervice the officers who had been 
moft aftive in the bufinefs, and expreffed his difpleafure in a 
fpeech, which commanded abfolute obedience to his will in 
luture. 

However gratified by the fupport of his fovereign, M. 
de Calonne could not fail of finding himfelf deeply mof* 
tified by the oppofition of the parliament. His addrefs to 
Conciliate that affembly had proved ineffedfual; and he expe¬ 
rienced their inflexible averfion at the critical junfiurc when 
their acquiefcence might have proved of the moft eftential 
fervice. An anxious enquiry into the ftate of the public fi¬ 
nances had convinced him, that the expenditure had far ex¬ 
ceeded the revenues. In the prefent fituation, to impofe new 
taxes, was impoffible; to continue the method of borrowing, 
was ruinous; and^o have recourfe only to economical re¬ 
forms, would be found wholly inadequate; And he hefitated 
not to declare, that it would be impoffible to place the fij 
nances on a folid bafts, but by the reformation of whatetTir 
Was vicious in the cqnftitution of the ftate. i 

To give weight to this reform, the minifter was fenfi^2 
that fomething more was neceffary than royal authority. He 
therefore refolved to have recourle to an»affembly, more dig¬ 
nified and folemn in its chara£ler than the parliament; and 
which fhould confift, in a greater degree, of members from 
the various orders of the ftate, and the different provinces of 
the kingdom. This promifed to be a popular meafure: It 
implied a deference to the people at large, and might be ex¬ 
pected to prove very acceptable. But the true and legitimate 
kfliembly the nation, the ftates-general, had not met fince 
the year 1614; nor could the minifter flatter himfelf with* 
the hope' of obtaining the royal aflent tp a meeting, which a 
defpotic fovereign could not but regard with fecret jealoufy.’ 
Another affemmy had occafionally been fubftituted in die 
room of the ftates-general. This was diftinguifhed by die 
tide of the NetabieSf or men.of note; and confifted of a num¬ 
ber of perfons, from all parts of the kingdom, chiefly feleiftcd 
from the higher orders of the ftate, ^ aominated by the 
Iking himfelfi This affembly had been convened by Hem^> 
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1 V. and again by Lewi 4 the XIII.; arid wat riow tuaS* 
more fummoned by the authority of the pre- 
fcnt monarch. The writs for calling together Utc. *9. 1784. 
the affembly of the notables, were addrelTed^ 

«oVeven princes of the'blood, nine dukes and ^rs of France* 
l^ght fieltl*marefchals, twenty-two nobles, eight counfdloA 
m ftatcj four mafters of requefts, eleven archbiChops and 
^iftiops, thirty-feven of the heads of the law, twelve depu-> 
ties of the pays d’etats, the lieutenant-civil, and twenty-five 
magiftrates of the different towns of the kingdom. The 
number of members was one hundred and four} and the 
month of January, 1787, was the period appointed for their 
opening. It was at the moment when the members of the 
notables had arrived at Paris, and when the attention of all 
claffes in the kingdom was fixed upon their meeting as an 
important asra in the national hiftory, that the minifter found 
himfelf yet unprepared to fubmit his fyftem to their infpec* 
tion, and poftponed the opening of the council to the montH 
of February. This delay was injudicious in the higheft de¬ 
gree } and to this the .fubfeqdent revolution is faid immedi^ 
ately to have been owingi Politics had occupied the minds 
of men, particularly in the metropolis, to the exclufion of 
every other fubjedl; and, during th'S interval, an opportunity 
was given to the members, of convcrfing with each othei^ 
i-immunicating their complaints, and forming fchemes for rc- 
dr%. 

iVhen M. Calonne at laft met the affembly of the nota- 
and opened his long-expe£ted plan, he began, by ftating, 
that the public expenditure had, for centuries paft, exceeded 
thq revenue; that a very confiderable deficiency had of courfe 
exifted ; and that, at his own acceffion to office, it was three 
millions three hundred and thirty thoufand pounds. To re¬ 
medy this evil, the comptroller-general recommended a frr- 
riterial impojiy in the nature of the Englijh land-tax 5 ft®™ 
Iwhich no rank nor order of men were to be exempted. Be- 
ifore M. Neckar retired from the management of the finm- 
ces, he had publilhed his Cornpte rendu au Roi > in which 
France was reprefented as poffelfing a clear furplus of fwr 
hundred and twenty-five thoufand pounds fterling. *1^ 
performance had been read with avidity, and had been confi- 
dered as an xra in the hiftory of France. The credit of this 
llatement was ably vindicated by M. de Brienne, archbilhop 
of Thouloufe, and by the Count de Mirabeau, a ftill more 
formidable enemy to Calonne. His eloquence, however, 
mig)^ have fuccefsfully vindicated his fyftem and reputa¬ 
tion afeinft the calculations of Brienne, and the inV«aiv« 
of Mirabcaus but the genius of the comptroller-general funk 
" • under 
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• under the influence of the three great bodies of the nation» 
The grand and.effential objedl of reform was to equalize the 
public burdens; and, by rendering the taxes general, to di-, 
minifti the load of the lower and moft ufeful clafles of the 
people. The ancient nobility, and the clergy, had ever b^eiV 
fltee from all public afleffments. The crowds of new nobleff^ 
who had purchafed their patents, were, by that Ihameful cuC 
tom, exempted from contributing proportionally to the ex^ 
pences of the ftate. The magiftracies likewife, throughout 
the kingdom, enjoyed their fhare of thefe exemptions; fo- 
that the whole weight of the taxes fell on thofe who were 
Jeaft able to bear them. Thus the nobility, the clergy, and 
the magiftracy, were united againft the minifter; and the- 
tvent was fuch as might be expedted. The intrigues of thofe 
three bodies raifed againft him fo loud a clamour, that, find¬ 
ing it impolfible to Item the torrent, M. de Calonne not on¬ 
ly refigned his place, but foon after retired to England, from 
the ftorm of perfecution. 

On the departure of Calonne, France was for Ibme time 
without a minifter. At length, M. de Brienne, archbifhop. 
of Thouloufe, was appointed comptroller-general. The 
notables conduced themfelves with moderation, though 
they continued firm in rejeSing the general land-tax; and 
the king, hopelefs of attaining this objeiSt of his wifh, dil^/ 
folved the affembly, and had recourfe to the ufual mode £ 
raifing money by the royal edidls. The taxes propofed vwye, 
however, ftrongly difapproved by the parliament of Pa^s; 
and they pofitivcly refufed to regifter the edift for a duty\on 
ftamps. The king, by holding what is termed a bed of juf- 
tice, compelled them to obedience; but, on the following 
day, the parliament formally protefted againft the concellion 
to which they had been compelled. They declared, that, as 
the edidt had been regiftered, againft their approbation, by the 
king’s exprefs command, it neither ought nor Ihould have 
any force •, and that the firft perfon who fhould prefume to 
attempt to carry it into execution, fhould be adjudged a trai¬ 
tor, and condemned to the galleys. 

This declaration left to the crown no other alternative, 
than feitker proceeding to extremities, in fupport of its autho¬ 
rity, or giving up, for ever after, the power, of raifing mo¬ 
ney, upon any occafion, without the confent of parliament. 
Painful. as every i^pearance of violence muft have proved to 
the mild difpofition of Lewis, he could not confent to furren- 
der, without a ftruggle, the authority which had been-fo long 
cxcrcifcd by his predecefibrs. Since the commenccnynt of 
the prefent difeontents, the capital had been gradually filled 
.with confidcrable bodies of troops^ and about a week after 
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the parliament had entered the proteft, an officer of the French 
guards, with a party of foldiers, went, at break of day, to the 
loufe of each individual member, to fignify to him the king’s 
;ommand, mat he fliouJd immediately get into his carriage. 
>roce^ to Troyes, a cit); of Champagne, about feventy mites 
rom Fans, vvithout writing or fpeaking to any perfon out of 
ns own houf^ before his-departure. Thefe orders were 
ferved at the fame inftant; and, before the citizens of Paris 
were acquainted with the tranfadlion, the parliament were 
already on the road to the fcene of their banifhment. But 
previous to their removal, they had prefented a remonftrance 
on the lam mcafures of government, and the alarming ftate of 
public aftairs. In Hating their opinions on taxes, they de- 
dared, that neither the parliaments, nor any other authority* 
excepting that of the three eftates of the kingdom, colledive- 
Jy allembled, could wairant the laying of any permanent tax 
upon the people; and they ftrongly enforced the renewal of 
mole national allemblies, which had rendered the reign of 
Charlemagne fo great and illuftrious. ® 

So gmat was the refentment of the whole nation againft 
the baniuiment of the parliament, that, after a month’s exile. 
It was recalled. This was Icarcely done, when they were 
defired to regifter a loan; at which they helitated, notwith- 
ftanding all the mantcuvres of the mini/fer. AtlaH, the 
king came to the houfe, and held what is .called a royalfejfton. 
The edicts were now regiftered; but the duke of Orleans 
|)rotefted, in the prefence of the king, againft the legality of 
the proceeding. The parliament protefted againft the lega¬ 
lity of the feffion itfelf, but to no purpofe. The duke of Or¬ 
leans was baiiiflied to Villars Cotterel; and the abbe Safaa- 
tiere, and M. Freteau, two members of the parliament, 
who had diftinguilhed tliemfelves in the late debate, were 
feized and imprifoned. The king called for the journals of 
the houfe, deftroyed the proteft, and forbade it to be infcrted 
again. Great clamours were raifed by the banilhment of the 
duke of Orleans, and the other members of parliament. Re- 
iponftrances were prefented by the parliaments of Paris, Bour- 
•deaux, and Rennes; but the exiles were not re¬ 
called till about five months after. The parlia- A. D- 17*8. 
ment of Paris had not confined their demands to 
the liberation of thofe gentlemen; but had echoed the remon- ■ 
ftrances of the parliament of Grenoble, and had loudly in¬ 
veighed againft the execution of lettres de cachet. So free 
and pointed were the fpeeches of two of the members, that 
Lewis was once more prevailed upon to recur to feverity | 
and Meflrs. d’Elpremevel and Monlambert were committed 
to feparate ftate-prifons. . 

Tht 
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The remonftrance of the p»Iiaftie/!t, on this new inftand# 
(of defpotifin) exceeded, in botdnefs, all the former reprefenta-* 
tions of diat affthibly. They declare^ they were now more 
ftrongly confirmed, by every proceeding, of die entire inno¬ 
vation which was aimed at in the conftitution. “ But Sire,” 
added they, “ the French nation will never adopt the defpotic- 
“ meafures to Which you are advifed, and whofc effeds alarm 
“ the moft foithful of your magiftrates. We fliall not repeat 
“ all the unfortunate circumftances which afilidt us: Wt 
“ fhaH only re|M-efent to you, with refpedlful firiiinefs, that 
** the fundamental laws of the kingdom muft not be trampled 

upon, and that your authority can only be ejlcemed fo long as 
“ it is tempered with jif ice.” 

Language fo bold and decifive, and which aflerted the con¬ 
trolling poWer of the laws above the regal authority, could 
not fail of ferioufly alarming the royal bofom. No alterna¬ 
tive remained now to Lewis, but to plunge his country into 
all the calamities of civil war; or to comply with the wifhes 
of his people, and re-eftablifli the ftates-general. In the firft 
cafe, he muft have expedted to encounter the majority of the 
people, animated by the exhortations and examples of theif 
magiftrates. The peers of the realm had expreffed the 
ftrongeft dilapprobation of his meafures; nor could he even 
depend any longer on the princes of the blood, among the 
military, who, during the difturbances in the provinces, had 
been brought to draw their fwords againft thgir country-J 
men,—and many of whofe officers, fo recently engaged irll 
eftabhfhing the freedom of America, publicly proclaimed 
their abhorrence of defpotiftn. 

Yet it was not till after many a painful ftriiggle, that 
Lewis could rCfolve to reftore an affembly, whofe influence 
muft naturally overfhadow that of the crown, and whofe ju- 
rifdidiion would confine, within narrow limits, the boundleft 
power he had inherited from his predeceflbr. 

During the two preceding reigns, the ftates-geperal had 
been wholly difeontinued; avtd though the queen-regent, dur^ 
mg the troubles which attended the minority of Lev'jjM 
XIV. frtquOTtly exprefl'ed her intentions of calling theni^' 
together, me was conftantly difiliaded by the reprefeltt.i^ 
ations of the crafty Mazarine. It is probable, tljat the pre- 
fent monardi ftiJl flattered himfelf with the fallacious hope of 
being able to allure'th% members of that aflembly <> the fide 
•f the court; and having employed them to eftabiilh fome 
degree of regularity in the finances, and to curb the fpirt of 
the parliaments he would again difoaifs them to ohfcurityj 
Under thefe impreflions, be bought proper to afiemble them { 
and, to comfiliate the people, he again introduced their fb- 
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Vourite* M. Neclcar, into the finances. The torture was 
wholly abolifliedi every criminal was allowed the aid of 
counlel} and it was decreed, that fenter.ee of death Ihould 
not be parted on any perfon, unlefs he was pronounced guilty 
by the majority of Aree judges at Icaft. 

But the moft important conrtdcration that occupied the at¬ 
tention of the fovereign and his tninifters, was the means of 
re-artembling the ftates-general. The laft meeting, in the 
year 1614, had been convened by application to rtie baili¬ 
wicks: But this mode was liable to feveral ftrong objedtions. 
The bailiwicks had been increafed in number and jurifdidlion^ 
and, fince that period, feveral provinces had been united to 
France. Nor were the numbers and quality of the members 
lefs an objedl of ferious conrtderation. It was not till the 
clofe of the year, that the propofal of M. Neckar was adopt¬ 
ed, and publicly regiftered ; which fixed the number of de¬ 
puties at one thoufand and upwards; and ordained, that the 
deputies of the third eftate, or commons, ihould equal, in 
number, thofe of the nobility and clergy united. 

The eyes of'all Europe were now turned on 
the ftates-general, or national artembly; whofe AD. 17S9. 
re-eftabliihment prefented a new asra in the go¬ 
vernment of France. The minds of the French had lone 
been agitated by various humours; The unanimity which 
had been cxpedled from the different orders of the ftates, was 
\Minguiihed, by the jarrirjg pretenfions of each ; and their 
Mutual jealoufies were attributed, by the fufpicions of the 
Aeople^ to the intrigues of the court, who were fuppofed al¬ 
ready to repent of the hafty aflent that had been extorted. 
A dearth, which pervaded the kingdom, increafed the ge¬ 
neral gloom and difeontent; and the people, prerted by hun¬ 
ger, and inflamed by reientment, were ripe for revolt. 
The fovereign alfo, equally impatient of the obftacles he in- 
ceflantly encountered, couid not conceal his chagrin. The 
influence of the queen in the cabinet was again eftablilhed, 
and was attended by the immediate removal of M. Neckar. 
This ftep, which evinced a total change of refolutions, and 
jrhich, from the popularity of the minifter, was likely to 
j|S4(edsice a violent fermentation in every order of men, was 
foflowed by others, equally injudicious. The ftates-general 
were driven into the “ aalle des Etats,” where they held 
their meetings, by detachments of the guards, who furround- 
ed them, an| who waited only the orders of the court to pro¬ 
ceed to greater extremities againft the obnoxious reprefonta— 
tives of the nation. « . , 

Had tlu* manifeftations of vigour been only fuftamed by 
ioftantlj attacking and entering Baris, it is not to be dou btM 
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that, unprepared as it ftill was, and unwilling to expd^ 
to the licence of an incenfed foldiery the lives and properties 
of its citizens, the capital would have been, without difficul¬ 
ty, reduced to obedience. But the delay which fucceeded, 
gave the inhabitants time to recover from their firft emotic^ 
of furprize and apprehenfion.. They faw the timidity and^ 
imbecility of the government; wh^ having founded tht, 
charge, cfared not advance to the attack. They profited by 
this want of exertion; and rapidly palfing from one extreme 
to another, they almoif unanimoufly took up arms againll 
their rulers and oppreflbrs. Joined by the French guards, 
who, from a long refidence in the capital, had been peculi¬ 
arly expofed to feduiSlion, and who at this decifive moment 
abandoned their fovereign, the Parifians broke through every 
obftacle by which they had hitherto been reftrainem The 
fupplics of arms and ammunition, which had been provided 
for their fubjugatien, were turned againll the crown; and 
the “Hotel des Invalides,” the great repofitory of military 
ftores, after a faint refiftance, furrendered. The prince de 
Lambefc, who alone, of ail the officers commanding the roy>. 
al troops in the vicinity of Paris, attempted to carry into ex¬ 
ecution the plan for difarming the capital, was repulfed in a 
premature and injudicious attack, which he made at the head 
of his dragoons, near the entrance of the garden of the Tuil- 
leries. Already the “ Prevot des Marchands,” M. de Flef^ 
lels, convidted of entertaining a correfpondence with tl^ 
court, and detected in fending private intelligence to Af. 
de Launay, governor of the Baflile, had been feized bV 
the people, and was the firft vi(£lim to the general indigna? 
tion. His head, borne on a lance, exhibited an alarming 
fpetSlacle of the danger to which adherence to the fovereign 
muft expofe, in a time of anarchy and infurreiftion. 

The Baftile alone remained; and, while it continued in 
the power of the crown, Paris could not be regarded as free, 
or even feenre from the fevereft chaftifement, 
July 14. 1789. It was. inftantly invefted by a mixed multi¬ 
tude, compofed of citizens, and foldiers, who 
had joined the popular banner. De Launay, who commands, 
ed in the caftle, by an aeft of perfidy, xmjuftifiable undea^-j^ 
circumftances, and which rendered nis fate lefs regretted, ra¬ 
ther accelerated than delayed the capture of this important 
fortrefs. He difplayad a flag of truce, and demanded a par¬ 
ley; but abufing the confidence which thefe fignals infpired, 
he difeharged a heavy fire from the cannon and mufquetry of 
the fflace upon the befiegers, and made a confiderable car- 
page. Far from intimidating, he only augmented, by fo 
treacherous a breach of faith, the rage o< an uueofinl popu- 
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lace. They renewed their exertions with a valour raifcd to 
frenzy, and were crowned with fucccfs. The Baftile, that 
awful engine of defpotiftn, whofe name alone diffufed terror, 
and which for many ages had been facred to filence and def- 
pa^r, was entered by the viaorious aflailants. De Launay 
^s feizcd, and dragged to the « Place de Greve;” and was 
Ihftantly difpatched; and his head carried in triumph throueh 
ftreets of Paris. 

In this prifon were found the moft horrible engines, for 
putting to the fevereft tortures thofe unhappy perfons whom 
the. cruelty or jealoufy of the monarch, or even of his favou¬ 
rite miftrefs, had determined to deftroy. An iron cage, 
about twelve tons in weight, was found, with the (keleton 
of a roan in it; who had probably lingered out a great part 
of his days in that horrible' manfion. Among the prifoner# 
rcleafed by its deftruition, were, major White, a Scotfman, 
earl Mazarine, an Iriih nobleman, and the count de Lorges. 
The former appeared to have his intelledlual faculties almoft 
totally impaired, by the long confinement and miferies he had 
endured; and, by being unaccuftomed to converfe with any 
human creature, he had forgotten the ufe of fpeech. Earl 
Mazarine, on his arrival at the Britifli fhore, eagerly jump¬ 
ed out of the boat, fell down on his knees, and, kiding the 
ground there, exclaimed, “ God blefs this land of liberty." 
The count de Lorges, at a very advanced period of life, was 
liberated, and exhibited to the public curiofity in tlie 
^‘llPalais Royal. ” His fqualid appearance, his white beard, 
•Shith defeended to his waift, and, above allj his imbecility, 
refulting probably from the effedt of an imprifonment of thir¬ 
ty-two years, were objedls highly calculated to operate upon 
the fenfes and palEons of every beholder. 

With the Baftile expired the royal authority and confider- 
ation. The defpotiftn of the French princes, which long 
prefeription, fubmilfion, and military ftrength, feemed to ren¬ 
der equally facred and unaflailable; which neither the cala¬ 
mities of the clofe of Lewis the Fourteenth’s reign, the pro- 
fl^f aev and enormities of the fucceeding regency, nor the ftate 

4 ;5^radation into which the monarchy funk under Lewis XV. 
h'.;#;'.iver fhaken; that power, w'.hich appeared to derive its 
fuppbrt almoft as much from the loyalty and veneration, as 
from the dread and terrors of the lubjedl, fell proftrate in 
the duft, and never betrayed a fymptsm of returning life, ' 
The national aflembly immediately began to form a new 
conftitution; of which the following arc fundamental pofi- 
tions: i. Men are born, and alwaw continue free, and 
equal, in refpedj of their rights: Civil diftimftions, therefore, 
<caft be founded only on public utility, z. The end of 

aU 
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all political aflbciations is the prefervation of the natural 
and imprefcriptibjc "rights of man; and thefe rights are, 
liberty, property, fecurity, and refiftance of oppreffion. 3. 
The nation is eflentially the fource of all fovereignty; nor 
can any individual, or any body of men, be entiSed to any 
authority, which is not exprefsly derived from it.—1 hey/ 
aboliOied the monaftic orders, though fomc of the houfes re-v 
main, for the accommodation of the few who wifli not to re¬ 
turn into the world. They inverted the right of peace and 
war in the nation ; they annihilated the titles of the nobility; 
they took the immenfe rtates of the clergy, and confecrated 
them to the fervice of the nation, allowing the ecclefiartics a 
certain annual ftipend. 

Notwithftanding the folemn oath which his majefty had 
taken, to fupport the new conrtitution, on the night of Mon¬ 
day the 20th of June, about twelve o’clock, the 
A.I>. iT9»- king and queen of France, with their infant 
children, and Monfieur and Madame, com¬ 
menced the execution of their long-meditated projeft to the 
army of royalifts. The centinels, it is laid, were gained by 
Ricans of bribes. His m^efty and the royal family were ab- 
fent about fix hours, before a difeovery took place; and a 
paper was left behind him, in which the king declared, 
“ that he Jhlemnly revoked all the aFls to which he had Jet his 
“ name." The route of the royal fugitives, which had be^ 
expeif^ed to be towards the Aurtrian Netherlands, the nta.r/ii 
frontiers of tlie kingdom, was in faff diredled towards 
from the prefence of fo gallant and accomplifised a royalift a, 
M. de Bouille in that quarter, from its vicinity to the prince 
of Conde's army in Germany, and from the probable reludf- 
ance of Leopold to hazard the tranquillity of his Netherlands, 
by permitting any incurfion from them into France. They 
rte^ed St. Menehould, a fmall town, about 150 miles from 
Paris; The king was there recognized by the portillion, 
wlw faid to him, “Mon roi, jc vous connois, mais je ne vous 
** tr^irai pas. ” “ I know you, my king, but I will not 

“ betray you.” But the poftmnfter, M. Drouet, lefs full 
of monarchic prejudice, and more folicitous for the tranqmi^i’ 
fity of his dount.'v, adopted a different conduit. He r^^i- 
ed, with great dexterity and prefence of mind, from betraying 
his knowledge of the rank of the royal travellers, being much 
ftruck with the reftnfblance which his majefty’s countenance 
bore to his effigy, on an affignat of 50 livres. The carriages 
takibg the road to Varennes, he went a crofs road, in order 
to rejoin them; and arriving before them at Varennes, he 
alarmed the town, and affembled the national guards, who, 
i»6twitiiftaiiding' the detachment of hufiars to protcirt his 

route. 
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r/aute, difarmed them, and the Icing was then made a prifonerj 
and at fix o’clock in the afternoon of the 25th of June, their 
ajefties, with the dauphin and madame royale, arrived at 
c Tuilleries. 

On the tenth of Auguft of the following year, 
le Swifs guards of the king were malTacred. A. P. 179* 

'he people affembled, in thoufands, about the 
'uiileries. The cannon were pointed (upon the palace^ 
’hich was guarded by a body of Swifs. Th6 Swifs, havings 
sen infulted, and hard prefled upon by thofe who came 
Tainft them, were at laft obliged to fire in their own defence, 

"he moh, however, finally prevailed; and, horrid to relate! 
de Swifs, coniifting of above 500, almolf to a man, were 
ihumanly butchered. All the doors and windows pf the pa- 
ice were broksn, and the furniture entirely deftroyed. Dur- 
ng all ihefe diforders, the king and royal family were fitting 
imon» the deputies of the national aflcmbly, where thev had 
aken'^refuge. There the king heard pronounced the decree 
vhicb depnved him of all his funaions, and of every atom o( 
aowerj which cafhiered his minifters, annihilated the civil 
ill, and convoked the primary afl'eniblies, in order to appoint 
deputies to a national convention. 

Gn t\isfecond of September, intelligence of the inveftment 
of Verdun was firft received in Paris. Phe citizens afiem.. 
bled in the Champ de Mars, and with one voice devoted 
themfslv.s for fcrvice againft the enemy. „ , , . 

They had enemies, however, within the walls of the city. 
With regard to them, a dreadful refolution was taken} 
the phreiizied populace divided ii:to parties. The prifons 
were forced; and all who were imprifoned for alledgcdcrimes 
againft the ftate, were put to the fword, one by one, as they | 
were let out of the prifon, About 161 clergymen, who h^ 1 
been confined in the Carmelite convent, ^re brought forth, 
two by two, and inftantly difpatchcd. Madanue r.tmballc, 
half fitter of the duke of Orleans, and niece to the king of 
Sardinia W3S alfo put to death*. At two o’clock on bun. 
day^afte’rnoon, three alarm guns were fired, the 
r ' j Jj ftnA fh#* frencral was beat* Frocn feven o clock 
4 ^-’ning W dfvrbreak on Moijday, fiaughter P=rv^^ 
pf 4d-the ftreets, were ftrewed with the carcafes of the 
A viilims On Monday, at twelve o'clock, the t»^ 
‘^t‘^' 4 nrinaeT'wiTh little dimiflution. The national af- 
S2ly, Se public offices, and the treafury, during all the^ 
horrors, were inviolate. 

y This la<ly wis murdered by an Italian, valet de chambte to th« 
duke of Orleans. 
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Oh the morning of the 20th of September, 2Cl deputies 
to the national convention met, and enrolled their names, at 
the Thuilleries; of which the national affembly were imme¬ 
diately informed. The fanftions of the latter body, however. 
Were not to ceafe, till ^200 members of the former fhould 
Srertfy their powers. In the afternoon, the number of new 
deputies amounted to 400, who eledfed M. Petion their pre- 
fident. Next morning, the convention fent a deputation of 
.twelve of its members to die national aflembly; in confe- 
ajuence of which, the latter repaired in a body to the hall of 
the aflembly, and paid its compliments to the new legiflature. 
The abolition of royalty was propofed by one of the members 
ef the convention, and was carried into a decree, notwith- 
ifanding feveral of the members fuggefted, that its import¬ 
ance required a very ferious difcuflicn. It was alfo decreed, 
that the conffitution framed by the convention, Ihould be 
fubmitted to the f'rench nation, for their acceptance. At 
night, it was determined, that emblems of liberty fhould be 
fubftituted for the bead of the king in the national coins and 
alEgnats. On the 22d, it was determined, that the title of 
the firft year of republicanifm fhould be employed in all a£ls 
©f the convention; that the feals, &c., bearing the expreffion 
of royalty, fhould be deftroyed} and that a new oath fhould 
be taken by all the citizens. France being thus declared to 
be a Republic, they proceeded to.eftablifh tliat form-of govern¬ 
ment. 

In the month of 0 < 3 ober, the duke of Brunfwick, com¬ 
mander of the confederate German and Pruflian troops, 
i/Tued'threatening proclamations againfl the French, in the 
ftyle of general Burgoyne, and had well nigh met with that 
commanaer’s fate; But, with the remains of a difeafed and 
al'moft famiflied armj^ he made good his retreat within tlie 
German confines. The French, breathing the ardour of a 
nafeent republic, as well as that of their own national cha¬ 
mber, elated beyond .all bounds by fuccefs, fprang forth on 
all fides with wonderful energy. In Savoy, Geneva, Bra- 
baiit) and certain towns in Germany, their fway.was owned, 
their principles avowed, and their prbtedlion courted. The 
ireptd/e of the French, by the Pruffians, from Frankfort, df J 
not form any thing like a counterbalance to the foccefles 
Dumourier, Cuftine, and other commanders *. 

• ' 

• Vol. II. concludes with the continuation of this hillory. 
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CHAP.. LXICUI. 

On French Literature, 

French, like the other nations of Eurc^, were for 
** <mnny centuries immerfed in barbarity. The firft leam> 
iijg. ihey began to acquire, was not of that kind which itn- 
the underftaiiding, corretfts the tafte, or regulates the 
afFddions. It confifted in a fubtile and quibbling logic, 
which was more adapted to pervert, than to improve the iH- 
culties. But the ftudy of the Greek and Koman writers, 
which firft arofe in Italy, diffufed itfelf among the French, 
and gave a new turn to their literary purfuits. This, toge« 
ther with the encouragement which the polite and Iearn«l 
Francis I. gave to ail men of merit, was extremely I^efia 
ciabHlo French literature. During this reign, many learnt 
men appeared in France, who gready diftinguiflied themfelves 
by their writings j among whom were Budeus Clement Ma- 
rot, Peter du Chatel, Rabelais, and Peter Ramus. The 
names of Henry and Robert Stephens arc alfo mentioned by 
every fcholar witR refpeff. 

It was not, however, till the leventeenth century, that the 
French began to tvnte with elegance in their own language. 
The Acadeniie Fran^oife was fornied for this purpofe; and, 
though their labours, confidered as a body, were not fo fuc- 
cefsful'>s might have been expeifted, fome particular acade-< 
micians have done great fervice to letters. In fadt, literary 
coparmerlhips are foldom very fuccefsful. Of this we have 
a remarkable example in the prefent cafo. The Academy 
puUiftied a diddonary for the improving the French language: 
it was univerfally delpifed. Furetieres, a fingle academictan^ 
publifhes another: it meets with univerlal approbation. 

Lewis !XIV. was the Auguftus of France. The protoe> 
tion he gave to letters, and the penfions he beftowed on 
learned men, b<«h at home and abroad, which, by caJcula. 

did not amount to above I2,00ol. per annum, hav* 
{^1^4^‘mpre glory, than all the military enterpril^ up¬ 
on y.t^ch;;^^ffcpendM lb many millions. The J^rned mea 
who aj^^sdU^E^ance during this reign, are too uumerouu 
to be Their tragic poets, Racine and Corneille, 

have deferve<Sy obtained a very high reputatien. .'IThe fiift 
was diftnigtrilbed for fkill in moving dje padions; the 
for and both, for the ftrcngth and juftnefe their 

paintit^, the elegance of their tafte, and their, ftriS adhensnce 
to the rules of the drama. Moliere would have exhaufted tho 
fulye^ of comedy, were they not every where inexhauftibkn 
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aqd particularly in France. In works of fatire, and in cr»t?-, 
' cifm, Boileau, who was a cibfe imitatw of *he ancients, pof- 
fefled oncomraon merit. But France has not ytt produced 
an epic poem, that can be mentioned with Milton’s; nor a 
. |enius of the faine extenfive and univerfal kind with Shat-"' 
fpmrc, equaDv fitted for the gay and the fericus, the .ymortP 
oUs and the fublitnc. In the eloquence of the pulpit and of 
^ the bar, die French are greatly our fuperiors. Boffuett, 
•Bptirdaloue, Flechier, and Malfillon, hare carried pulpit elo- 
q[uenee to a degree of perfoftioh, which we naay approach tS? 
but can hardly he expedled ever to furpafs^ 

The genius of their religion and government, however, 
it muft be allowed, ' have been extremely unfavourable 
to all improvements in the moft ufeful branches of philofo- 
phy. AH the eftablilhments of Lewis XIV. for the advance¬ 
ment of fcience, were not able to overbalance the influence 
of the clergy, whofe interell it was to keep mankind ignorant 
in matters of religion and morality ; and the influence of the 
court and miniftry, who had an equal intereft i'n concealing 
the natural ri^ts of mankind, and every found principle of 
government. The French have not, therefore, fo many good 
writers on moral, religious, or political fu^edls, as have ap¬ 
peared in Great-Brit^n. 

But' Fr^e has produp^ fonoe great men, who do honour 
to humanity; whofe career no ^flracle could flop, whofe 
freedom, no government, however defpotic ,—no religion, 
however fuperftitious, could awe of reftrain. As an Infto- 
ijan, De Thou is entitled to the higheft praife. Who 
is ignorant of Pafeal, or of the archbifhop of Cambray ? 
Few men have done more fervice to religion, either by their 
writings Or their lives. As for Montefquieu, he is an ho¬ 
nour to human nature i He is the legiflator of nations: -His 
works are read-in every country and language; and where- 
-cver they_have been fufficiently attended to, they have enlight¬ 
ened ana invigorated the human mind. 

lit the Belles-Lettres, and mifcellaneous way, no nation 
ever produced more agreeable writers; among whom we 
may place Montaigne,. lyArgcns, and Voltaire, as *e moft 
Cfinfiderable. » 

Before the immortal Newton appeared 
liutes was the greateft {Ailofopher in tSws. He 

am Itrft vi*o i^lied dgehm to the fdatj^of geometri¬ 
cal problefnSi^Sivhidi naturally paved the way t» t^ analytical 
££awet^ o( Ne^mt. ft^y of the prel^ age are excel- 
IWt^maHmiMticiaas; particularly D’Alembert, who, adth all 
4 ie‘'-jpreem<m ctf * gebmetef, has united the ^ents <^a fine 
#jriter. ■ 
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Since die of the prefent century, & Frendi 

have almoft vim widi the Englifh uf natural philoToi^j. 
BufFon would defence to be rixkoned amonp; men of fcience, 
•were he not ftill more remarkable for his eloquence than for 
his philofophy. He is to be regarded as a ^hilofoMctil peiaur 
tjr ntturei and, under this view, his Natural Hidory is the 
hrft work of its kind. 

Their piunters, Pouffin, Le Brun, and, above dl, Le 
Sueur, did honour to the <^e bf Lewis XIV. They have 
none at prefent to compare with them in the more ntfole 
Jcinds of painting; but M. Greufe, for portraits and oonver* 
fation-pjeces, never, perhaps, was excelled. 

Sculpture is, in general, better underftood in France, dun 
in moft other countries of Europe. Their treatifeson Chip, 
building and engineering ftand unrivalled} but, in the prac» 
tice of both, they are outdone by the Englilh. No genius 
has hitherto equalled Vauban in the theory or pradlice of for¬ 
tification. The French have been long our fuperiors k 
architefture, but we now bid fair for furpaffing them in this 
art. 

The Encyclopedie, or General Difllonary of Arts aiyi 
Sciences, which was drawn up by the moft able mafipis in 
each branch of literature, twenty^ight volumes in folio, uq- 
der the direaion of Meffieurs D’Alembert and Diderot, k, 
perhaps,, one of the moft complete colleftions human 
knowledge. 
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iU a^mt Germans. ^ Suidtud iy the Remans. 
FtmAt^ isa CharUsnagne—-The Imperial Dignhv btJ 
^k^^fP^—dtnral^Othi-Henry IK^Ckntentiem 
, the Bt^^ert and Popes.—Guftpbs and Gibbelines. 

« w* • ST in Gernmny.— Punifimsent of' 

Jvrn^.—Prapnatic Seinaku. ' 

A. D. of the anient Germans are well 

. n 1 » el^nt and manly pencil of 

# Roman hiftdiian*. They were a brave and 
wepend^ race rX o^n, aind peculiarly diftinguifhed by their 

^wye of liho^ and a^s. They op^ed the armies qf tiic 
. Jtoniap entire, ijpt in its origin or in its dedine, but after it 
nrrivea at mattirityj and ftill continued in its full vigour. 
Toe country was divided into a number of principal.ties, in- 
duendent« each odier, - though occafionalhi conne^u by a 
mtntary umm for d^ending themfelves againil fijch enemies 
-S ^ I'l^rty of ^cm all. At length, the Roman 

Ite^r, conned^ lyidj artifice, prevailed over a great part of 
S^t*^*^*y* ** *** rediaced to the Condition of a province. 

Wneh the Roman empire-was fhattered by tfie e^curfions of 
Ae nwthern barbarians, Germany was over-run 
A.p. 480 . by the Franks, and a conliderable part it long re¬ 
mained in fubjeiRion to earls and marquiiTes of, that 
mttion. » \ 

^In tfaisfitu^on Germany continued, notwithftanding the 
emirts of particular chieftains, or princes, to reduce the reft 
i^tofubjemon, until the beginning of the ninth century. 
Then it was, (hat Charlem^ne, one of thofe eccentric and 
Hiperior gmiuies who ibmetimes ftart up in a barbarous age, 
lilft extended his military power, and afterwards his civil 
aulbmity, o*ver the whole this empire. 

The pofterity -of Chariemagne inherited the emmre 

* die death of Lewis 111 ,^ js^en die 
A.D. 9 it. dmercift princes, afiuming dieir origiftiRhidttieii- 

rqefted the Carlovii^an Bhe, and 
GcBBa*^ dam of Franconia, on the throne. Sii^ce ^is lime, 
G^u^y has. been conildered as an eleddve monarchy f. 

- Tw mgn of Omirad, was one continued Icene of troubles, 

««c to^ evow neceffikiT mcafore'to fupport hR autho- 
ptefase the tran)|uH% of the empire. He died 
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witJjottt male Iwir^ reeofeitMmdHig to Aft 
Germanic body as his fuccelfor, Henry, fur- A. p. $1^. 
named the Fowler, a prinde of Brest sbilitieSj 
who re-eftaWiflied thte affeirs of Germiriy. 

His foi^ Otho 1 . triurif^ed ever many rivals, 

^ Denmark and Bohemia to tribute* and becadie the ihoft ^W- 
erful prince of his age. He had the honouc of re*tmitit^ 
Italy tso the Imperial dominions, and he procured a decree 
"from the dergy, that he and his fucceffbrs fliould have die 
power of nominating the pontiff, and of granting inVeftitutes 
to bifhops. He died, after a reign of thirty-fiX 
years, during which, by his generofitv wd A. ». <np 
courage, he had iuftly acquired the appellatiwl 
of Otho the great. , ..j 

Otho II. fumamed the Sanguinary, oh account of the btood 
fpilt under his reign, fucceeded his father at the age of etg!i&. 
teen. His youth occafioned troubles, which his valou^- 
abled him to difjipatc. The duke of Bavaria,and fweralo^ 
noblemw rebelled, but were all reduced in a Ihort time. 

. Den«^ and Bdicmia felt his power, and Rome, by new 
crimes, offered a theatre for his juftice, _ 

Nodiing of importance happened the 

reigns of feveral fucceeding emperors, till Henry • ' 

IVT fumamed the Great, fucceeded to Ae empir^ _ . 

This prince maintained a perpetual ftru^le with flie Fop^ 

occafioned by a famous decree, which wM p^ed ih a wunW 

of one hundred and thirteen ™ 

future, the cardinals only (hould eledt thePop^ 

eledtiem fhould be confirmed by the r^ of the Ro^ cfei^ 

and the people. This Henry ©ppofed, and on 

of ftill cofllinuing to nominate b.lhops 

which his predeceffocs, in cornm^ with 

enjoyed) notwithftandiiw the apoftehc decree “ 

a Forinidable fentence J 

againft him by Gregory VII. and ^s 

fiance. AJarm^ and aftoniflted, he 

to Italy, in dm mMft of winttr, accompMed aj^ 

domeftL to alk abfolution "f 

ftripneiof Ms clodies, and wrapH «•» 

ed Seku^ty pontiff as a fuppbant, and wi* difficulty 

Ibrrendered A.» i .*S 

inveSc to the dirgrace- of ^ 

ThU wirtatural beinjg, at die inftipirion of 
Popes, caufed his feffier’s body, as 
mumcated wretch, to be di* out of tte 
buried, in the ca&edral at Liegft 

. af S^, HemarriedMaw^orWdibdaag^ittrofHe.^ 
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of TO children; fo that the 

Ins deanh^ was left widiout a heai 
j. "^^es^cOTfewe* dws laapwial dignity on Lothario, 
of Saxe-Supkmbou^, di£iiiguiihed by a oaffionate love 
»nd an di&buiiwi of |uftice, ^ing feized 
. 1 ^ a d^erons diftenj^, which earned him off in life latW 

fucceeded by Conmd IIL nephew 
to t^y y. But the Imperial throne was difputed by Henry 
^ Bavaria, the name of whole fkmily was** 
thofc who cfpoufed his party, were called 
Viruelphs j an appellation afterwards ufually bellrowed on the 
to^es the em^rors. The Imperial army was command- 
•d by Frederic, duke of Suabia, the emperor’s brother, who 
^gb«r;i at toe village of Hieghibelfe, gave his foldiers 
toe^ rf Gibbses} ^ cpitoct by which toe Imperial 
iWty was diftinguiflied, while the pope’s adherents, crew fe- 
^us under that of Guelph*. Thefe parties, by their vio- 
fcnee alKl mvcteracy, tended to difquiet the empire for feveral 
ages , 

But w^t more deferves the;attentioh erf a judicioLicaJe- 
toan all thede noify but uninterefting difputes, is the progreft 
^^ovemmcnt^in Gewnany, which was in fome meafure op- 
Jtrfite to toatof toe other kingdoms of Europe. When the 
etmure mrfed by Gharlemagne, fell afunder, all toe different 
uidepei^nt ^n^ affiimed toe right of eleaionj and toofe 
diffingjurfheef bj-toe name of Eledors, had no peculiar 
6t legal lienee m appomtuw a fucceObr to the Bnperial 
flue y. T he); were only the oficers of the king’s houftoold. 

ftewards, chaplain, martoal or mafter erf his 
By degrees, as they %ed near the king’s perfon, and 
teto like ^ other princes, independent territories belongine 
toey..increafed their influence and autoority, till « 
of eleaing the impefor. 
Thus stoile^ui other kinee^s of Europe, toe dignity of the 
|r«t lords, who wre all originaUy aDodial, or mde^ndent 
ba^ yudyimtoed by toe power of the king, as in France. 

toe infliyce of ^ o«^c, as in Great Britain; in 
O^any, tm the otoer ^nd, the power of toe eleaors was 

As ‘ocrei^d the influence and automity of the 

^ace, hts foepe^r Frederic, furnan^ Barh«rofla,extended 
^ I^tivcaad fupported toe dignity of the r^pil^S 

oqu^ courage and reputafioo. He &d in y exp^Sm to 


Vflkaife. 
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the 



PregT^ttie 


nf 


the Holy lamd, antfe^ft^eeded in iJje Imperial 
throne by his fan i^ry VL who comdl his ex- A.D. ii^*. 
ample^ This prince detained, as a prifoner, Rich- - 
aW I. kiJ>g of England, on his return from the 
and loaded him with irons j till he was ranfomed for isOjODO-* 
Knaik#df fdver, about 300,000!. of our prcfentmon^—an 

enormous fum in thofe days. „ 

The Normans having rebelled, were conquered by Henry, 
who condemned their chiefs to perilh by the moft excruci¬ 
ating tortures. One Jornandi, of the houfe of the Norman 
princes, was tied naked on a chair of red hot iron, and efowned 
with a circle of the fame burnihg metal, which was nailed to 
his head. The emprefs {hocked at fuch cruelty, 
renounced her fidelity to her hufband. Henry A. D. 11,7. 
foon ^ter died of poilom 

The power which thefe emperors had acquired was lott by 
Frederic II. the fon and fuccefibr of Henry VI. the laft affer- 
tor of the privileges of the empire, in oppofition to the pro- 
t'enfion%of the pope. „ , . , , . e" 

^.,.^«AS*3jhe death of Conrad, Frederic s fon, a variciy rf esa- 
dldates appeared for the Imperial throne, and feverm 
elected by different parties j amwg whom was^char^ d«e 
ofCornwaU, brother to Henry III. king of Eng^. No 
emperor, however, was properly acknowledg^, till Rodolptt 1. 
count of Habfbourg, was unanimoufly raifed » 
the vacant throne} whofe reign was one conti- A. D. iztj. 
nued feene of troubles, and, at laft, ended in 

his depofition* . % r t* 

The fierceft contefts were earned on for many years, by 
thofe families that afpifcd to the fupreme powr ; ai^ tlm 
quarrel of the emperore with the popes 
ed with vigour. Benedia XII. having refiiW ‘® 

Lewis V. of Bavaria, the princes of the ei^ire affembled at 
Franefort, and eftabliflied the famous conftitu- 
tion, called the Pragm>tk Sanson, hj which it A. D 
was declared, “ That the majority of futtrages 
“ of the elcaoral college fhould confer the empire, 

« 1 dont??the ptpei that he 

« dm emperor, nor any right to approve « rejea hw ekC- 
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C«AP LXXt» 

of ^»ftrian Grandeur.-. 

^ •f rnnttng invented.— CharU T.—Luther.—Refer- , 


i. 0, ^ Albert It archduke of 

' <fc„ -ini,„.i"it' e t **F^*^,? ®*y confidered as the epoch of' 
.^ gi^r of,tbe houfe of Auftria. In the fpaceone 
received Arce crowns, vh. thofe of Hun- 
Bohemia; and the Imperial dig. 
^^fanued.in the male lipe of that family for three hun- 
W '■eignr unddr Frederic 1.1, rhe 

*yP^® invented by John 
^t^Br|h, of Mentz. His fuccelTor Maximilian I. by his 

of Burgundy, added the^Ne», 
domuiions. During this reign^ Germ|ny v/M 
mto-^rdes, m cach^if which a provincial ar#fe?ti-'' 
• Cttlar junlih&on was eftablilhed. ^ ^ 

A. ft A. ^ hla’^i'^ilian, Charles V. his 

■ f- J^randfon, and heir to the kingdom of Spain in 
ck T’w 9 «\ '"^her, was cleaed emperor. Fran- 

^ anJ Witt equal con- 

M^e of fuccefs. He taifte^ to his fuperior years ^d expe- 
as Whis great reptitation in arms. During 
(oftened their competition by many expret 
regard. Francis in particular declared, 
r?{5*J “^“f ‘hat his brother Charles and he were 

fc ur^ and openly fmtors to the lame miftrefs. The moft 

« will win her; and the 

contented *•.’* Bilt although a generous, 
PI*?"’ «“®ated by the hope of fuc- 
SS* t ^ “P*H*i*^ forming fuch a philofophic refolu- 

Stm appe^ that he hadVomifcd a moderation too 
itfejWfOT humanity, artd which he was little able to praaife. 

‘o his rival, thin F«m. 
f ‘he p!|^s natural to difappointed aa^itiop,. 
mI jn<l'gnation, at 1»ei^ 

j unknown to fame. The fpirit of 

contempt: and from thisjeaUfy, as 
mud3 as from oppofitmn of mterclH, arofe that emulation be- 


Cuicckrdmi. 


tween 



Ite/ermatiMt if 



tween thofe two jErcat monarchs, which irwolve^ t!wn» ie ilii' 
moftperpetu^ hoitilities,aod Icqjt their whole age in agitatten* 

^ Whenj>rinces or private p^oos are refolved torjuan^' 
It is eafy to find a brand of difcord. Charles and Francis had* 
many interfering claims in Italy; and, befides thefe cdwiout* 
purees of contention and competition, the latter thought hitn-' 
felf bound in honour to reftore the king of Navarre to his 
dominions, unjuftly feized by tlie crown of Spain. , Thi^ 
immediately began to negociate; and as Henry Vlll. of £ng> 
land was the third prince of the age in power and in dignity^ 
his friendftiip was eagerly courted by each of the rivals. He 
was the natural guardian of the liberties of Europe. Sensible 
of the confequence which his fituation gave him, and |>Toud 
of his pre-eminence, Henry knew it to be his intcreft to, 
keep the balance even between the contending powers, 
and to reftrain both by not joining conftantly with •either. 
But he was feldom able to reduce his ideas to pradlice. He 
was governed by caprice more than by principle. The paSons 
oFthe man were ever aft-over-match for the maxims of the 
kJig. Vanity and refentment were the great fprtogs td" all 
his adlions; and his neighbours, by touching thefe, found an' 
eafy way to draw him into their meafures 

This was the period of the reformation of religion, whicli'’ , 
took place, in feverai parts of Germany, and afterwards 
tended its effe<as,not only to all the kingdoms of Europe, hW 
ILkewife to the moft diftant parts of the globe, bringing about 
as important a revolution, as is recorded either in the ancient 
or modern hiftory of mankind. Perhaps no revolution ever 
had fo marked and general an influence upon Ae tndiiftry of 
nations, the government of kingdoms, the manner^ of men, 
the progfefs of fcience, and upon fociety in feneral. Tho 
pop)cs bad acquired exceflive power, both in things fpirilud- 
and temporal. All Europe bowed under the yoke of Rome, 
and trembled at the name of pontiff. Thofe who from time 
to time had bddly attempted to wiARand Ais formidai^ 
poweTy Had all fnifcarried. Emperors^ kings^ and natiis^ 
lO vain en^H^cd force* religion* and fcience* to br^iw theur ‘ 
sAains} Ae pontiff’s threme remained unfhaken, en«» 

•oies, ^er unavailing attempts, were obliged to atAncsudedgO 
dumfolves Ae flaves of the fee of Rome. An awraiterTOptpdl? 
|fain of-triumphs over Ae Ohriftian world, fAmcd ^^wly *8*^ 
We eftabliAcd Ae defpotifm of Aejx^. But Aei^U a#' 
appointed time for every thing* It r^rv^ oy ProW*, 
dbisBofor an tJ^ure individual to Aake Ais formtdahie 
«e deprive Ae RomiA fovereign of one half of his 
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' Gff^tahik 

"J^ksmpeA'-^ -e^htrt f» «EHtf« amIii fi-om' 4nit dee^ fleep in 
liiriii^ Atey nii>ere buried^'and pr^eni diem with the hump of 
naibn fdjgion, wi& which they ihi^bt fee the erxors* 
ipipoft web and uhitpalioos of the Latin church-} and <chiefly» 

; they might few the-mifery Of dieir fervile condition. 
I^utber was tM anthor, or rather inftrument, of this memo-*’ 
labte revoiutioa. Born at Eyfteben^ in Saxony, of parents in 
m-Jtnw fhation<«f hfe, he was ptit into a convent Of Auguftin 
.Friai%- where he i^n diftinguifhed himfeif by his great ap¬ 
plication to ftuc(y, by his penetration, and chiefly, by an eafy 
bcdd matuter of expreffing himfelf. He was made teacher 
' of philofophy at Wittemberg, and foon rofe to be profeffor of 
theology in the fame city, where ho-acquired great reputation. 
At this toae Leo X. the patron of the arts and fcierices, wanted 
to ftnifh the fupcrb church of St. Eetqr in Rome, and feeing 
has treafure exhauiled, he opened a n-eafuiw of indulgences. 
ThtJy wefe fent from Rome to be fold in Germany; aqd the 
Dominicans were charged with the fale of them. Never was 
there fo icandalous an abafe of indulgences. wefe foy 

publicly as mercantile Ware, and with the greateft indecenJ|(» 
to taVra'ns aiid ak-houfes *. They were proclaimed as hea¬ 
venly ^vours, wMch of themfelves blotted out the moft hei¬ 
nous crimes. This tended to the encouragement and in- 
ovafe of all kinds of vice. The wicked were not deterred 


any motive of fear from the commiiHon of crimes. Hence 
we may eafdy conceive how very dangerous fuch a-doftrine 
vms to foctety, chiefly at a time, when the voice of confcience 
was Rifled by fuperftition, and reafon and true religion altnoft' 
loft in a crowd of abfurd errors. Whether it was a detefta- 


tkm of thjs dodrine, and thefe abuies, or jeatoufy,'as feme 
Atft "ftie Atiguftin Friars made choice of Luther to preach 
■gainft indulgences, and thofe who fold them. The ^oung 
iBOak poflefled of a lively imagination, and armed with the 
ftambeau of reafon and feripture, declainved with great ftrength 
jif clo^KienCe againft thofe pernicious maxims, and pointing out 
-4be true •ofvrv of indulgences, cooled the zeal of the purcha- 
fen.- EaAoldened by diis fuccels his view^ went ferther; 
'&dif|dayed and attacked the ufurpadons and orors of ftib 
.^Urch m-Rpme..^ In a.word, Iw tm'e oiFthe veil which hid'’ 
hfcr viem fiMte. the eyes of die w^ld, and the throne of the 
fiontifl^ io taOet. Leo, who at firft ddpifed Lather, 
■hras r&kiilMW at thtt .pmKrg& of ftiat reformer, and fummoned 
'before trfttUnaf at Rome. Frederic of Saxony, who 

pieotei^ed htm, <fotained the favour- of Imving his caufe tried 
SitfGecnuuipe. Luther appeared at the diet of Augfburg, pro- 


* .Mvfeeim. 


teded 



(JfiMir. 

by the emperor Charts’* &k ctmdu^ Cardi ^ ^ 

Wan, who was his judge, r«^fed to he» him, and 
him to retraA. Luther would not cow|^y, 
to a gcnerid council, retired fecredy ^ Aug&urg, ^ 
tumS into his own country, attended by many 
flitherto Leo had contented himfelf wid» threatemngs, but M 
Ae reformation increafed, he thundered out anato,^ 
would puniih him whom he confider«^ as *e au^. The 
condemnation of the Pope denounced agan^ him, did but 
irritate Luther the more. Proteaed by his 
countrymen, he renewed his appeal to » gene^ council, 
trwtt/the Pope asAnti-Chrift, burnt the 
nication at Wittemberg, attacked 
of the church of Rome, and fpoke with 
fiemn ceremonies. Charles V. at the 

fame ^Ufr^Vde^nrhoto^^^^^^^ that hi. *eal 
&stey ci convince him of their felfeh^. He.Aer 

Er^ife* alTrm?dTe"Sifh“Sr^ 

nd hL affoon as his fafc condua fhimld expire. * 

^^ft fe^oTof Saxony, not daring to protea 

1 ne eiwor oi / ^ fecured form the 

concealed him in a ^ j,;5 fyftem, and form 

• f fLS's'’HIsfirft attack was agaiS the doarine. 

a body of ‘loan IKS. only two fammentt,- 

of *e ‘Jhurch of w a, ^ 

Baptifm and the Lord s ^ fuperftftuMu, _H® 

invention offaints not only as ufelefs, hot 
rejeaed the ‘"vocano f confidcred as a foare.to ^ 

S[s> 

cS HemaintaiOcd,^; 



in i 


0 ^ 

r' 


,»4wSs?35SSI 

'l»;3-^.!!^^ "“! P«^e-worthy views engaged the elec. 

tone, and adopt fee reformation Fr„„, c „ “ ^ . “'! “‘^- 

pstded intP'Hefie whivw ^ Saxony, his opinions 

^ c aJfo reformed, and 

■ g!^ part of the north of Germany. 

Melanahon, 
*e chief fopport 

> wSig“.^''SS;s"? ‘' "'■‘*4^ 

“en fpread the ro 
Europe. .Bucer introduced them 
teo ^ Im^nal cities upon the Rhine j and Olaus into Sv^ 

Se’h triumph for LuthiS to 

foe felf of Europe Ihaking off the yoke of Rom"- ent m 

k* ^ poLrfid party confultin* 

hfoi, and ^eiving his decHions viith refpel F Hovr S 

the world,® en- 

•SthSfo^f foefr P^itivc Chriftiam-ty, 

fr k- I • ^ to all, and to die peaceably in the 

withont'remorfe^f 

Charfes V* had Wn fuccefsfu) in aboye riiirty battles, 
^fowe he commanded himftlfi but in the decline ?f S S 
to fo^ke him, and being highly cha- 
** ^.^nge, and t^preffed by fickne^ hf r^gned 

a tx i r-' ^ Ferdinand, anTfoe 

A. IX S 55 *. ki^dom of Spmn, foe Ncfoerlands, ItaBgn do- 

^ f°*‘ PJ’t'fip n. He then ». 

froB^the pa^d foe remainder of his days in 

foe ly wafery rf S t. Ji^u^ in Eftramadura, whidi he 
%re(j as the pla.^ of ins i-etreat. It Wsi? feated in a vaH<nf 
^gre%i ext^^^temdfoy a fmafi brook, and furrom5«i by 
^^^ grow^ eov^ wifo lofty trees. In this fontude. 

® *»t wo»ddTiswe foiled a private geo- 

His. taMe wa> j4ib^ ^ 

MafiKita. 


meftict 




Refignatu* and Ghai^ V. ^j||| 

meftics intercoutfethemftwiS^*. 

times fee cwfeavated the plants Ui his wixlea vatb m flSW*., 
hands, fometimes rode out to Ae. neighhwrwg ^ 

litde horfc, die only one whk^ Iw kep^ ^ 

iervant on foot: aro when his innrinitics oc^nw ^ 

thfl& more adive recreadons, be admitted a few gendeOM^, 
stho refided near the monaftery, to vifit ^•^.*"4®”“*^**^-^ 
Sem as equals} or he employed hunfclf m 
^principles, and in framing curious works 
which he had always been remarkably fond, and to which 
E wnlus was peculiarly turned. ^ 

eased, or whatever might be die date of bis b^lt^,he always 
frt^apart a confidcrabJeW»« of 

Sfi regularly attending divine ferv.ee m the chapel of dm 

"T*? S,tf n« SiSmI . ^ P»fcaiv 

• a. r k o rlfo-rpp as to leave no traces of that Ibittid 

S"SS%SS.d=p-.«%^^^^ 

reHfli for Whh th^ he-chaunted the 

£ Mm ^d (informed to aU the tigP«^ 

. Sf/iixISs io ™rj 'H; 

lingular inftance of piety, i- ere&ed in the ebap^ 
oblquies. His tSant^waaced thither in fupciid 

of the monaftery 5 flirOhd. He was 

proce^m f !!,. f-rvice of the dead was diwtsi 

^ in_hw TOiSn, p^ers'diat were ^ wp 

oger himj Im rainidrog hia' tears with 

S »if •' 

ns;»ins w s “osssr.'festf 

nqpjts udwidi of hia «e. cnterptizci 

he died in the ^«W 

hb wft eloquent P»»®p. i jScrfcan do^, 

fnaxtenfiye an empwe, afurthgii 

pr.Robprtfc^ , 



.H« ABhiM as a ffcfesfman, and even n 
*»«*** poffefled in die moft 
^ly rtde^ with inde&tig^ induftiy, tbefcience 
¥ ^^teft ifliportanGe to a mOmtcn, that of diP. 
«mwg Ae raara6tm of men, and etf adapting their talents to 
^ vanws deparniMmts in which they are to be emoloved. 
®Bt, i^tptmtdjr fof Ae imputation of Charles, his infetii- 
^’*'®** *=*P‘ himfelfi Ws neighbours, and his 
««'pet^toaJ inquietude, not only firuftrated Ae chief 

committed to 

wl^ed him to have recourie to low artifice 
'« f“ch deviai 

"7?. as were unworAy of a great prince. 

This mf^us pokey, m itfelf fufficiendy deteftalle, wis ren- 
^red dill more o^pus by a comparifon wiA the open and 
«i^fignjng chataaer of hrancis I. and ferVf^ by^y of 
turn on theF^nch monarA a degree of admfra- 
neiAer hk own talents, nor his virtues as a 
femeigfl,‘fcein to have entitled him. ^ 


CHAP. LXXVL 

, PeMe tfWjM^aUfi.’^Prince Eugene.—Peace Utrecht.— 
\^f^%^«»Sary.—Jpchimements of the King ofPruma., 

D fucceeding emperors 

the CatholiS and 

^umAans, wfaiA deiolated Ap empire, rill FerdihaM III. 




2 # /-» * "V * ‘■‘K 5 cutpirc fwxm 

i ?W<jr^?numv,fiomAattime,hasbeengrtduall» 
power imd IplendOr. * ' 

Ks fori 

li * fever^ uriamuAle, and not vciy for- 

li- Km^“oa Ae one fide, and Ae 

* ¥®*' *" **'? 

taple thnn him Alfece, and many other l^ntier places 
i^irc. And d» Talks would have token Vwnna, 

luui 



had aof the fs^been raifed by Jdin SoUelki, kine of 
l^d. ^ 

Prince Su'gene, of Savoy, was a young adventurer In^uiiin^ 
about thenar 16975 and being one of 3 »c Imperial genejtrf# 
gave the Turks the firft che^».-they received in ffimgary, 
and by the peace of Carlowitz, Tranfylvania - ' 

ftvas ceded to the emperor. The empire how- A. D. ie99 
:vsr could not have withftood the power of 
France, had not the prince of Orange, afterwards king TVil^- 
iptn III. of England, laid the foundation okthe grand .confe¬ 
deracy againft the French power. The Hungarians, fccretly 
encouraged by the French, and exafperated by the unfe^ing 
tyranny of Leopold, were ftill in arms, under the proteiKion 
of the Porte or Turks, when that prince died. 

He was fucceeded by his fon Jofeph, who put 
the eiedtors of Cologne and Bavaria to the ban A. D.ijej. 
ofthe empire 5 but being very ill-ferved by prince 
Lewis of Baden, the general of the empire, the Frenchj^dy 
recovered their affairs, nOtwithftanding their repeated SfttHs, 
The duke of Marlborough, though be obtained very fplendid’ 
victories, had net ^11 the fuccefs he expedied or defenredi 
Jofeph himfelf was fufpedted of a defign to fubveft tbe Ger¬ 
manic liberties 5 and it was plain by his condudi, that be ex¬ 
pected England ihould take the labouring oar in the war, 
which was chiefly carried on for his benefit. The EngliSt 
were difgufted at his flownefs and feltifhnefs 5 but he died 
before he reduced the Hungarians, and leaving^ no male iffue, 
was fucceeded in the empire by his brother Charles VI, 
whom the allies were endeavouring to place on the throtte M' 
Spain, in oppofition to Philip, duke of Anjou, grant^im ito 
Lewis XIV. 

When the peace of Utrecht took place, CharlM 
at firft made a Ihew as if he would continue the A. D; 
war 5 but found himfelf unable, now that he was ) • 

forfaken by the' Englifh. He was theref^ oblig^ to -CflBs 
dude a peace with France at Badeti, tha* he J 
might attend the progrefs of the Turks in Hun- A-D. 
gary, where they received a total defeat from ’ - " 

prince Eugene at the battle of Peterwaradin. Tb^ rCttliy^K 
another of equal importance from the fame ^fne-, 
ral, before Belgrade, which fell into the aali& ' A*. 
of die Impcriiuifts; and next year diepei^cf ’ " - - 
Paffarowitz, between them and tha Tutl^ 

Charles employed every minute of fais'lcifure’lh 
nrranghtnents for increafing and preferving His 
neons' in Italj^and the Mediterranean. . ffa|qnly 
W CIVtWn of Britain devolved to the hqufe of 



IMSa »*»:“. between him and<5eorM I. 

A. t> ^ unfteady was die fyftem of adairs all 
^ til® capital powers 

^ ^ oftea clanged their old alliances, and co^rjed-i 

teuico pa^irnhw, it wfufficient to obferve, that the fafetw 
“Sff®“^‘i«‘i'ent, was the main obiV^ 
court; as that pf the emperor was 

ESf£^ 

w^^^he had 1^00 the Auftrian fucceffion. ° 

SL'fs''' i" • T" 

^J.»i^mnify l./»W fS ,rr™ 

^4e la Italy to, tl^ pnnces of the houfe of Bourbon Prince 
& The fyftepi of France under cardinal FleurV hat^ 

Sii^ liis eldeft ^nghtev the 
h^empreli-queeti, m.tnaaiage to the duke of l 5 )rn!n 

o(X:rtole'L{l 

grave thap ^it he had fo W 

j- «t||(#ed all htui^. f-he youna kbf 
’ volverful ahflv ^ ? Sf, "uffia, with a 





Z^V' Hungary,^^ 

PI?« ^ Pruffia, wa« forewf. tt> cede^tS 

<' psiboe. 


erincc tHo nioft part of the 4ut:hy of Siiella by « 

formal treaty. 

Her yoora, ^ beauty, and fulferings, and tlie noble for- 
i^de with which flie bore them, touched the hearts of ^he 
•"Hungarians into whofe arms flie threw herfelf and her little 
fon; and though they bad been always remarkable for their 
_difafiefilion to the houfe of Auftria, they declared unani- 
moufly in her favour. Her generals drove the French out of 
Bohfl^a; and George II. at the head of an £ngli!ii and 
=,» 4 Kn^erian anny, gained die battle of Dettingeri. Charles 
VII. was at this time miferable on the Imperial 
throne, and driven out of his clefloral domi- A. D. 1743. 
nions, as had been his anceftor in queen Anne’s 
reign, for liding with France, and would have given the 
queen of Hungary almo(l her own tenns; but Ihe haughtily 
and impoliticly rejedled all accommodation, though ad*, 
vifed to it by his Britannic majefty, her beft and indcM only 
friend. This obftmacy gave a colour for the king of Pruflia 
to invade Bohemia, under pretence of fupporting the Impe¬ 
rial dignity; but though he took Prague, and tubdued the 
■ OTcaieft part of the kingdom, he was not fupporied by the 
French; upon which he abandonesl all his conquefts, and 
retired to Silefia. This event confirmed the obftinacy of the 
queen of Hungary, who came to an accommodation wiih 
the emperor, that flic might recover Silefia. Soon aher, his 
Imperial majefly, died; and the duke of Lor- 
Tain, then gran^.Juke of Tufeany, confort to A. 0.174$% 
her Hungarian majefty, after furmounting fome 
difficulties, was chofen emperor, by the title of Francis I. 

The bad fuccefs of the allies againft the French and Ba¬ 
varians in the Low Countries, and the lois of the battle of 
Tontenoy, rrtarded die operations of the emprefs queen 
againft his Proffian majefty. The latter beat the emperor’a 
brother. Prince Charles of Lorrain, who had before driven 
the PruiBans but of Bohemia; and the condiufl of die cm- 
prefs-queen was fuch, that his Britaniiic majefty thouglu 
proper to guarantee to him the poffcilion of Silefia, as cede^ 
by treaty. Soon after, his PruffiM majefty preieidM di»f 

he had « covered a fecret-convention which had b en ear 

tered into between the empfefs-queen, the empre<* <rf Ruffi% 
and the kinf of Poland, as clefior of Saxony, to ^phio> 
of his doaunions, and to divide diem amoiig ihfmudvn. 
Upon diit htt Proffian majefty aU bf a wove da# 

king of Poland out of Saxony, defeated his tyqa^ a#d iwk 
fK^enof Drefdea; which he b^ till a 
nndet the meffiadon of his Brkannic majefty, by wnith ffi# 
king of Pruffia acknowjbdged the 4bkci9^ LomitOsJlpw b«r 
Voii. 4 
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k toft hiA to,o6o of hb beft trfoops, ind wa* atteftded wPft 
bb ereat cooSequtaices in hit favoar. New reinfor’^ra^t* 
wh^ arriired crcry day from Ruffian the of Colbcrg 

S the Rnfiiaot, and<rf Schweidnk® by the fecm-», 

aViTinfr t» have c<»apleted bis roin> when hit moft formi- 
daNeencmTithe etnptefiof Ruflia,died. tseorg# 
4t.D.t7«** n. had died, in the year 1760. 

The death# of thofe illuftnom perfonage# 
#ere followed by great confeqoencct. The Bribih 
of Georee III. were foUcitous to put an end to fr^ar, 
the new emperor of Rnflia recahed hit anw*i- His rtul- 
fran majc^ wa#^ notwkhftanding, fo verjr much reduced 
by his lofi&i, that die emprefs-queen, pjo^Uy, wt^d have 
c^pteicd hk deftruaion, had k not been for the wife back- 
warms^ of the other German princes, not to annihilate 
the boafe of Brandenburg. At firft the emprefs-queen re- 
reaed all terms profarfed to her, and order^ 30,000 men to 
■fcadded to her armies. The vifible backwardnefe of 
cmerak to execute her orders, and the fucceffes obtained 
by hb Proffian majefty, at laft prevailed uimn ter to agree 

to an armiAice, which was foon foUow^ 

Huberdberg, which ^m fecured to Uis t'rul- 
A.D. «7^j. ftan majefty die poffeflion of Silefia. 

Upon the deadi of the emperor, her hulband, 
her fon jofeph, who hadfomc time before been 
A D i7#t. crowned king of die Romans, fucMcded him in 
the empire. Hb Imperial majefty, foon after 
hb accefiom difcovered great talem^fpr goyernm^t, and 
fbr partitioning odier countries. He joined in the difmem- 
.herment of Boland, vrith Ruffie 

vifit incognito, and with moderato attendants, to Rome and 
the priml^l courts of Itaby; ^ had a perfonal 
with his Pruflkn majefty, diongh this did 
lines from beii^ commeamed >tween Auftr^ ^‘^^vafia* 
cn Bccouht of the futxeffipnito the eloStorate of f*^*”*^* 
The Auftrian claims ondib Occafion were very uqjutt, but 
in dieftipport of thrau, while :dw ctmteft continued, the em¬ 
peror. d^^yed gre^ military fkM. Tho#^ vaft arini« 
^re brought into die field onbrtdy^es, do 
of much knfFOrtaace, and an acoommodatioa 
place. Af^diat evert, the ertperor was much em- 
Loved dimi ia das operations of was. He-mate it his f^y 
KSnott die hapi^ of hb ftiNeas, g*^ 
be^i^^ems toleradom fiapprefled utoft ririig»pu» 

tofbeH*y;.anil, by aw etea, he atootehed dm 

allb the fees of did lawyers at a moderate a 
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mount, granting tfeni a penGon in Ika. Ho 0^9 
the ufe of torture in his hereditary dominions, and reformed 
many of the grievanr.es under which the peafants and conjl 
mon people laboured. He was a prince of a {diilofo^c 
turn of mind, and mixed with his fubjedU wkh an cafe and 
a ff a b ility that are very uncommon in perfons of h» rank. 
Heloved the converfation of ingenious men, and appeared 
fi^itous to cultivate that exteniive knowledge, which eno- 
who adorn the elevated ftation'to wlii:h he had 
Seen rafffiAy^ 

Notwithfflkading this, he was far from being fortunatp. He 
pronounced his^wn fatire in the epitaph which he wrote fof 
himfelf. “ HeraJifi? Jofeph II. unhappy in all his undert^- 
“ ings.” Unhappy, becaufe unfuccefsl^l, and unfuccefsful 
Jjecaufe his imagination outran his judgment. To render 
religion independent, fcience free, laws and l^iflation more 
perfect and vigorous, were great and laudable objeds. But 
he failed in all. And the moment before his death, he eiv- 
dured every aggravation of misfortune. Brabant tom from 
himi Hungary bearing off in noify triumph its crown fr«n hi$ 
palace, while he lay mffering the pangs of death; ha hunily 
connei^ion with Ruffia cut munder, and the views of ambition 
clofed by the death of the princefs Elizabedi; his own death 
too, pronouced inevitable to him befme he could view the 
fuccefs of his aims at Belgrade, and the fingle luccefs of his 
life. Again, that fuccefe thrown into fufpenp:, and rendered 
doubtful before his expiring eyes, by the terrible news of the 
danger and expedied defeat of Coburg. Thus, did he drink 
tl)e cup of bitternefs to the very dregs. He died at Vienna, 
on the 20th of February, in the forth-niaA 
year of his" age, in the twenty-fixth year of his A. D. 1790- 
Teign,as erapeiorof the Romans} aiw thetenth 
as king of Hungary and Bphemia. He was fucceeded by his 
fcrother Leopolaj®feph, grand-duke of Tufcany, the prefent 
emperor. 

With regard to littratnrty many of the Germans have 
greatly diftinguilhed themfelves in various branches of leam> 
mg and fcience. In aftronomy, Kepler dcfervedly obtained a 
great reputation $ and Puffendorf^ one of the firit writers on 
the law of nature and nations, has alfo merit as an hiftortan., 
Some of the Fngliih periodical writings, fuch as the Spe 3 a- 
tor, Tader, and Guardian, being tranuated into the German 
iai^uage, e xcited great emulation among the wnttaa of diat 
country, and a number of periodical papers appeared, of vari» 
«as meirit. One of the firft and belt was pubtiihed a Ham. 
fcurg, under the tide of “ The Patru^’, in vdiich -Dr. 
Thoma% the late bl ftinp of Salilbury, was roncerxted j tw be- 
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ing ait diat time cha^ain to the Bntiili fii^brjr at Hamburg, 
and a confiderable mafter of the German language. The late 
ptrfeflbr Gellert, who is one of (he moft elegant of German 
authors, ahd one of thembft efteemcd, has greatly contributed 
to the improvement lif their tafte. His way of writing is 
pirdcularty adapted to touch the heart, and to infpire fectl-_ 
raents of morality and piety. His fables and narrations, w^ 
ten in German verfejliis letters, and his noral romanccs,^re 
fo much read irnGerthan, that even many of the la^:^^.^ 
them almoft by heart. His comedies are alfo v^;r/yopular; 
though they are rather too fentimftntal, and bir&r adapted for 
the clofet than for the ftage. Gefner, whof^ldylls and Death 
of Abel have been tranflated into the language, is an 

ingenious and pleafing writer. It is an unfavourable circum- 
ftance, however, for German literature, that the French lan¬ 
guage fhould be fo fafhionable in the German courts inflead 
of the German, and that fo many of their princes fhould give 
it fo decided a preference. Even the late king of Pruffia or¬ 
dered the 'Philofophical Tranfadtions of his royal fociety at 
BeHinj from the beginning of its inftitution, to be publifhed 
in the French tongue j by which fome of the Germans think, 
that his majefty has call a very undeferved reproach upon his 
'n;f !ar.guage. ■ 

Wit., refpedl to the fine arts, Germany has produced fome 
good painters, archite^s, fculptors and engravers. Printing, 
if firft invented in Holland, was foori after greatly improved in 
Germany. The Germans arc genetally allowed to be the 
firft inventors fef great gunsj as alfo of gunpowder in Eu- 
• rq>e, about die year 1310. Germany has likewife produ^ 
fome excellent mUficians j Haiidelt, Bach, and fiifle, of whom 
Handel ftands at the head 5 and it is acknowledged that he 
arrived at the fuMime in mufto, though he had not the finalleft 
idea between mufic and fenthnent^ ^reifiom 1 
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Origin of the names^ Alhim and Britain—The Romans c»h>- 
,.,mfuer Britain and introduce the luxuries of Jtalj—Inreads 
of the Scots and Pills—Saxon Heptarchj~Intt oduBion if 
flhrijlianity—Laws of the Saxons—Egbert—Invajtoa of the 
— ^ft'cd—His valour, learning, and amiable charac¬ 
ter — -Stif^lar law of Atheljian — Danegelt, or fiifi land- 
tax — Bam^of Hajlings — Arts, manners, and cuftoms of the 
Anglo-Saxom^Danes and Britons. • 

I T is generally agreed, that the firft inhabitants of Britain 
were a tribe of the Gauls, or Celt®, that fettled on the 
oppofite fhore, a fuppolition founded upon the evident confor¬ 
mity of their language, manners, government, religion and 
coi^lexioi}. Britain was little known before the invafion of 
JulXi Cxfar, and its inhabitants were then remarkable only 
for tl^ ferocity or barbarifm. It received the name of Al¬ 
bion, from its white rocks; and Britain, from Britt, an old 
word, which at that time fignified painting the fkin, a praftice 
to which the firft people were much addifted. 

Julius Cxfar conduced his army into this un¬ 
known country, which at that time was divided A. C. 51. 

into feven fmall ftates, governed by petty princes. ' , 

The emperor Claudius conquered a great part of the iAm^ 
and carried their chief prince Cara^acus to Rome in triumph. 
?h the reign of Nero the Britains rebelled } but at laft they 
were entirely fubdued by Julius Agricola. _ _ 

During the abode of the Romans in Britain, they intro¬ 
duced into it all the luxuries of Italy; and it is certam, that 
under them the South Britons were reduced to a Rate of 
great val&lage,and that the genius of liberty retreated norA- 
wards, v^cre the inhabitants made a brave refiftance agaiftft 
thefe tyrants of the world For though the B Aons 
unqu^ionabiy very brave, when incorporated wiA Ae 
man legbns abroad, yet we know of no 
•later times, for their independency at home, 
the many favourable opportunities that prefc^^ fl^ 

The Roman emperors and generis, whileurf Ais 
fifted by Ae Britons, were entirely employed itt rej^irtg the 
attacks of the Scots and Pias, concerning wlfofe origin many 
dilutes have arifen t- The moft probable^in^V^'^ 
feems to be, that they were two tribw of Mtfve Bntoiw, adlo 
ft different times had fted from the dominion of the Romans, 
• Hume. ; + Macphertiai. 
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CHAP. XLIV. 

Titus,-^Dreadful Eruption of Mount Vefuv\us.~Eire and 
Plague at Rome. — Domitian.—Story of Appollonius Ty~ 
aneus. — Nerva. — Trajan. — Plutarch's Loiter to Trajan. 
—Remarkable Exprejjfttn of the fame Emperor.—Strength 
cf the Roman Empire impaired by its extent. — Reign of 
Adrian.—Variety of his Endowments.—One of his Max~ 
ims —He vijits his whole Empire.—His Remark with Re~ 
gard to Phyftcians.—The Stanzas he addrejfed to his de~ 
parting Soul. 

V ESPASIAN, perhaps, did not more oblige the. world 
by his own reign than by leaving fo admirable a fuc- 
eefl'or as his fon Titus, who, from his goodnefs was called 
the Delight of Mankind. One night at fupper, calling to 
mind, that he had not, during the day, granted a favour to 
any man, he exclaimed, “ Alas ! my friends, we have loft 
“ a day.” He gave fufficient proof of his courage in the 
liege of Jerufalem, and might have met with as good fuc- 
cefs in other parts, had he not been prevented by death, to 
the univerfal grief of mankind. On perceiving his ap¬ 
proaching diflblution, he declared, that, during his life, he 
knew but one adfion of which he repented ; and that adtion 
he did not think proper to exprefs. He expired Ihortly 
after, but not without fufpicion of treachery from his bro¬ 
ther Domitian, who had long wilhed to govern. In his 
reign an eruption of Mount Vefuvius did confiderable da¬ 
mage, overwhelming many towns, and fending its afhes into 
countries more than an hundred miles diftant. Upon this 
memorable occafion, Pliny, the naturalift, loft his life; for 
being compelled by too eager a curiofity to obferve the erup¬ 
tions, he was fuffbeated in the flames. Among other cities, 
which were deftroyed by this dreadful eruption, were Pom¬ 
peii and Herculaneum; the ruins of which laft have been 
lince difeovered. 

There happened alfo about this time a fire at Rome, 
which continued three days and nights fuccelfively, being 
followed by a plague, in which ten thoufand men were buried 
in a day. • 

The love which all ranks of people bore to 
his brother, fecilitated the eleiftion of Domitian, A. D, Si. 
notwithftanding the ill opinion many had al¬ 
ready conceived of him. He fo far degenerated fk>m the 

two 
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two execellent examples of his father and brother as to feem 
more defirous of ropying Nero or Caligula; and accordingly 
he met with their fate, being tnurdered by fome of his 
neareft relations. The fenate, in deteftation of his memory, 
Ordered his name to be rafed out of all public a6ls. 

What fome writers relate concerning Apollonius Tyaneus, 
who was then ^t Ephefus, is almoft incredible. "ITis per- 
fon, whom fome call a.‘magician, and fome a philofopher, 
but who more probably was nothing more than an impoftor, 
juft at the minute in which Domitian was flain, v/as lec¬ 
turing in one of the public gardens of the city. But flop¬ 
ping fliort, all of a fudden he cried out, “ Coiyage, Ste- 
« phanus, ftrike the tyrant.” And then, after a paufe— 
“ Rejoice, my friends, the tyrant dies this day ; this day do 
“ I fay! the very moment in which I kept filence he fuffers 
“ for his crimes—he dies!” 

The truth feems to be, that a belief in omens and prodigies 
was again become prevalent. The people were relapiing 
into their priftine barbarity. A country of tgnaranct is es^er 
the proper foil for an harvejt of impofturc. 

Nerva had Icarcely accepted the purple from 
A. D. 97. the aflaflins of Domitian, before he difcovered that 
his feeble age Was unable to ftem the torrent of 
public diforders, which had multiplied under the long tyranny 
of his predecelTor; after a fliort reign of fixteen months, 
he adopted Trajan hfs fucceflbr, a prince poffeflcd 
A. D. 9S. of every talent and virtue that can adorn a fove- 
reign. 

The great qualities of his mind were accompanied with all 
the advantages of perfon. His body was majeftic and vigo¬ 
rous ; he was at that middle time of life, which is happily 
tempered with the w'armth of youth, and the caution of age, 
beino- forty-two years old. To thefe qualities were added, a 
modefty that feemed peculiar to himfelf; fo that mankind 
found a pleafurc in praifing thofe accomplifliments of which 
the poffeffor fsemed no way confeious. Upon the whole, 
'T'rajan is diftinguifhed as the greateft and b^ft empei-or of 
Rome, Others might have equalled him in war, and fome 
mio-ht have been his "rivals in clemency and goodnefs; but he 
feems the only prjnce who ur^ed thefe talents in the greateft 
perfeiJtion, and who appears equally to engage our admi¬ 
ration, and our rega-d. 

One of the firft letfturcs he received, refp^ing his con¬ 
duit in governing the empire, was from Plutarch, the philo- 
.fopher, who had the honour of being his mafter. Upon his 
arrival at Rome, he is faid^ohave written him'a letter to the 
fellqwing purpofe: “ Since your merit, and not your im- 

“ portunities. 
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portunities, have advanced you to the empire, permit me 
“ to congratulate your virtues, and my own good fortune. 
“ If your future government prove anfwerable to your for- 
“ mer worth, I fiiall be happy. But if you become worfe 
“ for power, yours will be the danger, and mine the igno- 
“ miny of your conduct. The errors of the pupil will be 
“ charged upon his inftrudlor. Seneca is reproached for the 
“ enormities of Neroj and Socrates and Quintilian have 
“ not efcaped cenfure for the mifeonduft of their refpedfive 
“ fcholars. But you have it in your power to make me the 

moft honoured of men by continuing what you are. Go 
“ on to command your paflions; and make virtue the fcope 
“ of all your aiflions. If you follow thefc inftru£tions, then 

will I glory in having prefumed to give them; if you neg- 
“ le£t what I offer, then will this letter be my teftimony, that 
“ you have not erred through the counfel and authority of 
“ Plutarch,” 

It would be tedious and unneceflary to enter into a detail 
of this good monarch’s labours for the fiate. His applica¬ 
tion to bufinefs, his moderation to his enemies, his modefty 
in exaltation, his liberality to the deferving, and his fruga¬ 
lity in his own expences, have been the fubjedl of panegyric 
among his contemporaries, and continue to be the admiration 
of pofterity. 

Upon giving the prefeft of the prsetorian bands the fword, 
according to cuftom, he made ufe of this remarkable ex- 
prelfion: “ Take this fword, and ufe it; if I have merit, 
“ for me; if otherwife. againft me.” After v/hich he added, 
“ That he who gave laws was the firjl who was bound to oh- 
“ ferve them.” 

How highly he was efteemed by his fubjeifls, appears from 
their manner of congratulating his fuccellbrs, upon their ac- 
ceffion to the government. “ We wifh yfuj,” faid they, 
“ the fortune of Augiflus, and the goodnefs of Trajan.” He 
died in the fixty-third year of his age, after a reign of nine¬ 
teen years, fix months, and fifteen days. 

The Roman empire was never fo large, nor fo formidable 
to the reft of the world, as when he left it. And yet its 
ftrength w<as much impaired ; for being fpread over fo great 
an extent of territory, it wanted the invigorating princijile of 

f atrlotifm among its fabjedts, ^o infpire them in its defence. 

ts bulk, therefore, feemed rather a fymptom of its difeafe 
than its vigour. 

The fucceftftr pf Trajan was Adrian, his nephew, 
under whom the government flouriftied in peace A.D. 117. 
and profperity. He was one of the moft remarkable 
pf the Roman emperors for the variety of his endowments. 

He 
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He cdmpofcd with great beauty, both In profs and verfe; 
he pleaded at the bar, and was one of the beft orators of his 
time. He was deeply verfed iij, the mathematics, andnolels 
fkilful in phyfic. In drawing and painting, he was equal to 
the greateft mailers. He was an excellent mufician, and 
fung to admiration. Befides thefe qualifications, he had an 
aftonifhing memory. He knew the names of all his loldiers, 
though never fo long abfent. He could didlate to one, con¬ 
fer with another, and wiite himfelf, all at the fame time. 

His moderation and clemency appeared, by pardoning the 
injuries which he had received, when he was a private man. 
One day meeting a perfon, who had formerly been his moil 
inveterate enemy, “ My good friend,” faid he, “ you have 
“ efcaped, for I am made emperor.” 

It was one of his maxims, that an emperor ought to imi¬ 
tate the fun, which difFufes warmth and vigour over all parts 
of the earth. He, therefore, prepared to vifit his whole em¬ 
pire. Having taken with him a fplcndid court, and a confi- 
derable force, he entered the province of Gaul, where he 
numbered all the inhabitants. From Gaul he went into Ger¬ 
many, from thence to Holland, and then pafled over into 
Britain. There he reformed many abufes, and reconciled 
the natives to the Romans. For the better fecurity of the 
northern parts of the kingdom, he built a wall of wood and 
earth, extending from the river Eden, in Cumberland, to 
the Tyne, in Northumberland, in order to prevent the in- 
curfions of die Pi£ls, and other northern nations. After 
travelling into Greece, he pafled over into Afia Minor, from 
whence he diredled his courfe into Syria. He then entered 
Palelline, Arabia, and Egypt, where he caufed Pompey’s 
tomb, which had been long negledled, and almoft covered 
ivith land, to be repaired and beautified. 

He refided in Africa for fome time, and ereded many 
magnificent buildings. Among the rell, he ordered Car¬ 
thage to be rebuilt"; calling it, after his own name, Adria- 
nople. 

Adrian, having fpent thirteen years in travelling through 
his dominions, refolved, at length, to return and end all his 
fatigues at home. There he amufed himfelf in converfmg 
with philofophers, and the moll celebrated men in every art 
and fcience;,who did not fail to grant him that fuperiority 
he feemed fo eagerly to alFefit. Favorinus, a man of great 
reputation at court for philofophy, happening one day to 
difpute with him upon fome philofophical fubjedl, acknow¬ 
ledged himfelf to be overcome. His friends blamed him for 
thus giving up the argument, when he might eafily have 
d&rfued it with fucc»s: “ What,” replied Favorinus, 

“ would 
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would you have me contend with a man, who is mafter of 
“ thirty legions ?” 

Adrian, linding the duties his ftation daily increanng, 
and bis own ftrenglh projiortioually dccreaiing, refolvcd upon 
adopting a fucceflor, whole merits might defcrvc, atid whofs 
courage v/ould fecure, his exaltation. After many delibera¬ 
tions, he made choice of Lucius Commodus, whofe bodily 
infirmities rendered him un.fit for a trufl r>f fuch importance. 
Of this, after fome time, Adrian feemed fentiblc, declaring, 
that he repented of having c!tt>len fo fe.bic a fuccefi'or; and 
fayintr, That he had leaned againft a moiilJeiing wall. How- 
ever,'"CommoJus foon after dVing, the Emperor immediately 
adopted 'I'itus Antoninus, afterwai'ds furnamed the Pious ; but 
previoufly obliged him to adopt two others, namely, Marcus 
Aurelius and Lucius Verus, ail of whom afterwards fuc- 
ceeded to the empire. 

In his laft illnefs, he could not be prevailed upon to obferve 
any regimen, often laying, “ ddhat kinrs died ?ncrt'Iy by the 
“ multitude of their phyficians.” It was probably joy at the 
approach of death, which didfated the celebrated flariias, lo 
well known, in repeating which he expired ; 


Animula vngiih blandula, 
cf^mclquc ccrpoi ib; 

Qoee nunc abibis in locii, 

Pailidiila, rigida, nudula, 

Nc'C, ut I'ok'S, dabls jocos. 

“ Oh flceiing fpirir, wandering fire, 

'I’h'it leng has warnt’d my vciuli-r brealt, 

“ Wilt thou no more my frame iiilpirc ! 

“ No more a plcafing chc,<rlal gueft? 

« Whither, ah! whither art tfiiai flying, 

“ 'I'o wliat dark, undilcuve.td Ihure r 
“ Thou fecm'ft all tiembling, ihivering, dying, 

“ And wit and humour are no inoie.” 

Epiaetus the philofopher, Plutarch, Suetonius, Florus, Ar- 
• rian, and Philo flourlfhed at this period. 
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CHAP. XLV. 

Antoninus Pius.—Marcin Aurnlius, othcmvife cnlled Anioninus 
the Philnfopher.—Ails exceiunt Government.—His Army 
relieved by the Prayers of a Chrijlian Legion.—His Philo- 
fcphica! Alaxims.—His Heath. 

A drian, after a profporons reign of twenty-one years, 
and eleven months, left the Roman throne to Titus Au- 
rtlias Atitoninus, an amiable as well as a good 
A. D. ,38. man. His morals werefo pure, that he was ufu- 
ally compared to Numa, and was fiirnamcd the 
Pious both for his tendernefs to his predeceflhr, Adrian, when 
dyiiig, and his paiticular attachment to the religion of his 
co.mtrv. 

A'hon any of his fuhje<£ls attempted to inflame him with 
a pamon for militaiy glc ry, he would anfwer, “ That he 
“ more dehred the prr/ervatio'i of one fubjedV, than the dc~ 
“ f-tiition of a thoufaiid enemies.” 

ilctorc his death, lie ordered his friends and principal ofE- 
cci s to attend him, wlien he confirmed the adoption of Mar¬ 
cus Aurelius, without once naming Lucius V crus, who had 
bet u joined bv Adiian with him in the fuccclSon. 

His funeral oration was pronounced as ufual, by his 
adopted foil, iM.ircus Aurelius; who, though left fucceflor 
to the throne, tool: I.ucius Verus as his aflociate and equal, 
in governing the (late. 'Thus Rome, for the firft 
A. D. 161, time, Lw itielf governed by two fovercigns of 
. equal power, but of very different merit and pre- 
tenllons. Aurdius was as remarkable for his virtue-s and 
accomplifhments, as his partner in the empire was for his un- 
govci nable palTions and diffipated morals. The one was an 
c.caniple of the greatefl: goodnefs ami wifdom; the other of 
igtiorance, (loth, and extravagance. 

fhe irregular life of Verus foon dcflrnyed an cxcclleat 
conftitution ; and, on a journey from Aquileia to Rome, he 
w’as feized wdth an apoplexy which put an end to his life, 
in the thirty-ninth year of his age, and after having reigned 
nine years m conjundlion with Aurelius. 

The Mai cofiianiii, Quadi, Sarmatians, Vandals, and other 
barbarous nations, having commenced hoflilities, with unu- 
f::;d rage and devaflatiou, Aurelius crofl'ed the Danube by the 
bridge of boats. He then attacked the enemy, gained fe- 
veral advantages, burnt thsir houles and magazines of corn, 
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.and received the fubmiffiohs of fuch as had inconfidefately 
jothed in the invafion. The detail of his campaigns is but 
confuiedly related by hiftoriaiis; one buttle in particular is 
mentioned, which might have proved fatal, had not fome 
mod furpriiing accidents interprfed. This engagement 
was begun by the enemy’s flingert acrofs a river ; which in¬ 
duced the Romans to ford it, and make a great fiaughter of 
thofe who attempted to defend its banks on the ^ppoiue fide. 
The enemy judging they fliould he purfued, retired, having 
previoufly left Ibme bodies of urcheis, covered by a fquadron 
of horfc, to fkirmifh with the Romans, as if they defigned 
to flop their progrtfs. 1 he Romans, with ineonflderate va¬ 
lour, attacking this forlorn hoft, puifu d them among a 
chain of barren mountains; where they found themlelves 
iinexpetfVeclIy blocked up on every fide. However, they con¬ 
tinued fighting, notwithftanding the difadvantage of the 
place; but the enemy, prudently declined engaging, not wil¬ 
ling to leave that victory to chance, which they expgdted 
from delay. At length, the exceffive heat of the inclolcd 
fituation, the fatigues of long employment, together with a 
violent t.hirfl, totally dHheartened the Roman legions. They 
now found, that they could neither fight nor retreat; and that 
they muft run upon certain danger, or become a prey to 
their barbarous enemies. In this deplorable exigence, while 
forrow and dtfpair were their only companions, Aurelius ran 
through the ranks, and in vain endeavoured to re-kindle their 
hopes. Nothing was to be heard but cries and lamenta.ions ; 
nothing fecn but marks of terror and dcfolation. At this 
dreadful juncture, and juft as the barbarians were ready to 
fall upon them, we are aflurccl, by fome writers, that the 
folemn prayers of a Chriftian legion v.h'ch was among them, 
produced filch a fall of rain, as inftantly rcfreflred the fainting 
army. T he foldiers w,ere feen holding their mouths and 
their helmets up to Heaven, and receiving the fliowers which 
came fo wonderfully to their relief. T he fame clouds alfo 
which ferved for their refeue, at the fame time difeharged fucb 
a terrible ftorm of hail, accompanied with tnunder, againft 
the enemy, as aftoniflied and confounded them. By this un¬ 
locked for aid, the Romans recovering their ftrength and 
courage, once more turned upon their purfuers, aad cut them 
in pieces. , 

Such are the circumftances of an engagement, acknow¬ 
ledged by Pagan, as well as Chriftian writer®, only with 
this difference, that 'he latter aferibe the vidtory to their 
own; the former to the prayers of their emperor. However 
his be, Aurelius feeroed fo fenfible of miraculous afliftance, 
that he immediately relaxed the perfecutions avair.fl: the 
Chriftians, and wrote to the fenate in favour of their re- 
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ligion. Notwithftanding this vidlory the war continued 
for Ibme months longer ; but after many violent conllibts, hte 
barbarians fent to lue for peace. Xhe Emperor impofeu con¬ 
ditions upon them, more or lefs levere, as he foinid them 
more or Ids difpofed to revolt. 

lie afterwards retired for fome time to a country feat, 
where, by the ftudy of philofophy, he delighted liis mind, 
and regulated his condufl:. He ufuaily called it his mo¬ 
ther, in oppofition to the court, which he confulered as 
his ftep-mother. He was alfo frequently heard to fay, 
“ That the people were happy, whofe philofophers were 
“ kings, or whofe kings were philofophers.” . ■ 

Aurelius was one of the mod: confidcrablc men of the age, 
in which he lived. His meditations, which have reached 
our times, arc highly commended by the ancients, and much 
ajiproved by the moderns, as an epitome of the beft rules 
that human read,n or philofophy can fugged, for the conduct 
pf a virtuous life. 

K% this emperor was a great encourager of learning, many 
eminent writers flourifhed in his reign ; among whont were 
Judin, Appian, and Eucian. 

Before his Scythian expedition, the people, whofe love to 
the emperor daily incrcafcd, finding him making preparations 
to leave them, raid lefolvtu to expofe himfelf in a dangerous 
war, afi'embled before his palace, bcfeeching him not to de¬ 
part, till he liaJ given tliem indrtidtions for their future con- 
da£l fo that if it Ihould plcafe Heaven to deprive them of 
his prefence, they might, by Ills alTidance, continue itt the 
fame paths of virtue, into which he had led them by his ex¬ 
ample. 'This was a requed, which this truly great emperor 
was highly pleafed in obeying. He fpent three whole days 
in giving them fhort maxims, by which they might regu¬ 
late their lives ; and, having finifhed his lectures, departed 
upon his expedition, amidd the prayers and lamentations of 
all liis fu’ijecis. 

Not long after, he was felzcd with the plague at Vienna, 
wliich dopjieti tile progress of his arms. Nothing, however, 
could abate his dcfire of being beneficial to mankind; for tho' 
his fubinidion to the will of Providence made him meet the 
approaches of death with tranquillity, his fears for the youth 
and unpromiling dilptifitioa of Commodus, his fon and fuc- 
celibr, leemed to*give him great uUcafinefs, and aggravated 
the pangs of his diflblution. Struggling with this appre- 
henfion, and fluiSfuating between hope and fear, he addreded 
his friends and the principal officers that were gathered round 
his bed; telling them, “ .That as his fon was going to lofe 

“ a fatlicr. 
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“ a father, he hoped he would find many fathers In them; 
. would diredl his youth, and tjive him proper in— 

« fti :. 'US for the public benelir, as well as his own.” He’ 
died,in . fifty-ninth year of his age, having reigned nine¬ 
teen yea- uid fome days. 

All the ■glory and profpcrity of the Roman empire feemed 
to die with Aurelius. 'We are now to behold a train of 
emperors either vicious or impotent, either wilfully guilty^ 
or unable to afiert the dignity of their ftation. We arc to 
behold an empire grown too great, finking by its own 
weight, furrounded by barbarous and fucceisfui enemies 
without, and torn by ambitious and cruel faefions within ; 
the principles of the times wholly corrupted; philofophy at¬ 
tempting to regulate the minds of men without the aid of 
religion; and the w.irmth of patriotilhi entirclv evaporatedj 
by being diftufed in too wide a circle. Wc /hall Hill fur¬ 
ther fii'.d the people becoming dull, as they grow impotent; 
their hiffonans cool and Idclels in the moil interelling nar¬ 
rations ; and the convulfions of the grcatefl empire upon 
earth, deferibed in childiih points, or languid prolixity. 


C H A P. LXVI. 

Allfcellaneous Jlemaris. 

firil founder of imperial government had derived- 
. 1 . from a mean family in the Hide town of Aricia, the 
appellation of Ohtavius. As tb.e adopicd Ion of his uncle he 
had aflTumed the furname of Ca-f.u ; but the frrmer was 
Itained with the finguinary profcriotions of the triumvir, 
t ad the latter too ilrongly revived thr memory of the inor¬ 
dinate ambition of the dictator. After a v'ery ferious difeuf- 
fion in the f-natc, the title of A.i-'toiAus was chof-n for, and 
acknowledged by him ; it -was cxprefiive of tlte charaftcr of 
peace and fandlity which he iniiformiy afFccled. But the 
peilbtul title of Auguilus expired not with the prince on 
vvhom it was bellowed, or the family name of Ctefir with 
the liiie to which it originally belonged. 'I'hcfc appellations 
Were foon infeparably conne-fled with the imperial dignity, 
and preferved by a long fucceflion of empersr; ; yet a dif- 
finclion was introduced, and clie f.icrcd title of Auguilus 
was rcfrrved for the moiiitrch, whUll the name of Ctefar was 
R 3 more 
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more freely communicated to his relations, and generally ap¬ 
propriated to the prefuinptive heir of the empire. 

Auguftus, cool and unfeeling, had early aiTumed the .hallt 
of hypocrify, wh’ch he never after ,ards laid afide. equally 
without refentment or humanity, his virtues and even his 
vices were artificial. According to the various didlutes of his 
intereft he was the enemy or the father of the Roman world. 
The fame motives which inducc;d him voluntarily to proiFer 
the refignation of his power, prompted him to profefs a refpedl 
for a free conditution. The people were deceived by the idea 
of civil government; and his fears perfuaded him to conceal 
beneath the pretended garb of moderation the invidious dig¬ 
nity of imperial authority. The fate of Csefar continually 
prefented itfjlf to his view; the fidelity of the legions might 
defend him from the open indignation of avowed confpiracy, 
but no vigilance could protedl him agaiiift the fecret dag¬ 
ger of affaffination. The oftentatious difplay of power had 
provoked the deftruflion of his uncle. The conful or tri¬ 
bune might have exercifed his authority in peace, but the 
title of king infulted the remnant of republican fpirit; and 
Auguftus, v/hilft he coveted the power, dreaded the fate and 
avoided th- indifereet arrogance of his kinfman. The illu- 
five reprefentation of freedom fatisfied a feeble fenatc and 
enervated people; and the fubicquent deaths of Caligula, 
N ero, and Domitian were prompted not by a motive of li¬ 
berty, but a principle of felf-pi'f rvation. The execution of 
Caligula by the m mly refolution of Chaerea feemed for a 
mornent to revive the dying embers of freedom. The coot 
- fuls convoked the fenate in the capitol; they condemned the 
merr.ory of the Cxfars, and gave the watch-word libeity to 
.the ft w coiiortt who faintly embraced their caufe. But the 
ferocious temper of the Proetnrian guards foon extiiiguiftied 
the haftv fpark of republicaiiFm; and this dream of liberty 
ferved r>nly to exercife the moderation of Claudius, who gc- 
ncrouflv pardoned a conduct ne was able to punifh, but which 
he was prudent enougn to defpife. 

A greater degree of danger was to be dreaded from the 
precarious afFedtion and ala; ming infolence of the armies. In 
tl.e act4uirition of his authority, Auguftus had inured them to 
the violation of ever • focial duty. The Roman emperors, 
ho.vcver, had yet fuftered but little from the caprice of the 
legions. The knowledge of their difpofitions induced them 
to inveft their fucc^fibis with a confiderable (hare of prefcrit 
authority. Auguftus refted his laft hopes on Tiberius ; he 
adopted him as his fon, and procured for him the ccnforial 
and ttibunitian power. Vefpafian afibciated in the empire, 
a prince whofe amiable charaiSer turned the public attention 

from 
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from the origin to the glory of the Flavian houfi; the vir- 
>• i-of Titus juftified the confidence of the emperor, and 
tec» "®* during his ibort reign the tranhent Llicity of the 
Roui.ui 

THfe r ’need and feeble age of Nerva promoted the elec¬ 
tion of. r i ; and the weaknefs of the emperor was coun- 
tcrb.ilaiiced by the vigour of his fuccc/Tor. The equitable 
adn niiffration and martial atcliievements of Tiajan, at this 
diftaiit period, excite our reverence and admiration; but no 
inconfidcrable lharc of praif- is due to the patriotifm of 
Nerva, who in calling a ftranger to the fuccelfion, preferred 
the interel’ts of the empire to the pretenfions of conLngui- 
nity. Adrian pofiefied himfilf of that power wh,ch the 
p. netratioa of Trajan mufi at Icaft have reluctantly be¬ 
queathed him. He reformed the laws, fuppoited military 
diicinliiie, .and yilltej every province in perfon. The pre¬ 
mature death of yEl'us Verus foo.i after he was advanced to 
the ranh of Csfar, preferved tlie dignity of the empire, and 
fecureJ its 1 ippiiiefs in the appointment of the A.ntonines. 
'I'he fj!i of Verus was adopted by the gratitude of Pius, and 
on tnc acceilion of Alarcus invelted with an equ.rl fhare of 
the imperial power ; but his reverence for the political ca¬ 
pacity of Ins colleague confined him to the indulgence of 
private vices, and a perfevcrance in excefs terminated the 
diffolute career of a ftiort life, which though not likely to 
conduce to, had never been permitted to interrupt the happi- 
nifs of the Roman world. Antoninus Pius was near fifty, 
and Marcus about feventeen when firfl elevated by the dif- 
cernment of Adrian above the condition of private life, and 
though Pius h.id two fons, he gave his daughter Fauftina in 
marriage to Marcus, obtained for him from the fenate the 
tribunitian and proconfular powers, and affociated him to all 
the labours and honours of empire. Marcus revered the 
charaiSlcr of his benefuSlor; he loved him as a parent, he 
obeyed him as a foveregn; and the forty-two years which 
comprized the extent of their united reigns, is perhaps the 
only period in which the welfare of the people was the foie 
ohje£t of government. The love of religion, jiiffice, 
and peace charafferifed Titus Pius; in private life he was 
amiable and unaiFefded, and the chearful ferenity of his tem¬ 
per evinced the benevolence of his ftul. The virtues of 
Marcus Aurelius were of a feverer kind; fgrmed in the ri¬ 
gid fchool of the Stoics, he afTumed a fteady controul over 
his paffions, and confidared virtue as the only good, vice 
as the only evil. Amidff the tumult of a camp, his mind 
was exercifed in meditation, and he even condefeended to 
impart the philofophy he cultivated; but his life was the 
nobleft comment on the precepts df Zeno; fevere sud in- 
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flexible towards himfelf he was mild to the failings of 
others, and lamented that' Avidius CaflTius, the aytlr .;, 
and leader of a rebellion, had by a voluntary death with- 
draw’n himfelf from his mercy. Though he regj-.,'cted the 
calamities, and detelled the ferocious features ol wafi he 
readily xpofed himfelf to the dangers of it, n;r was he 
deierrefl by the feveriry of the climate from enduring, on 
the frozen banks of the Danube, the hardships of eight 
winter campaigns. But the weaknef^ of his conftitution 
was inferior to the flrength of his mind, and his body funk 
at length beneath the accumulated preffure of iuccliant fa¬ 
tigue ; yet his memory was revered by a grateful [leople, 
and his image, long after his death, was frc(|ucntly pre¬ 
served among thole of the hcu.'ehold gods. 


CHAP. XLVII. 

Commodus — lih Tyranny — Pcrtlnax—TThy called theTennh- 
ball of Fortune,—The Empire expofedto j'ale—Tyidius JulT 
anus—Elis laconic Speech to the Senate—Is beheaded. — Se- 
•usrus—hlis defpotic Government—His Expedition into Bri¬ 
tain, %uhere he builds a wall .— Curacalla and Geta divide 
the Empire.—Gcta ajjajjinatcd.—Caracalla murdered .— 
Jilacrinus .— Heliogabalus,—His Female Senate.—His pro¬ 
digality. — jllexander's excellent Dijpofition.—His Death .—• 
Alaximin.—His gigantic ftose, and extraotdinary appetite. 
•—His Tyranny.—His Death. — Pupienus, Balbinus, and 
Gordian put to death—Phillip celebrates the Secular Games. 
—Is killed by a Sentinel. ^ 

T H E merits of Antoninus paved the way 
to t le throne for Commodus ; who w'as 
ackn wkdged Emperor, firif by tire army, then 
the fenate and people, and ihortly after by all the pro¬ 
vinces. But though he owed the empire to the adoption of 
his fuppo'ed lather, many, were of opinion, tliat he was the 
fpuriuus ilTue of a gladiator; his own cqndutSl afterwards, 
and the wanton chara>Sler of his modaer Faullina, having, 
perhaps, gi' cn rile to the report. 

“ li a man were called to fix the period in the hiftory of 
the world, durijig which the condition of the human race was 
moll h ippy and profperou.s, he wotdd, without hefitation, 
name that which elapfed from the death of Domitian to 

the 
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the acceflion of ComiTiodus, awretch^ in whofc mrtiild 
“AJery fentiment of virtue and humanity was extindf. Tills 
'* ' tyrant, after having oppreffed his fuhjedls thirteen 
yea peridied by poifon, given him by his favourite coa- 
eftb " 'darcia. 

T[ 1. -'acant throne was inftantly filled by 
Pertinax, prrefedt of the city, an ancient fenator, A. D. 191. 
of confular rank, whofc conlpicuous merit had 
broke through the obfeurity of his birth, and raifed him to 
the firft honours of the flate. The haily zeal of this vir¬ 
tuous prince to reform the corrupied ftatc, proved fatal to 
himfelf and his country. The fiddlers dreading the (VritSt- 
nefs ot the ancient diicipline, which he was preparing to 
reldore, and regretting the licentioufnefs of the former reign, 
railed a general fedition; when, on the eighty-fixth ^ay 
only after the death of Commodus, Per(.inax fell by die 
hand of one of his guards. 

From the number of his adventures, he was called the 
Tennis-hall ot Fortune : and certainly no man ever experi¬ 
enced fuch a vai iety of fituations, witit fo blamclefs a cha- 
radler. 

’^I'he empire was now openly expofed to fale by the 
prajtorian guaids, and purchafetl by Didius 
Jiilianus. Upon being conducted to the fenatc- A. D. 191. 
houfe, he addrefled the few fenators who were 
prefent, in a very laconic fpeech. Fathers, you want an 
emperor, and 1 atn the fitteji perfon you can chooje. But 
even this, thort as it feems, was unnccclfary, tince tlie 
fenatc had it not in their power to refufe their approbation. 
JJis fjx'cch being backed by the army, to whom he had 
given about a milli ni of our money, fiicceeded. Tlie 
choice of the foldie s was confiuned by the ibnale, and 
J.)idius was acknow lodged ennicror. 

The provinces revoked ; and new competitors offering 
their claims, Severus the higheft bidder, was hailed Aii- 
guflus, and Didius julianus was beheaded by a feutenoe of 
rhe Senate, as a common criminal, after having purchafed, 
w ith an immenfe treafure, an anxious and precarious reign 
of only fixty-tix days. 

Having obtained the purple by means of 
cruelty and hloodthed, Severus fecured himfelf A. D. i9j. 
in the government, by incufi ating the^princi- 
plcs of defpotifm, and patfive obedience. His will was the 
law of the empire. 'I'hc fenate no longer potTclfcd the 
thadow of authority m the civil and military department; 
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fo that Scverrs may 1>* roauclcrcd as the jirinfipal author 
nf the tleciiiu’ of the l^-oman empire. He made an expe^'' 
dition into Britain, m erd' r to cmplete the iong-attemr.Kl 
conqueft of that ifiand. In pnrfuing the enemy, hhi^army 
ftufered ir.oft dreadful hatdrhps. They were obl’ged to 
hew their vv.iv ihrouah it.tricale forefls, to drain eNtcnfive 
ir.nrlhcs, and form bridges over rapid rivers ; fo that he lofl 
fifty thoufaiid men by fatigue and hrkneis. However, he 
furmounted all thefe difl'Cukies with unremitting ardour, 
end proiecirted his lucceffes with fiicii vigour, that he enm- 
ptlkd the enemy to fue for peace; which he granted upon 
their furrendering a confiderable part of their country, to¬ 
gether with all their arms and military preparations. 

Having thvis given peace to Britain, for its letter fecu- 
rity he built that famous wall, which flill goes by his name, 
extend,ng from Bolway Frith, on the w'ell, to the Gcr . an 
ocean on the eaft. It was eight feet broad, and twelve feet 
high, planted with towers, about a mile diftant from e xh 
otlier, and communicating by pip s of biafs in the wall, 
which conveyed ir.flri’.dlions from one garrifon to another 
with incredible dii'p ifch. 

b’everus died at York, in the fixty-filth year of his age, 
and in the e ghteenth of a fuccefsful reign. 

From this period the Roman empire gradually decayed, 
being haraffed on :dl fides by pou'erful invaders, and con- 
vulfedby the furious contefts of domelHc foes. 

On the death of Sevenis, Caracalla and 
A. D. 211. Geta, his fons, agreed to divide the emi'ire. 

Such a divided form of government would have 
proved a fonree of dilcord between the moll afFedlionate 
brothers. It was impoffible that it could Gng li bhfl be¬ 
tween two implacable enemies. It w'as vifible that one 
only could reign, and thit the other mufl fall. The unfor¬ 
tunate Geta avas alTaffinated, and Caracalla, after a feries 
of cruelties, was murdered in the fixth year of his reign. ■ 
Such was the end of a monfler, whofe life difgraced human 
nature. 

After the death of Caracalla the Roman world remained 
three days without a mailer The pnetorian guards con- 
fidertd the power of beflowing it as almofl a legal claim. 
'J'he prudence of Adventiis, the fenior prtefecl, rejedled the 
dangerous pre-emiiionce, and they were iirduced relucSlantly 
to grant it to the crafty Macrinus, whom they neither 
loved nor elleemed. Heliogabalus, the natural fon of Ca¬ 
racalla, foon hipplanted hun, and he was put to death, 
after d fhort reign of oue year and two months. 
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Hellogabalus was prieft of a temple dcd.- 
- ed to the fun, in Emefa, a city of Fa i nici i; A. D 21S. 
an"'^ hough •■'t fourteen years old, was greatly 
lovea '' the army, for the beauty of his pci fon. and the 
ineftior- his father, whom they ftill conlidered as their 
grcatelt aefaftor. 

He w<ts fo partial to the ladies, that he built a fenite-' 
houfe for women, with fuitable orders, habits, and dillinc- 
tions, of which his mother was made pre .dent. All tiieir 
debates turned upon the fa hio^ s of the day, and the-diifereat 
form.ilities to be u1etl at giving and receiving vihts *. 

His prodigality was fo boundlefs, that he always drelTed 
in cloth o. gold and purple, cniiched with precious flones, 
and never wore the lame habit twice. He was oit. n heard 
to fav, that fuch dilhes as were cheaply obtained, were 
fcarce worth eating. His (uppers, theraiure, geocrallv colt 
fix ihoufind crowns, and often hxtv thoufand. 

Having been periuadedby his grand-motlier to adopt his 
coulin, Alexander, as his iuccelTor, Hellogabalus was foon 
after put to deal! 1 by the foldiers, w'ho tlarew Vhis body into 
thcT:bcr, wldt heavy w'eights, that none might find it in 
order to give it burial. 

Alexander was declared emperor without op- 
pofition. The finate, with their uiual adulation, A. D. itz. 
wilhed to confer new titles upon him ; but he 
modcdiy declined ihem all, alledging, (hat titles vyere then 
only honourable, when given to merit not to Jlatlon. His 
liberality cndcaied liiin to the .irmy, his virtues to t'.i: fenate. 
But thoiioh he poflelfed the tides and powers of imperial 
dignity, it was loon perceived, that the reins of government 
w^rc held, by ths hand.! of two women, his mother MaiUEa, 
and his grandmother Ms'a. This was the cau.e of uis 
min. The foldiers openly exclaimed, that they were go¬ 
verned bv an avari'.oous woman, and a mean- piiitcdboy, 
tind refolved upon cledling an emperor, cap .bic of ruling 
alone. Maxiinin, an old experienced commander, held 
conferences with the ioldiers, and m a'ne.i (h.t (edition. At 
length, being dt c’-mined to difpaich their prefeiit emperor, 
they (cut an executioner who immediately ftruck off his 
head; and Ihortlyafter that of his moth r. lie died in the 
twenty-ninth year ol his age, after a pro(porous reign of thir¬ 
teen years and nine days ; ins deaui proving, thit neither 
virtue nor juil^ice can guard us agaiidl the misfortunes of- 
this life ; and (hat good men are to expect th:ir reward in a 

place of more equitable difiribution. 

Ma.ximin, who had been the chief promoter of AHxan- 
4 er’s deadi, was chofen. emperor. He was a pcalant of 
• Hooke. 
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Thrace, and, m the prcgrcfs of the Emperor Sevens throuffc 
that province, was firft elevated to royal notice, and apii=.s: 
bation. His ftrength and Ikill difplayed in vvreftlb . and 
running, procured him permiffionto cnlid ainonp the .rSans- 
and his valour and llrift attention to di.cinliuc acfvan -ed him " 
during the reign of Severus and his fon, to the raiiL of cen¬ 
turion. 

! , f gigantic fee, being no Icfs than cioht feet 

I and an half high ; and, it is faid, that he generally arc forty 
I pomids of flc/li every day, and drank iix gallons of wine ^ 
rn! a ^^ted by literature, his^appe-arance unpo- 

tuhed by the arts of civil life, were contralled with the amia¬ 
ble manners of the unhappy Alexander; and the tyrant, con- 
r , ]dchcicnccs, and depending on the attachment 
ot his foldiers, perfeciited with unrelenting cruelty tlic reft of 
mankind. Defirous of extirpating the remembrance of his 
original obfeurity, he confounded in the finie indlferiminate 
ruin, thofe who had fpurned at his humbler fortunes, with 
thofe who had relicvcd hi.s diflrrefs and aflifkd his i-iilna hopes. 
Magnus 1 confular fenator, was acciifed of coiirpiring"'’againfi 
him. Without even the form of a trial, Magnus was put to 
death, and four thourand of iiis fuppofed accomplices involv- 
, ctf in his fate. 1 he nobility of Rome, who had governed 
provinces, who had commanded .armies, and triuinphed as 
confiJs, were fewed up in the hides of flaiightercd animals, 
exjxifed to wild beatts, and beaten to death with clubs. From 
: fns camp on the Rhine or Danube, (for he feorned to vific 
Italy or Rome) he iil'ucd, in the language ‘of defpotifm, the 
unfeeling dictates of fuiguinary barlCirifiii, and trampled on 
every principle cf law or juftice, fupported by the avowed 
power of his fword. As long as the cruelty of Maximin was 
counned to the fenators of Rome, or the courtiers who at- 
tended him, the body of the people regarded it with indiffe¬ 
rence t but their rcfintmcnt was aVoufed as loon as the avarice 
©f die tyrant attacked public property. 

Being fuperfeded by tlie election of Pupieniis and Babinu-t, 
as joint Empcn.rs, he paffed the Alps, and entering Italy, he 
a-irproachcd the city of Aquileia, which he was aftonifhed to 
Had prepared for the moll obftiiiate rcfiftance, and refolved 
ro. hold out a regular fiegc. His nrlt attempt was to take the 
c.ty by floini; but the befieged tlirew down fuch quantities 
«>f Icaldiiig pitch and fulpliur upon his foldiers, that they were 
nnable to continue the affault. He then determined upon a 
blockade; but the inhabitants were fo refeiute, that even the 
©Id men and children were feen combating upon the walls, 
while the women cut off their hair, to fiirnilh the foldiers 
with bow-ffrings. Fra.ximin’s .-age, at this unexpeaed op-’ 
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pofition, was now ungovernable. Having no enemies to 
bis refentment upon, he turned it againft his own 
comma>’''“-^. He put many of his generals to death, as if the 
citjf haij JJ out through'their neglea or incapacity, while 
famine r.', ’e great depredations upon the reft of his army. 

He was toon after flain in his tent, after a rcimi of three 
years and a few days. His fon, whom he had aftociated in 
his pov/er fliared the fame fate. The gates of Aqiiileia were 
thrown open to his deftroyers, and the head of Maximin on a 
fpear v/as borne in triumph through the ftreets. 

His alSduit)', when in a humble ftation, and his cruelty, 
when in power, ferve to evince, that there are fome men, 
whofe virtues are fitted for obfeurity; as there are others, 
who only fhew themfelves great when placed in an exalted 
ftation. 

Pupienus and Balbinus, as well, as Gordian, came to an 
untimely end; and the laft mentioned Emperor fell by the 
hands of one to whom he had been a benefiiotor. His appoint¬ 
ment of Philip, by birth an Arab, and by profelEon a robber, 
to the praefedture, proved fatal to the life and power of Gor¬ 
dian. The boldnefs of the new praefedf afpired to the throne ; 
the minds of the foldiers were irritated by artificial fcarcity, 
and the arms, which ought to have defended, were turned 
againft their mafter. By a fentence of the foldiers, he was 
ftript and led away to death, and a finall monu¬ 
ment on the banks of the river Aboras, attefted A- D. 24/]. 
the fpot of his execution, after a reign of fcarcc 
fix years, 

Philip caufed the fccular games to be celebrated, with a 
fnagnificence fuperior to any of his predeceflbrs, it being juft 
a thoujand years from the building of the city. At this time, 
we are told, both Philip and his fon vv'ere converted to Chrifti- 
anity. A murderer, however, and an ungrateful ufurper, does 
no great honour to v.'hatcvcr opinion he may happen to em¬ 
brace. 

The army,-foon after, revolting in favour of Decius, one 
®f the fentinels, at a blow, cut off Philip’s head, in the forty- 
fifth year of his age, and after a reign of about five years. 
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CHAP. XLVIII. 

Decins.—The Chriji'ians areperfecuted.—Invajion of the Goths 
end Vandals.—Decius lofes his Life in a ^uagmire.-^—Gallus 
agrees to pay ’Tribute to the Gsths.-r^Valerian defected by the 
Perfians., and taken Prifoner. — Various Charafler of Ga- 
lienus.—His reign is marked by accumulated Calamities .—- 
Claudius defeats the Goths.—Remark of one of the Gothic 
Generals refpeliing Books.—Character of Claudius. — Aure- 
lian defeats Zenohia, ^ueen of Palmyra and the Eaji.—His 
Vow.—Longinus put to death,—Aurelian affajfnatcd. 

P hilip having met with the fate he deferved, 
Decius was univerfally acknowledged as his 
fucceflbr, whofe adlivity feemed, in fome mea- 
fure, to ftop tjje haftening decline of the Roman empire. 
Nothing, however, could now prevent the approaching down- 
fal of the Pate. The obftinate difputes between the Pagans 
and the Chriftians within the empire, and the unceafing ir¬ 
ruptions of barbarous nations from without, enfeebled it be¬ 
yond the power of a remedy. I'o ftop thefe, a perfecution 
of the Chriftians, now the moft numerous body of the peo¬ 
ple, was impoliticly, as well as unjuftly, begun ; in which 
thoufands were put to death, and all the arts of cruelty tried 
in vain to leflen their growing numbers. ' 

This perfecutioit was fucceeded by dreadful devaftation 
from the Goths, particularly in Thrace and Masfia, where 
they had been moft fuccefsful. Thefe barbarians deduced 
their origin from the vaft ifland, or peninfula, of Scandinavia; 
and the name of the Goths is now loft in that of the Swedes. 

In the iZdJa, a fyftem of mythology compiled in Iceland, 
about the thirteenth century, we diftinguifli two perfons con¬ 
founded under the name of Odin, the god of war, and the 
great legiftjtor of Scandinavia. 'Phe latter inftituted a reli¬ 
gion adapted to the climate and people, and fubdued numerous 
tribes on either fide the Baltic. But though Ibme faint tra¬ 
dition is preferved of a Scandinavian origin, we muft not ex- 
pedl any ftrief account of the time and circumftances of their 
emigration. To crofs the Baltic, the inhabitants of Sweden 
poflefled furEcient vefleis, and the diftance from Carlferoon to 
the neareft ports «of i’rullia and Pomerania exceeds not an 
hundred miles. From the commencement of the Chriftan 
sera to tiie age of the Antonines, the Goths were eftabliftied 
towards the mouth of the Viftula. Weftward of the Goths, 
the numerous tribes of V andals fpread along the banks of the 
Oder i and a rcfemblancc of manners and la.ngu3ge feems to 
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indicate that the Vandals and the Goths were originally one 
p>.ople. About the reign of Alexander Severus, the province 
of Dacia experienced the deftruilive fury ©f the Gcths in 
tbeir inroads, whofe arms were turned againft the milder re¬ 
gions the fouth; and the march of the barbarians cncrcafed 
their numbers with the braveft warriors of the Vandalic 
ftates. 

The Goths were now in pofTeflion of the Ukraine, a coun¬ 
try of confiderable extent and uncommon fertility. 'I'he fizc 
of the cattle, the temperature of the air, the aptnefs of the 
foil for every fpecies of grain, and the luxuriancy of the ve¬ 
getation, all difplayed the liberality of nature, and tempted the 
induftry of man; but the Goths withftood all thefe tempta¬ 
tions, and ftill adhered to a life of poverty and rapine. 

The Scythian hords towards the eafl:,‘prefented the doubt¬ 
ful chance of unprofitable vidlory; the Ro.man territories were 
far more alluring. Burfting through the province of Dacia, 
the barbarians extorted a confiderable ranforn from Marcia- 
nopolis, the capital of the fecond Maefia. The invaders re¬ 
treated with their booty, to return with double force. Thefe 
irruptions Decius went to oppofe in perfon, and coming to an 
engagement with them flew thirty thoufend of thefe barbari¬ 
ans in one battle. Being refolved however, to purfue his vic¬ 
tory, he was by the treachery of Gallus, his own general, 
led into a defile, where the king of the Goths had fecret in¬ 
formation to attack him: In this difadvantageous fituation, 
Decius firft faw his fon killed writh an arrow, and foon 
after his whole army totally put to the rout. Wherefore, 
refblving not to furvive the lofs, he put fpurs to his horfe, 
and inftantly plunging into a quagmire, was fwallowcd up, 
and his body could never be found. 

Gallus, who had thus betrayed the Roman 
army, had addrefs enough to get himfelf declared A.D. 251; 
Emperor by that part of it which furvived the 
defeat. He was the firft who bought a difhonourable peace 
from the enemies of the ftate, agreeing to pay a confiderable 
annual tribute to the Goths, whom it was his duty to reprefs. 
Having thus purchafed a fhort relaxation , from war, by th« 
dilgrace of his country, he returned to Rome, and followed 
his pleafures. regardlels of the wretched fituation of the cm- 
pire. 

The ftate of the Roman provinces, at that time, was very 
deplorable. The Goths, and other barbarous nations, not 
fatisfied with their late bribes to continue in peace,broke in 
like a torrent, upon ‘the eaftern parts of Europe. On the 
other fidfe, the Perfians and Scythians committed unheard of 
ravages in Mefiipotamia and Syria. The iinipetor, regnr 1 - 
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left of every national calamity, was loft in fenfuality at home; 
and the Fagans were allowed a power of perfecuting the 
Chriftians through all parts of the itaie. 

a^milianus Gallus’s general, having gained a victory over 
the Goths, was proclaimed Emperor by his conquering army. 
Upon hearing this, Gallus, being roufed from the intoxica¬ 
tion of pleafure, prepared to oppofe his dangerous rival. Both 
armies mot in Ma;lia, and a battle enfued in which rEmilia- 
Bus was victorious, and the profligate Galius was flain. His 
death was merited, and his vices were fuch, as to deferve the 
detettation of pofterity. 

The fenate having refuted to acknowledge 
A. D. 25J. .ffimiiianus as Emperor, an army that was fta- 
tioned near the Alps, chofe Valerian, their own 
commander, to fuccced to the throne, who let about reform¬ 
ing the ftatc with a fpii 't that feemed to mark a good heart 
and a vigorous mind. But reformation was then grown al- 
moft impracticable. I'he difputes between the Pagans and 
Chriftians divided the empire as before, and a dreadful per- 
fecution of the latter enfued. 'I'he northern nations over-ran 
the Roman dominions in a more formidable manner than 
ever, and the empire.began to be ufurped by a multitude of 
petty leaders, each of whom ncgleCtlng the general intereft 
of the ftate, fet up for himtelf. To add to thefe calamities, 
the Perfians, under their king Sapor, invaded Syria, and 
coming into Mefopotamia, took the unfortunate Valerian 
prifoner, as he was making preparations to oppofe them. 
Nothing can exceed the indignities, as well as the cruelties, 
which were practiled upon this unhappy monarch, thus f-dlen 
into the hands of his enemies. Sapor, we are told, .always 
ufed him as a for.t-Iloo! for mounting his horfe ; he added the 
bitternefs of ridicule to his infults, and ufually ohftrved, that 
an attitude like t.'iat to which Valerian was reduced, was the 
beft ftatue that could be creCted in hojiour of his victory. 

In this abjeCt fituation he lived for fome years ; and when 
he died, his body, by Sapor’s order, was flayed, and‘preferved 
in fait. His Ikin was drelfed, dyed red, and expofed in a 
temple, where, to the eternal ignominy of the Roman name, 
it wasiRown to all foreign princes and ambafladors, as a mo¬ 
nument of the po-ver of the Pcrfian monarch. 

• When Val erian was taken prifoner, his fon, Galicnus, 
promifmg to rcven^;e the infult, was chofen Emperor; but 
he foot! difeovered, that he fought rather the fplen'dour than 
the toils of c?ripire. It is not caly to delcribe the various 
charaCier of this prince; he was a ready orator; an elegant 
poet, a fldlful gardener, an excellent cook, and a moft con¬ 
temptible fovercig.n. When the reigns o government were 
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h'sW by (b weak a hand, it is not furprifing that a crowd of 
ul'urpers fliould dil>raa; the provinces; but the revival of the 
thirty tyrants of Athens, in the ftate of Rome, is rather the 
child of an ingenious huicy, than the offsprinsr of truth. 

Bill: the provinces of Rome were not only doomed to expe¬ 
rience the invaiions of barbarians, and the ufurpations of 
tyi'ants; the reign of Galienus is marked by accumulated 
calamities. In Sicily, troops of banditti, and a licentious 
crowd of Haves and peafants, reigned over the plundered 
country, and intercepted the revenue of the capital, fa Alex¬ 
andria, the inhabitants, abandoned to the rage of their paflions, 
maintained a civil war within the city; and for twelve fuc- 
ceffivc years, every ftrect was polluted with blood, and every 
building of ftrength was converted ir.to a citadel. A lono- 
and general famine, the confequence of ranine and opprefllon, 
depopulated'the provinces and cities of Rome; ami .) bu'ous 
plague, which commenced in the year two hundrec and fifty, 
and continued for fifteen years to rage throughout the whole 
extent of the Roman em])lrc, carts an additional gloom over 
this period of diigrace and cr.lair.ity. 

Galiciins, having led an army to beftegc the city of Milan, 
which had been taken by one of the ufurping tyrant?, W’as 
there rtain by his own (iilditrs, Martian one of his generals 
having confpired againft him. 

The origin of Claudius, who was norainated 
to fuccecd Galienus, was (rbfeure, but his merit A. D. i63. 
had attracSed the favour of De-cius. He was a 
man of great valour and condudf, equally remaikalde for the 
ftrength of his body and the vigour of his mind. He was cliaJlc 
and temperate, a rcv.'arder of the good, and a fevere puniiher 
of fuch as tranfgrefied the laws. 'I hus endov/cd, ihcrefoic, he 
m fome meafure put a flop to the precipitate decline of the 
empire, and, once more, feejned to reilore tiic glory of Rome. 

The firft 1 . bour of Claudius was to revive in his troops a 
fenfe of order and obedience; and after painting to them the 
exhaufted ftate cf the empire, and the mifehiefs arifing from 
their own lawlcfs caprice, he declared, he intended to point 
the firft effort of their arms againft the hoftile powers of tlie 
rapacious barbarians. 

Thefe barbarians had made Uieir principal arid moft fuc- 
cefsful irruptions into Thrace and Macedonia.. They fwarm- 
cd over all Greece, and had pill.aged the famouscity of Athens, 
which had long been the fchool cf all the polity arts to the 
Romans. The Goths, however, had no vei, ation for thefe 
embellifhments, which tend to foften and h-.^iani'^'’ >n" mmJ, 
but deftroyed all monuments of tafte and lea ...g with the 
moft favage alacrity. It w'as upon one of thefe occafions, that 
VoL. 1. S having 
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having heaped together a large pile of books, ift order to bum 
them, one of their commanders dilTuaded them from the de- 
fign, alledging, That the time which the Grecians jbould wajlc 
on boots, would only render them more unqualified for ywar. 
But the empire feemed to tremble, not only on tliat lide, but 
almoft in every quarter. At the fafne time, above three hun¬ 
dred thouland of thefc barbarians (the HerulT, the Trutangi, 
the Virtugi, and many namelefs and uncivilized nations) came 
down the river Danube, with two thoufand fhips, fraught 
with men and ammunition, fpreading terror and dcvailation 
on every fide. 

In this ftatc of univerfal difmay, Claudius, alone, feemed 
to continue unfhaken. He marched his difproportioned army 
againft the favage invaders, and though but ill prepared for 
engaging with them, as the forces of the empire were then 
employed in different parts of the ^world, he came off vi£lo- 
rious, and made an incredible daughter of the enemy- The 
whole of their great army was either cut to pieces or taken 
prifoners; hoiifes were filled with their arms, and fcarce a 
province of the empire that was not furnifhed with flaves, 
from thofe that furvived the defeat, 

Thefe fucceffes were followed by many others in different 
■parts of the empire} fo that the Goths, for a confidcrablc 
time, made but a feeble oppofition. 

The reign of Claudius was aflive and fuccefsful; and fuch 
is the charadfer given of him by hiftorians, that he is faid to 
have united in himfelf, the moderation of Auguftus, the va¬ 
lour of 'Prajan, the piety of Antoninus, and all the virtues 
of the good princes who had reigned before him. 

Longinus and Porphyry flourifhed at this time. 

Immediately after the death of Claudius the 
A. D. army made choice of Aurelian, who was at that 

time mafter of the boric, and efteemed the moff 
valiant commander of his time. Being foon after univcrfally 
acknowledged by all the ftates of the empire, he affumed the 
government with a greater fharc of power than his predeccl- 
fors had enjoyed for fame time before. 

The Franks, and Batavians ware compelled to repafs the 
Rhine, and the power of Aurelian was effablilhed in tranquil¬ 
lity from the wall of Antoninus to the columns of Hercules. 

He then turned his arms againft 21 enobid, the queen of 
Palmyra and the Eaft. This extraordinary woman claimed 
her defeent from the Macedonian kings of Egypt i her beau¬ 
ty was only to be equalled by her underftanding, her chaftity 
hy her valour; Ihe poflefTed in equal perfeiftion the Greek, 
the Syriac, and the Egyptian languages, aqd had compared 
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the merits of Homer and Plato Under the tuition of the fub» 
lime Longinus. 

Odenathus, who had raiffed himfelf from a private fta- 
tkni to the dominion of the Eaft, courted and obtaiifed her 
hand, and his fuccefs was in a great meafure afcribed to-her 
prudence, They twice purfued the Perfian monarch to the 
gates of Cteiiphon ; but the Palmyrenian prince invincible 
in war, fell a vidtiin to domeftic treafon, and was affaflinated 
in the niidft of a great entertainment, by his nephew Mae- 
onius, who had fcarcC time to aflume the title ot Auguilus 
before he was facrificed by Zenobia to the memory of hei 
her hufband. 

Zenobia had long difclaiircd the Roman power and efla- 
bliflied art empire of her o^vn. To oppofe this extraordi* 
nary woman, AUrelian led his army into Afia and fur- 
inoimling all the obii:ru<Siions that were oppofed againft 
him, he at length fat down before Tyana, a city of Cap¬ 
padocia ; which fecmed refolved to hold out againft him, 
and afiually, for fome time, ftopped his progrefs. The 
unexpetfted obftinacy of the befieged ferved not a little to 
enrage the Emperor, who was naturally precipitate and fu¬ 
rious. He vowed, that upon taking the city, he would fo 
punifti the inhabitants, as not to leave a dog alive- among 
them. After fome lime the city was taken : and when his 
whole army expedfed the plunder of fo wealthy a place, and 
reminded him of his former proteftations, he reftrained their 
impetuofity, and only ordered all the dogs in the place to be 
deftroyed. He afterwards pretended that he was reftrained 
from fatiating his refentment on the inhabitants, by an ap¬ 
parition of the famous Apollonius, that warned hitn not 
to deftroy his birth-place. This excufe was no doubt fidliti- 
ous , but we can eafily pardon falfehood, when it is brought 
to the affiftance of humanity. 

From Tyana he marchea to meet the enemy, who wait¬ 
ed his approach, near the city of Einefa in Syria. Both 
armies were very powerful and numerous; the one trained 
up under tlie moft valiant leader of his time ; the other led 
on by a woman, who feemed born to. control the pride of 
man. The battle was long and obftinate, victory for fome 
inclined to the fide of the Afiatics ; but the perfeverance of 
Aurelian’s generals, at laft, carried the day. The enemy 
was defeated, and Zenobia was obliged fo flee to Palmyra 
for fafety. ' She prepared for a vigorous defence, and de¬ 
clared the laft mo.nent of her reign Ihould be the laft of her 
life. 

Palmyra, fituated amid the barren deferts of Arabia, de¬ 
rives its name from the multitude of adjacent palm-trees; 
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,thc purity of the air, and fome valuable fpiings which wa-* 
tcred ihe foil, firlf preferred it to notice. The Ittuation be 
tween the gulpli or Perlia and the Mediterranean, rendereef 
it convenient to the caravans ; and Palmyra, by the elev^*- 
tion of Odcnathu.s and Zenobia, was exalted into a tempo¬ 
rary rival of Rome. 

riic Emjjeror purfuing Zenobia to this city, did all in 
his power to induce her to fiibmillion ; but the haughty 
queen refufed his proffered terms of life and fccurity with 
fcorn, relying on the kiccours which (he expedlcd from the 
Perlbns, the Saracens, and the Armenians. Howcvcf, 
Aurcllan’s diligence furmounted every obfta( le ; he intet- 
cepted the Pertian auxilitries and difperfctl them ; the Sara¬ 
cens fhaied the fame, fate; and the Armenians were, by 
plautihlc promifes, induced to cfpoufc his intcrefl : Thu.s 
Zenebia, deceited in her e.xpeifted fuccoiirs, and defjv.iiring 
<>t relief, attemjned to tlv into Perfia; Irut was taken by a 
choicn body of horic font to ptirfuc her. The city of Pal¬ 
myra likewife fubmitted to the conqueror. 

The conduwL of Zenobia wlien captive, diminhhed her 
former fame. She implored the mercy ot Aurelian, ac¬ 
knowledged the guilt of refifuince, and imputed it to the 
counfejs of her fecretary, L.onginus, the celebrated critic. 
'The unlettered mind of Aurchan was not to be moved by 
g( nius or learning, die unh.ippy miniffer was doomed U> 
immediate execution ; but tlie .l'atne of Longinus will fCir- 
vive that of the queen wlio betrayed him, and the Emperor 
who Condemned him. 

Zenobia was referved to grace the Emperor’s triumph ; 
to whom he afterwards hrhtived with a generous clemency. 
She was prelentcd with an elegant villa at Tivoli, her daugh¬ 
ters married into noble families, and her race was not ex- 
tinft in the ffth cemurv. 

Hiflorians give us the following account of his death. 
Mcnellheus, his princlpu! fecretary, having been threatened 
by liiin, for fome fault which he had committed, began to 
coulider htwv he miglit jirevent the premeditated blow.'. For 
this purpofe he forged a liff of the names of feveral perfons, 
whom lie pretended the Emperor liad marked out for death, 
adding his ow'ii, to ftrengthen him in the confidence of the 
party. 'I'hc fcroll, thus contrived, was ihown with an air 
of the utmolf fecrecy to ibme of the perfons concerned ; and 
they, to procure their fafetv, immediately agreed with him 
to deftroy the En.peror. '1 fiis refolution was foon put into 
execution, for as tiie Emperor paffed with a fmall guard, 
from Uraclca, in 'Phrace, towards Bvzantium, the cqn'pi- 
rators fet upo^.U;:;), and ilew him with very Utile reftffance. 

■ ' ' ' The 
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Thp people, in his death, lamented a great apd fortunate 
prince, the army regretted a warlike commander, and the 
Idate loft a ufcful though fevere reformer. 

— <*Aurelian is generally ftiled the Reftore^- of the Empire, 
wlijcfa, after the misfortunes that it had futfered by the cap¬ 
tivity of Valerian, and the indolenc e of Galienns, began to 
■ revive under Claudius, and was, in fome meafue, reftored 
to its former luftre by Aurelian. 

He is faid to have been the firft Roman Emperor that 
dared to appear in public with a diadem on his head. Some 
of the fucceeding princes followed his example in that rc- 
fpecSl:; but that royal ornament was not commonly worn 
till the time of Conftantiue. 


C H A P. XLIX. 

‘Tacitus, when made Emperor, rii’es his E/latr to tJ^e Puhlic. 
IVorks of Tacitus, the llijhrian, greatly honoured hy him, 
Atchieventents of Prohus.i—Cants and his tico Sons, 

T A C 1 T U S, a man of great merit, and a 

reia.taiu of Cornelius 'I'acitus, the celc- A. D, 275. 
br.itcd iiiltorian, fucccedcd Aurelian in the 
cni])ire. 

Vv hen he afeended the imperial throne, he g.ivc his eftaie 
to the public, and his monev to the foldicrs. 1 Ic was extreme¬ 
ly temperate, fond of learning, and the memory of fuch men 
as had deferved well of their country. The works cjf 'I'a¬ 
citus, in particular, were greatly honoured bv him. Ho 
commanded that they Ihould be pl.iccd in every public li¬ 
brary throughout the empire, and that many copies of them 
ihould be tranferibed at the public charge. 

A reign begun with fuch moderation and jnfticc, only 
wanted continuance, to have made the empire liappy ; but 
after enjoying the empire about ilx montus, he died of a 
fever in his march to oppofc the Perfians and Scythians, 
who liad invaded the caftern parts of the empire. 

Florianus, the brother of Tac itus, infttmtly ufurped the 
purple, without awaiting the approbation of the feuate. 
Probu,s, the heroic general of the caft, declared himfelf the 
avenger of the infultcd authority of that afl’cmbly. 'I'hough 
the effeminate troops of Syria appeared unei^ual to encoun¬ 
ter tlie hardy legions of Europe, yet the a£livity of Probus 
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iimphed over every obftacle. The veterans of his rival 
iickened in the fultry lieats of Cilicia ; and Floriaiiiis after 
enjoying the imperial title about three months, fell at Tar- 
fus a facrifice to the contempt of his ioldicrs. 

The vidlorious Probus was, with Glaudius and Aurclian, 
defeended from a race of peafants in Jllyricum ; like his 
warlike predecelTors, he had rifen by miiit iry merit. Africa, 
and Pontus, the Rhine, the Danube, the Euphrates, and the 
Nile, by turns had witneil'ed his perfoaal piowel's and con- 
du<£l in war. 

As every year produced new calamities to the empire, 
and frelh irruptions on every lide threatened univerfal defo- 
lation; perhaps, at this time, no abilities, except thofe of 
Probus, were capable of oppofmg fuch united invafions. He 
haftened with an army to rcprcls the Germans in Gaid, of 
whom he flew four hundred ihoufand. He then marched 
into Dalmatia, to oppofe and fubdue the Sannatians. From 
thence he led his forces into Thrace, and compelled the 
Goths to fue for peace. The king of Perfia fubmirted at 
his approach ; and upon his returning to Europe, he divided 
the depopulated parts of Thrace among its barbarous in., 
vaders. 

The rebellion of Bonofus and Procidus, the former cele- 
trated for his prowefs in the combats of Bacchus, and the 
latter in thofe of Venus, was fpeedily cru.'hed. Tiic leaders 
funk beneath the iupe ior genius of Probus, but their adhe¬ 
rents experienc'd his mercy. Bonofus, who was fo re¬ 
markable a votary of Bacchus, that he could drink as much 
wine as ten men, without being difordered, uj on his being 
defeated, hanged him elf in deipair. Probras, when he faw 
him, immediately a'ter his dcadi, couid not avoid pointing 
at the bodv, and faying, “ There hangs, nor a man, bnt a bot-- 
“tie.” But ftill, notwithflaiidiug e\ery effort to gite cjuiet 
to the em, ire, the barbarians, who lurrou.ided it, kept it in 
•ontinual alarms. They were frequently rcpnl'.ed to their 
native .vilds, but they ;is duly returned w iLi i’rcih rage and 
iucreafed ferocity. \ he Goths and Vand.ds, folding the 
Emperor engaged in qticlli ig donicftic ditpiucs, renewed 
tht ir accuflomcd inroads, and oiite mo:e felt the puniihment 
of their pieiumption. They were conquered in fevcral en¬ 
gagements, and Probus retuiufd in triumph 'o Rome. 

The -liflipline^ which had been imioduced into the camp, 
by Aurelian,'was maiutaiued, ihougli with lets cruelty, by 
Probus ; the ir;.ops were exerciictT m covering with ricfi 
viny aids the hills of Gaul a,.d Panaonta ; and an unhealthy 
traft of matiiiy ground near Sinniuin, where Probus was 
born, was converted into tii'lge by their labour; but the 

Emperor 



Emperor in tbefe works did not fufficientlT confult the fierce 
difpofitions of the legionaries ; and an unguarded expreflioij, 
that on the eftablilhinent of a univerfal peace, he might abo- 
liih the neceffity of a {landing army, proved fatal to him. In 
'OTt? of the hotteft days of fummer, as he feverely urged their 
toil, the foldiers threw down their tools, gialped their arms, 
and broke out into a furious mutiny. The Emperor vainly 
ibnght refuge in a lofty tower; the doors were ti'rccJ, and 
a thoufand fwords were plunged into the body of the prince. 
The rage of the troops was extinguilhed with his lif e ; they 
lamented their rafhnefs, and by an honourable momiment 
they eredled, perpetuated the fame of his vidlorics. The 
following epitaph was infenbed on his tomb ;—“ Here lies 
“ the Emp ror Probus, truly dei'erving the name, a fub- 
■“ diier of barbarians, and a conqueror of ufurpers.” 

Upon the death of Probus, Cants, then captain of the 
guards, was proclaimed Emperor by the army, who, in 
order to flrengthcn his authority, united his two ions, Cari- 
nus and Numerian, with him in command; the former of 
whom was as much fulllcd by his vices, as the younger was 
remarkable for his virtues, modelly, and courage. 

I'he new Emperor had fcarce time to pnuilh the mur- 
•derers of die late monarch, when he was alarmed by a fVeih 
irrupti on of the Sarmatians, over whom he gai ted a lignal 
vitffory. The Perfian monarch alfo madefoine attempts upon 
the empire ; but Carus afTured iiis ambaffadors, that if their 
mailer porfifted in his obfli tacy, all his fieals flioul.i foon 
be as bare as Uis own bald head; which he Ihcvvi d them. 
In confcquence of this threat he marched to the w ills of 
Ctefiphon; and a dreadful battle enfuing, he once more 
gained a compleat viflorv. Wiiat the refult of this fut ■. efs 
might have been, is not known, for he was thortly after 
flruck dead, by lightning, in liis tent, with manv otltcrs who 
were round him. 

Numerian, the youngeft fnn. whtt accompanied his fa¬ 
ther in this expedition, was inconfolahlc fur liis dc th. and 
brought fuch a diforder upon his eyes, w;th v. eepiiij;, that 
he was obliged to be carried along with the army, ihut up 
in a clofc litter. Ttie peculiarity < t his iituarioii, aft r fome 
time, excited the ambition of Aper. his tathcr-m-lavv, who , 
fuppofed that he could now, witliout any great il inger, aim 
at the empire himfelf. He, the efore, hne.l a mcrcctiiry 
villain to murder the Emperor in his litter ; and, the belter 
to conceal the fadl, reported that he was ftiil alive, but una- 
ile to endure the li^ lit. In this manner was !lie dead b idy 
carried about for fome days, Aper contih iing to attend it 
wit}> the utmofl appearance of rclpciSt, and fecining to take 
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orders as ufual. The offenfivenefs, however, of its fmell, 
at length di'covtred the treachery, and excited an univerial 
uproar throughout the army. 1 the rnidil- of this tumult, 
Uiocletian one of the molt noted commanders of his t^nie, 
tvas chofen Emperor, and with his o\% n h md flew Aper ; 
having thus, as it is faid, fuHilled a prepheev, vvhich de¬ 
c-hired, that Diocletian ihould he Einper ir a.ter he had fla.in, 
a boar. 

Carinus, the remaining fon, did not long furvive his fa¬ 
ther and lirother ; tor giving hinilclf up to his vices, an : yer, 
at the fame time, oppefmg the new-made Emperor, the 
competitois led.th -ir fl.rccf into Matfla, wh-tre Diocletian 
being vittcriuiit, C-ari ..vas flain by a tribune of his owr\ 
aimy, whofc wife he h-d ionncrlv infultcd. 


C H A P. L. 

Partition of the Emph e under Diocletian. — Ref ^nation of 
Di'..-let'an and Jlfaxinftan.—Philofophlcal Turn of Dlocle- 
ti. •—-t j A'faxlmian.—Charaftcr of Conjianiiue. 

D IOCLE'f'lAN, like Auguflus, may be confldered 
as the founder of a new ernpir*. As his reign was 
more illuftrious than that ot ativ of iris predcctITcirs, :'o was 
his birth more abjeef and obfeure. Hrs pa’-ents had been 
flaves ; nor was lie hlmfeif diftinguiflied by any other name, 
than that which he derived trom a imall town in Dalmatia, 
from whence his motljer deduced her origin, 
A. D. i8^. The ifrong claims of merit procured his eleva¬ 
tion. „ 

Confrious tiiat the weight of the empire was too heavy 
for a Angle perfon tofuflain, Diocletian took iin hlaximian, 
his eeneral, .is a parliTtr in the fatigues ol dutvyimaking him 
his equal and companion on tlie throne. Thus mutually 
aiflrting each other, they concurreii in promoting the gene¬ 
ral good and humbling th-nr enemies. And it mull be ob- 
lerved, that there never was a period, in which there were 
more numerous fir formidable enemies to oppofe. 

Dangerous infurredtions be sg inaJc in Gaul, Egypt, 
A.fnca, and Britain, Diocletian was of opinion, tint the 
'tripirc, ailailed on every hdc, required on every fide 
prefcncc of an Empeior. He, therefore, refolved again m 
divide his power, and with the inferior title of Gaidar, to 
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confer on t\vo generals, of approved merit, an equal fiiare of 
the fovereign authority. Galcrlus and Conllantius were 
the two perfons inverted with the fecond honours of the im- 
(iprial purple. The manners, country and extradlion of 
fJalerius were the fame as thofe of Maximian ; tlie lainhof 
Conftantitis excelled that of his collcagucfi ; his father was 
a coniiderable noble of Dardania, and his mother a niece of 
tlie Emperor Claudius. A youth fpent in arms, had not 
chan ed a difpoiition naturally mild and amiab e. To 
rt'-ngrh< n the bonds of this union, eac h of the Emiierors 
alTurr' d tlie charadler of a father to one of the Csefars 5 
Dijcletian to Galerius, Maximian to Conrtanrius; and 
each, obliging them to repudiate their former wives, bellowed 
his daughter in marriage on his adopted fon. T'he defence 
ot Gaul, Spain, and Britain, was eutrufled to Conllantius; 
the banks of the Danube to Galerius; Italy and Afrit a to 
Maximian; and Thrace, Egypt, and the rich (oun ties of 
Alia were referved to Diocletian. Eacli was foveic-.igh 
within his own jurifdiflion, and their united authority ex¬ 
tended over the whole monarchy. This was a ruiiious plan 
of policy; but fuch was the dil'ordered ftaie of the empire, 
tiiat no abilities coidd apply a proi>cr remedv. 

The PeriTns, having invaded Mefopotainia, were over¬ 
come in a dixirtve eiigagemeiu, tlieir camp ])hiniicrcd and 
taken, apd the king’s w'ivcs and children made juiioiiers ot 
war. 

'I’he northern Germanic nations rtill remained unfubdiicd. 
Thefc were utterly unconqiicnible, as well upon at couiit 
of their 'avage tiercenefs, as the inhofpltablc leverity of die 
climate and foil from whence they' iifucil. Conftantly at 
war with the Romans, they made irruptions, wlien the ar¬ 
mies, ient to reprefs their invafion.s, wee called away ; and 
upon their eluru, they as fuddenly withdrew into their cold, 
barren, and inaecelllble retreais, which 01^ themfelvcs could 
endure. In this m.mner the Sevthiams, Goths, Sarmalians, 
Alani, Carlir, and Quadi, pouted down in incredible imm- 
bci s; w’hiic every defeat feemeJ but to incrcafc their ftrength 
and perleverance. C)f thefe, multitudes were taken prllon- 
ers, and fent to people the more louthern parts of the em¬ 
pire : Itill greater numbers were deftroyed ; and though the 
reft were driven back to their native forefts, yet they' con¬ 
tinued ever mindful of their inveterate emnitv, and like fa- 
vage beartr, only' rcmuincti inatflive, till they had licked 
their wounds for a new encounter. 

JDuiing this interval, as if the external intferies of the em¬ 
pire were not fufficieiit, the tenth and lart pcrfecution was 
renewed againrt the Chriftians. This ik faid to ^lavc ex- 
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Refignatim of Diocletian, 

cecded all the former in feverity; and fuch was the zeal 
with which it was purfncd, that in an ancient infcription, 
we are informed, that the government had effaced the name 
and fuperftition of the Chnftians, and had reftored and pro¬ 
pagated the woriliip of the Gods. Their attempts howevel, 
were bitt the malicious efforts of an eypiring party; for 
ChrifLianIty foon after was eftablilhed by law, and triumph¬ 
ed over the malice of all its enemies. 

In the midft of the trouble, railed by this perfecution, and 
of the contcfls that ftruck at the external parts of the flate, 
Diocletian and Maximian furprifed the world by religning 
their dignities on the fame day, and both retiring into pri¬ 
vate nations. Hiftorians are much divided c oncerning the 
motives that thus induced them to give up thofe honours 
which they had purchafed with fo much danger. Some 
aferibe it fo the philofophical turn of Diocletian ; and others, 
to his being difgullcd with the obftinacy of his Chriflian 
fubjecifs ; but a judicious writerfays he was compelled to it, 
as well as his partner, by Galerius, who coming to Nico- 
media upon the Emperor’s recovery from a great ficknefs, 
threatened him with a civil war, in cafe lie retufed to refign. 
Of this, however, we are well affured, that he ftili preferved 
a dignity of fentiment in his retirement, that might induce 
us to believe he had no other m 'tive but virtue for his reftg- 
nation. Having retired to his birth-place, he fpent his time 
jn cultivating his garden, affuring his vilitors that then only 
he began to enjoy the world, when he was thought by the 
red of mankind to have forfaken it. Some ot his friends 
attempting to perfuade him to refume the empire ; lie replied, 
that if they knew his prefent happinefs, they would ratlrer 
endeavour to imitate thandifturb it. In this contented man¬ 
ner he lived for lome time, and at lad died either by poifon 
or niadnefs ; but this is uncertain. His reign, which con-» 
tinned twenty years, was aiSlive and ufeful. His authority, 
being tindfurcil with feverity, was well adapted to the de-* 
pravcJ date of morals at that time. 

Maximian, his partner in the empire, and in refignation, 
was by no means fo well contented with his iitnation. He 
longed once more for power, and didurbed the two fucceed- 
ing reigns with vain efforts to refume it; attempting to en¬ 
gage Diocletian in the fame defign. Being obliged to leave 
Rome, where he,had occafioned great confufion, he went 
t.vcr into Gaul, where he was kindly received by Condan- 
tine, then acknowledged Emperor of the wefl. But there 
alio continuing his intrigues, and endeavouring to force hia 
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owm daughter to deftroy her hufband, he was deteSed, and 
condemned to die by whjtcver death he Should think proper. 
Lactantius tells ii«, that he chofe to die by hangifig. 

As foon as Diocletian and Maximian had 
reITgned the purple, their ftaiion was tilled by A. D. 304. 
the two Caihirs, Galerius and Conilamins, who 
immedlatel/ alTiimed the title of Au ,ullus. 

The charaider ot Conftantius was truly amiable. He 
was frugal, challe, and tempen te. Being one day reproached 
by Diocte.iau’s ainbaifadors, for his poverty, he only inti¬ 
mated his wants to the people, and, in a few hours, the 
fums p elented him amazed the bch iders, and exceeded their 
highert e.spcdlations. “ Learn from hence,” laid he then 
to the ambaffadors, “ that the It ve of the people is tlie rich- 
“ ell treafurc ; and that ;i prince’s wealth is never to fafe, as 
“ when his people are the guatdi.ins ot his exchequer.” 

In the fccond year of Ifis reign, he went over into Bri¬ 
tain, and leaving his fon Conl.antine as a kind ot hoftage, 
ill the court of his partner in the empire, he took up his re- 
fidcncc at York. He there continued in the praciice of his 
ulual virtues, till falling lick, he bc_ an to think of a f^cf- 
for. Though his fon was immediately lent for, Coiilhratius 
w^as pall re oveiy before his arrival. He received him, 
however, with marks of ihc utmoll atlldiion. and, railing 
liimrcit in his bed, gave him lever.il iuiliuctions, particu¬ 
larly recommeudmg the Chriliiaiis to his pro eedion. lie 
then bequeathed tiie cmpiie to his e.re, and ciying out,, 
“ That none but the pioui Conjiantinc JljouUfueceed him,” he 
ffxpired in his arms. 


C H A P. LI. 

Conjiantine ejlahlijhes Chriftianity. — Caufes of hs Suceefs.—^ 
S,at of Empire transferred from Rome to Byzantium. 

W HEN Conllantine wits proclaimed in Britain, his 
partner, in the empire was fo nvich cnragid at his 
adv.iucement, that he was iolng to condemn the mellenger 
who brought him the account; but being diffuadetl, he 
feemed to ac(|iiicice in what he could not prevent, and font 
Uini the cniigns of royalty. 



»6S Of Confantlnc. 

Alter the death of Galeiins, and the defeat 
A. D. 311. of feveral competitors for the throne, Conflan^ 
tine became foie inafler of the Roman world, 
■when he honoured the fenate with his prefenee, and affuf-isl* 
that iliuftrfous order of his fincere regard. Games and 
feftivals were inftituted to perpetuate the fame of his vie, 
tory ; but the triumphal arch of the vi6lor ftill remains a 
melanoiholy proof of the decline of the arts. No fculp- 
tor was found in the capital, capable of iKlorningthat pub¬ 
lic monument. The arch of Trajan was ftripped of its 
firnancnts; and Parthian figures appear proftrate at the 
feet of a prince, who never carried his arms beyond the 
Euphrates. 

The fimal abolition of the prattorian guards fucceeded 
the triumph of Coiiifantine ; tlicir fortified camp was do- 
ftroyed, and the few who had efcaped tite fword, were dif- 
perfed among ji'e legions, and banilhed to the frontiers. 

Conftantine, who, fome time before, had made a public 
prote'i on of the Chrilftan religion, now refolyed to efta- 
bliili it ou fo fure a bafts, that no revolution Ihould /liake 
it. ■pditfts were iffitcd, declaring that the Citrifiians fhould 
b: t^cd of all tlieir grievances, and rcc. ived into places of 
tnill and authority; and it was ord.iincd that no crimiii'il 
^houk! for the future, lufter death by the crofs, which h;id 
formerlv been the ufual way of punirtting Haves cottviflcd 
ot capital offences. The progrels and elf.ililiihincut of tha 
Chriilian religion was favottred and a'lfille!! by feveral 
caiifes. Tl'.c zeal and virtues of the firff Clirillians, which 
cotTcrp.jiided \cith the purity of their doiStrincs, could not 
fill to c.'itnnand the veneration ot the people, and incr afe 
the ni'inber of their followers. Tl’.c doffrinc of a future 
lire, and tlic imm.iitaiitv of the foul, though gcucraliv rc- 
jed.cd, linpreffed the mi'mls of the more e-xaltcd fages of 
Grrccr and Rome. Philofophv pointed out the liope, but 
divine revelation alone can aiVertain the exilfsnrc of a 
future if ate. Eternal happinefs, therefore, on evangelic il 
conditions, was accepted by great numbers of every reli¬ 
gion, of every rank, and of every province, in the Roman 
empire. 

1 he affivity of the Chrilfians, alfo, in the government 
of the church, was marked by a ipirit of patnc.)tifm, fneh 
as liad oharadferiftd the hrtf of the Romans in the aggran- 
difement of the republic. The ccclcUalfical governors of 
the chrilfians were taught t.o unite the^vyifdom of the fei>, 
pent with this innocpnce of ih.e dove. In the chti'fcfi, as 
■weir as in the world, the perfons placed in any puhlic fta.,, 
tioa tendered tlicmfclvcs confidciable by their clotjuenec and 
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firranef?, by their knowledge of mankind, and by their dex¬ 
terity in builncfs ; and the exertion of thefe qualitirations 
was advantageoufly c nitrafled with the cool indiifercnLe of 
the miniflers of Polytheifm. 

'"Tjlonftantiae declared it to be his pleafurc, that in all the 
provinces of the empire tlie orders of the bilhops ihoidd l>e 
exadfly obeyed ; a privilege of which, in fucceeding times, 
thefe fathers made but a very indifferent ufc. He called alfo 
a general co.-ncil of th^m, in order to rcpvefs the liercfies 
tliat had already crept into the churcli, pirticuiariv tliat of 
Arius. To this place repaired about three hundred and 
eighteen bifliops, b.-ftdes a multitude of prefbyters and dea¬ 
cons, together with the Emperor himfelf; who all, except 
feventeen, cone ttrrcd in condemning the tenets of vlrius; 
who, with his affociates was baniflied into a remote part of 
the empire. 

Having now rcflored peace throitgh all his imperial do¬ 
minions, Conftantiue refolved to transfer ih.' feat oi emiiir# 
from Rome to Byv.antinm, or Con'fantinople, 
as it was afterwards called. Vv'hatever iniglit A. D. 
have been the reafons wliic'i induced liim to this 
undertaking; w'lethcr it was hecaufc he was offended at 
fome affronts lie had received at Rome, or that he luppofcd 
Conflaiitinople more in the t entre of die empire ; or that 
he thought the ealfcrn parts more required his prefence, cx- 
jierience has Ihown that they were all weak and groundless. 
The empire had long before been in a moft declining hate; 
but this, in a great meafure, gave precipitation to its down¬ 
fall. After this it never refuincd ns former fplcndour, but, 
like a flower tia)i!i[)kuued into a foreign clime, ianguiflicd 
by degrees, and at length funk into notliiiig. 

His defign was to bTiild a city, which he might make the 
capitf.l of the world ; and for tb.is parpofe, he made choice 
of a filuation at Chalccdon in Alia Minor ; but we are told, 
that in laying out the ground-plan, an eagle caucht up the 
line, and flew with it over to Byzantium, a city which lay 
upon the oppolitc fide of the Bofphorus. Here, therefoie, 
it was thought expedient to fix the feat of empire ; and, in¬ 
deed nature feemed to have formed it with all the conveni¬ 
ences, and all the beauties, which might induce power to 
make it the feat of refidcnce. It was fituated on a plain, 
which rofe gently fioin the water, and/tommanded that 
flraight which unites the Mediterranean with the Euxii'.; 
fea. The climate was healthy, the foil fertile ; the liiib3v.r 
was fecure and capacious, and tlie approach on the fide of 
the continent was of fmall e.xtcnt, and eaiy defc.ace. 
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tTO Of SyzaKtiitfH, or CoHjinniinopte. 

Five of the feven hills, which, on the approach to Con- 
ftaptiiiople, appear to rife above each other, were enclofed 
within the walls of Conftantinc. The new building!,, about 
a century after the death of the founder, covered the narsiew 
ridge of the fixth, and the broad fi;nnnit of the feventh hill; 
and the younger Theodolins, to protedt thefe fuburbs ficjm 
the inroads of the barbarians, furroundcd the whole with 
adequate walls: yet even including the fubarbs of Pcra and 
Galata, which are fituated .beyond the harbour, the circum- 
ferciiie of Conflantinople cannot exceed fourteen Roman 
miles. 

To eredl an eternal monument to his glories, the Emperor 
employed the wealth and labour of the Roman world ; for 
the conftruc'ion of the walls alone were allowed two millions 
five hundred thoufaud pounds. But the decline of arts com¬ 
pelled him to adorn his capital with the woiks of remoter 
periods ; and to gratify his vanity, the cities of Greece and 
i\fia were difpoiled of their mod; valuable ornaments. 
Whatever could exalt the dignity of a great city, or con¬ 
tribute to the benefit or pleafure of its numerous inhabitants, 
was to be mund within the walls of Conflantinople. A par¬ 
ticular dcici iption, compoi’ed about a century after its foun¬ 
dation, enumerates a c.ipital or fchool of learning, a circus, 
two theatres, eight public, and one hundred and fifty-three 
private baths, fifty-two porticoes, five granaries, eight 
aqueducts of water, four fpacioiis halls of juftice, fourteen 
churches, fou teen palaces, and four thoufand three hundred 
and eighty eight houfes, which for their fize or beautv, 
defervcll to be diflinguiliied from the multitude of plebeian 
habittuious. 

’I'he population of bis favoured city was tite next and 
moft ferioiis ol’jcft of the attention of its founder. The 
iniiabllants of Rome and the more ancient citi s of the erii- 
pire were at firft allured or compelled to rclinquifh their 
refidciu c ; but encouragements and obligations foon became 
unueceffary ; the fubjedts of tlie empire were attradted by 
the feat of governincut, and Conflantinople, in lefs than a 
century, wr.s fuperi v to Rome. 

Italy indeed was dcfolated by the change. Robbed of its 
wealth and inhabitants, it funk into a fl.cte of the moft an¬ 
nihilating languor. Changed into a garden by Afiatic pomp, 
and crowded with, villas, now defened by their voluptuous 
owners, this once Jenile country was unable to maintain 
itfclf. 

'I'his removal produced no imm''diate alteration in the 
government ot the empire ; the inhabitants of Rome, though 
with rcludlance, lubmitted to the change; nor was there 

for 
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for two or three years any difturbancc in the flatc, until, at 
length, the Goths finding that the Romans had witlulrawii 
all their garriions along the Danube, renewed their inroads, 
^nd ravaged the covintry with unheard-of cruelty. Con- 
ilantine however foon rqrreffed their 'meuriions, and fo 
firaitened them, that near an hundred thoiifand of their num¬ 
ber perl.'hed by cold and hunger. Thefe, and foine otlier 
infurreclions, being happily fuppreffed, the government of 
tile empire was divided as follows: Conflantine, the Em- 
jieror’s eldeft.fon, commanded in Gaul and the w'cftcrn pro¬ 
vinces ; Conftantius, his fccond, governed Africa and llly- 
ricuin; and Conftans,the youngeft, ruled in Italy. Dalma- 
tius the Emperor^s brother, was fent to defend ihofc part* 
tiuit bordered upon the Goths; and Aninibalianus, his ne¬ 
phew, had the charge of Cappadocia and Armenia Minor. 
This divillon of the empire ftill further contributed to its 
downfall; for the united ftrength of the (late bein ■; no longer 
brought to reprefs invafions, the barbarians fought w'ith (u- 
perior numbers, and conquered at laid, though of^ten defeated. 
Conldantine, however, did not live to feel thefe calamities. 
The latter part of his reign wvas peaceful and pkndid ; am- 
bafladors from the remoteft Indies came to acknowledge his 
authority; tlie Perfians, who were ready for frefli inroads, 
upon finding him prepared to oppofe them, feat humbly to 
defire his friendfhip and forgivenefs. 

'i'hus he enjoyed an uninterrupted flow of private as w’cll 
as public felicity, till the 30th year of his reign, wiien he 
ended his memorable life at the palace of Aquyron, in the 
fuburbs of Nicomedia, whither he had retired for the benefit 
of the air. 

This monarch’s charadder is reprefented to us in very 
different light's. The Chrildian writers of tliat time adorn it 
with every (drain of panegyric; the heathens on the contrary 
load it with all the virulence of inveaive. Nature ha.l been 
favourable to him both with regard to body and mind. His 
Idature was lofty, his countenance majeldic, and his depot t- 
raeat graceful; whilld his adherence to chaldity and tempe¬ 
rance preierved his conftitution to 51 very late peiiod of life. 
I n difpatch of bufinefs he was indefatigable ; in tlie field he 
was an intrepid foldier and confummate general. He elda- 
blKhed a religion that continues to be the bleffmg of mankind, 
but purfued a feheme of politics that deftroyed the empire. 
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Caujcs of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 

T he power of the praetorian bands increafed to fiich i 
degree, as to end inger the ftate. I'hev were infli- 
tutedby Angultiis, as already obferved, to girard his perl'on 
and maintain his ufurped dominion. That fuch a formi¬ 
dable body might not alarm the Roman pet)ple, three co¬ 
horts only were flationecl in the capital, nliile the reft was 
difperfed in the adjacent towns of Italy. After the Ro¬ 
mans had been aecuftomed to fubjcrftion, Tiberius, under 
the pretence of relieving Italy from a heavy burthen, and 
ira|iro\iag the military difcipline, afl’einbleft them in the 
city, in a permanent camp. 

• The armed minifters of defpotifm frequently overturn 
that throne which they were intended to fuppon. Intro¬ 
duced into the palace and the Senate, the praetorian hands 
hegan to perceive their awn ftrength, and the weakoefs of 
the civil government. A fnccedion of emperors, wlioin 
they created or dctlironed, convinced them, that the fupreine 
power was at their difpofal. 

I'o cull) the infolence, and balance the power of thrf: 
formidable bands, 'I'itiis, Trajan, and the Antonincs, by 
reftoring the inilnence of the Senate, prefer)ed an inter- 
mediate power between tliem and the army. I’he image 
of their ancient freedom was even held up to the people. 
But Scv'frus, educated in camps, had been aecuftomed to 
the defpotifm of military command. He annihilated the 
authority of the Senate, and governed by the annv. He 
augmented the guards to four times the ancieai ntmibcr, 
and recruited them indiferiminatHy ffom all the pr vin.es 
of the empire. 

The captain of thefc troops, amounting to filty thoufund 
men, was, under the name of Prietorian Prajfedf, at the 
head of the army, of tjie ftpances, and of the layy, 

A military government was now eftablilhed aud-eyey; 
military government iludfuatcs berween the extremes of ab- 
folute monarchy and wild democraeva 

The emperors now depended on "the legions, whofe fa¬ 
vour they had to feciire, and whofe avarice they had to 
gratify by donations and bribes. Opprelbon and tyranny 

had 
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ha.ij already pillaged and impoverifhed the provinces; and, 
while il-i'.; expc-.ces of t.'ic government iacreafed, the reve- 
iiu s ct the empire were diminhhed. 

'I’u augment die revenues, Caraccalla extended the free- 
doeri of the city to the whole l\omaii wo Id. While 
P.ome and. It. ly were icprcfvntcd as the centre cf r(;veni- 
inent, a ivalioiiai ch ireCler was preierved. The higlier 
offices in the army were filled by men, who, rifing by re¬ 
gular fteps through the aicuctiloa of civil and military ho- 
siours, poirched milaencc in the legions, and preferv'ed order 
in the coetmoii'ac.iLh. liut, when Caraccalla conferred 
the frccdi).u o Rome on all tiie Ihbjedls of the empire, the 
national fpirit and tlie Roman charadtor became exiindd. 
riie legions were compolcd of peafaiits and barba tans, who 
knew no ct)Untry but their cu;r.p. Rome was no loiigcr 
ihe city of Romans. 'J.’he army were no mc<re tlie fol- 
diers of their country, but latvlefs banditti, iniaiiable of 
pr-y. ' They expofej the empire by public auedioa to the 
liighell bidder. They eledded limpcrors, to extort vail fums 
of^’inonsy, and dethroned them, to extort qua! fums from 
their fucceffors. In hfry years from tiie death of Severus, 
more than lifty emperors '.vere created or murdered, to gra¬ 
tify the avarice or infoleuce of this mifitary mob. 

Wlien Italy and the adjacent provinces were fo ex- 
haufted that little hopes of plunder remained to the foidiers, 
ambitious candidates found it moieand more difficult to 
ainafs fulTiclent treafurc to bribe the legions. The empe¬ 
rors availing themfelves of this dilpofuion of the troops, 
divided the imperial power, to pr.-lervc the fovereipn au- 
tliority. Marcus Aurelius had given the eximple of affo- 
ciating a partner to the throne. This cuflom was fol¬ 
lowed by feveral of lus fucceiTors ; and DivOcleGan^ at lafb 
ordained', that two Emperors fliould govern cotijointiy, 
and tw'O Cicfars be appointed their lieutenants and iuccef- 
fors. 

By this arrangement of Dioclefian, the military anarchy 
was deftroyed ; and the armies, coiumaiided by princes who 
were united in one intc.''efl, obey'eJ. 

The tyranny was now transfer red from the legions to the 
prince. Safe from confpirators, ajid feated on their tin ones, 
the Emperors imitated the pomp and the luxury of an Ali- 
atic court, and committed the goverainent of, the empire to 
favourites, and to women. 

The Roman empire was now governed by fouryirinces, 
who commanded four gre, t armies. The uncommon ge¬ 
nius of one ■ man, or the more uncommon concord of the 
firft fovereigns, might give a temporary fliabiiity to fuch 
VoL. L T a form 
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a form of government. Bnt, in the nfual courfe of hu¬ 
man affairs, fuch an heterogeneous body mufl foon be rent 
afunuer, and fall in pieces. 'IJhe partition of fupremc 
power creates jealoufes and fufpicions; and, prefenting a 
conftant objeft to the paffions, paves the way for revolu¬ 
tions. 

The abdication of Dioclefian fhewed that he was the 
vif'liin oi his own policy. His colleague alfo refigning, the 
two Cslars, Galerius, and Conftantius, affumed the pur¬ 
ple. Thefe fellow-fovereigiis foon fufj)e£ted each other, 
and broke off all communication, the one governing the 
Eaft, and the other the Weft. Two co-ordinate powers, 
independent of each other, were now eftablifhed. H.nce 
the 01‘gin of the Eaftern and the Weftem empires. 

Rome, ccafing to be the feat of empire, was no longer 
the centre of riches ; and Italy, robbed of its wealth, its 
armies and inhabitants, funk into a ftate of languor. Re¬ 
cruits to fupply the legions were not now to be found. 
When the armies difpofed of the imperial dignity, the mi¬ 
litary rank was an objeft of ambition as well as of ava¬ 
rice. Numerous candidates offered to embrace a profef- 
fion which led to opulence and power. Hence the empire 
feemed to refume new ftrength, under the reigns of Clau¬ 
dius, Aurclian, and Probus. 

But when the arrangement of Dioclefian took place, 
the foldiers had it no longer in their power to difpole the 
emperors, to plunder the people, or to extort donations from 
their mafters. Their confcquence was loft, the military 
rank was debafed, and few were willing to wield the fworcL 

Galienns had made a law, prohibiting the fcnaiors from 
ferving in the army; and from this time the citizens mort 
diftinguiftied by their birth, confined their ambition to civil 
officers. 

From the corruption and effeminacy of the age, the peo¬ 
ple preferred the fecurc indolence of poverty to the dangers 
and fatigues of war. The armies were now tilled with 
peafarits and provincials, who were dragged from their fa¬ 
milies, or bribed into fervice. Thus tlie depreffion of the 
martial fpirit concurred with the d' r lipe of the military 
difcipline. 

In this feeble and defencclefs ftate, die emperors entered 
intp a treaty vs ith fomc of the barbarians ; on whom tlicy 
bellowed lands within their owm territories, in quality of 
auxiliaries, and oppofed them, as a bulwark, to other bar¬ 
barians. Without thefe foreign aids, the Emperors, wlro 
fijcceeded Dioclefian, could form no extenlive enterprize. 
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By this means the haibarians learned the difcipline of the ' 
Romans, and knew the advantage of a’ folid eftablifhment. 

An empire founded by arms mufl be fupported by arins. 
Accordingly, it was the great {ludy of the Romans, in 
the glowing periods of the Kepnblic, to animate the valour, 
tind perfe6f rlic diicipiinc of the legions. Whmthe fpirit, 
which had rend.ere.t the legions of the Republic invincible, 
no longer animateti the niercenaiy fubjeiffs of a defpotic 
prince, regulations w^rc made to fupply that defe£l; and 
laudable arts ufed to iiupiove the valour and docilitv of thofe 
ai lilies, by which the imperial dominions were to be pro- 
tedfed or extended. 

When the praetorian bands had affumed the right to 
difjiofe of the throne, tiiey created and dethroned emperors 
at pleafure, and a miliiarv anarchy was ellabliihed. To 
tliminilh the military power,' Dioclefian and his fucceffors 
deprefled the fpirit and corrupted the difcipline, which had 
rendered the arirtv formidable to the fovereign, as well as 
to his enemies. 'I'he vigour of the military government 
was now diflblvcd, and the barbarian forces were fuperior 
in the military art, as well as in courage, to the Roman 
armies. 

The Romans had fiibdued the neighbouring nations, and 
obtained univerfal monarchy, not only by the art of war, 
but by their enihufiaiin, their policy, their pafTion for glory, 
and tfie love of their country. When thefc virtues had dif- 
appeared under the emperors, and the military art alone fur- 
vived, this alone, notwithflauding the weaknefs or tyranny 
of thefc princes, enabled them to preferve their dominion. 
But, when the army were corrupted, and military difci¬ 
pline loft, the palladium of Rome was withdrawn, and the 
empire expofed a prey to all the nations arouiid. 

Various caufes have been affigned for the iinincnfc irrup¬ 
tion of barbarians, which poured from the north at this 
period of time. The decline of the Roman Empire which 
was now viflble, and felt among the barbarous nations, 
was the true caufe of the invafion of the Roman territo- 
rie.s The weft and north of Europe, as well as the 
north of Afta, had always been the feat of roving and 
martial tribes, who were ready on every occafion to fhift 
their abodes, from the defirc of more invitsig fetdements, 
or the hope of plunder and of glory. The defeat and deftruc- 
tion of the Cimbri by JVlarius, who, on this account, was 
ftiled the third founder of Rome; the terror of the Ro¬ 
man name, ocCalioncd by a long feries of vi(Sl;ories, and the 
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^egions which guarded the frontiers, reprefled for a wiiite, 
the fury of the unconquered nations, and drove to a dif¬ 
ferent aire£tion the torrent of the north. Still, however, 
a fagacious obferver of human affairs might have’looked^a 
thefe regions with anxious forebodings for his country. 
The philofophical eye of a celebrated hiuorian * faw, from 
aTar, the nations that were to revenge the caufe of man¬ 
kind, and marked, on the German frontier, 'the cloud 
that was to burft in thunder on Rome. 


CHAP LIII. 

Dejhruglian of the Roman Empire, after the Death of 
Conjiantine^ and the Events which hajiened its Catajirophe. 

H itherto the chara6lers of the Roman emperors 
have been intimately counedicd with the hiftory of 
the Rate : and its rife or decline miglit have been faid to de¬ 
pend on the virtues and vices, the wifdom or the indolence, 
of thofe who governed it. But from this dreary period 
its recovery was become defperate ; no wifdom could obviate 
its tall, no courage oppofe the evils that furrounded it on 
every fide. Inflead therefore of entering into a minute ac¬ 
count of the characters of its fuccceding emperors, it will at 
prefent fuffice to tske a general furvey of this part of the 
■ hiftory, and rather defcrlbe the caufes by wltich the Rate was 
brought down to nothing, than the perfons who neither 
could haficn nor prevent its decline. Indeed if we were to en¬ 
ter into a detail concerning the charadters of the princes of 
thole times, it flioiild be thofe of the conquerors, not the con¬ 
quered; of thofe Gothic cliitfs who led a more virtuous and 
more courageous people to tire conqueRs of nations, cor¬ 
rupted by vice and ettervated by luxury. 

Thefe barbarians were at firR unknown to the Romans, 
and for fomc time after had been only incommodious to 
them. But they were now become formidable, and arofc 
in iuch numbers, that tlie earth feciued to produce a new 
race ot,m.T.nkind, to complete the empire’s deRrudlion. They 
had been increafing in their deferts, amIdR regions covered 
with haow,' and had loitg only waited the opportunity of 
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pofTening a more favourable climate. Againft fuch an 
enenw, no courage could avail, no abilities be fuccefsful. 
A vidtory only cut off numbers without an habitation ; and 
tribes foon to be fuccccdcd by otl^ers equally del'perate and 
cbfeure. 

The emperors who were deftined to contend with this 
people, were feldom iWnifhed with a fufficient degree of 
courage or condudh to oppofe them. Afia feemed to ener¬ 
vate their manners, and produced a dcfire to be adored like 
the monarchs of the Eaft. Sunk in foftnefs, they Ihewed 
themfclvcs with lefs frequency to the foldiers, they became 
more indolent, fonder of domcflic pleafures, and more ab- 
flradlcd from the empire. Conftautins, who reigned thir- 
ty-eight years, was weak, timid, and unfucccfsful; go¬ 
verned by his eunuchs and his wives ; and unfit to prop the 
falling empire. 

Julian, his fuccelTor, furnamed the Apoflate, 
upon account of his relapllng into Paganifin, A. D. 361. 
was, notwithftanding, a very good and a very 
valiant prince, By his wifdom, condudf, and o-conomy, 
he chafed the barbarians, who had taken fifty towns upon 
the Rhine, out of their new fettlements, and his name was 
a terror to them during his reign, which lafted but two 
years. 

Jovian and Valcntinian had virtue and firength fufficient 
to preferve the empire from immediately falling under its 
enemies. No prince faw the neceffity of rclloring the an¬ 
cient plan of the empire more than Valcntinian. TlieJ 
former emperors had drained all the frontier garrifiuis, 
merely to flrcngtheii their own power at home ; but his 
whole life was employed in fortifying the banks of the 
Rhine, making levies, raifing caAles, placing troops in 
proper ftations, and furnilhing them with fubfiflence for 
their fupport. An event however, which fome 
ilifcerning politicians had forefecn, brought a A. D. 452. 
new enemy to affift in the univerfal dcftniclion. 

That tradl of land which lies between the Palus M'potis 
the mountains of C.aucafus, and the Cafplan Sea, was in¬ 
habited by a numerous fdvage people, who went by the 
name of the Huns and Altr.s. Tneir foil was fertile, and 
the inhabitants fond of robbeiy an<l pluiuler. 'I he invafion 
of the Huns impelled the Gothx nation on the provinces 
of the Weft, The original principle of motion was con¬ 
cealed in the remote countries of the north ; and the latent 
caufes of thefe emigration.-, niay bo illuftrated, by confi- 
dering the tribes of hunters and flicphcrds, who, in every 
age, have inhabited the immenfe plains of Scythia or Tar- 
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taiy; whsfc a£live valour has over-turned the thrones of 
Afia, and fpread devaftation through the countries of Eu¬ 
rope. 

The Ihepherds of the north, too indolent to cultivate the 
earth, depend for their fubfiftcnce on their numerous flocks 
and herds. Thefe accompany them in their march; and 
the luxuriant vegetation of the grafs in the uncultivated 
wafte affords fufficient paflurc for the hardy cattle. The 
fingular tafte of the favages of Scythia for horfe flefh, fa¬ 
cilitates their military operations ; in their rapid incurfions, 
the cavalry is always followed by an adequate number of 
{pare horfes, which may be ufed to redouble the fpced, or 
latisfy the hunger of the barbarians. In a hafly march 
1 they provide themfelves with little balls of hard curd, which 
j they diflTolve in water ; and this unfubftantial diet will fup- 
' port for many days the life and even fpirits of the patient 
' Tartar. 

The houfes of the Tartars are fmall oval tents, which 
afford a promifeuous habitation for both fexes; the palaces 
of the rich, which conflft of wooden huts, may be drawn 
on a waggon by a team of oxen. As foon as the forage of 
a certain difl;ri£l; is confumed, the tribe marches to frclh 
paftures ; their choice of llations is regulated by the feafons, 
and the adlivc and rcftlefs fpirit of the Tartar calculates 
him habitually for emigration and conqueft. 

As the Huns imagined it impraifiicablc to crofs the Palus 
Alteotis, they were altogether unacejuainted with the Ro¬ 
mans ; fo that they remained confined witliin the limits their 
ignorance had alhgncd them, while other nations plundered 
with feeurity. It has been the opinion of fomc, that the 
flime, which was rolled down by the current of the Ta- 
nais, had by degrees formed a kind of incruftation on the 
furface of the Cimma-rian Bolphonis, over which thofe 
people are fnppofcd to have paflTed, Others relate that twq^ 
young Scythians, being in full purfuit of an heifer, the 
terrified creature fwam over an arm of the fca ; and tlie 
youths immediately following her, found themfelves, as iq 
a new world, upon the oppolite fliore. On their return, 
they did not fail to relate the wonders of the flrange lands 
and countries which they had dil'covered. Upon their in¬ 
formation, an innumerable body of Huns pafTcd thofe 
ftraits,. and meeting firfl: with the Goths, made that people 
fly before them. • The Goths, in coufternation, prefented 
themfelves on the banks of the Danube, and with fuppliant 
air, entreated the Romans to allow them a place of refuge. 
'ITiis they ealily obtained fre.m Valeus, who aflSgned feve- 
ral portions or land in Thrace for th^ir fupport, but left 
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them deftitute of all needful fupplies. Stimulated, there 
fore, by hunger and refentment, tliey foon after rofe agaiafl 
their protedlors, and in a dreadful engagement, which was 
fought near Adrianople, they dellroycd Valens and the 
greateft part of his army. 

The Roman armies being thus weakened, the oniperors, 
finding it difficultv at laft, to raife levies in the provinces, 
w'cre obliged to hire one body of barbarians to oppofe 
another. This expedient had its ufc in circuinftances of 
immediate danger. But w'hen tliat w'as over, the Romans 
found it was as difficult to rid thcinfelves of their new allies, 
as of theiir former enemies. Thus the empire was not 
ruined by any particular invafton, but funk gradually uuder 
the weight of different attacks matle upon it on every fide. 
When the barbarians had wafted one province, thofe who 
fucceeded the firft fpoilers, proceeded to another. Their 
devaftations were at firft limited to Thrace, Mxiia, and 
Pannonia, but w'hen thefe countries were ruined, they de- 
ftroyed Macedonia, Thefl'aly, and Greece ; and from them e 
they proceeded to Noricum, The empire was in this 
manner continually fhrinking, and Italy, at laft, became 
the frontier of its own dominion. 

'I'hc valour and condudf of Theodofius, in fome mca- 
fure retarded the deftrudfion which had begun in the time 
of Valens, but upon his death the enemy became irrcfiftiblc. 

A large body of Goths had l>een called in to allift the re¬ 
gular forces of the empire, unde the comvnand of Alaric, 
their King; but what was brought in to ftop its univerlal 
decline, proved the moft mortal ftab to its Iccurity. 1 his 
Gothic prince who is reprefented as brave, impetuous, aud 
enterpriling, perceiving the wcaknefs of the ftate, aud how 
little Arcadius and Honorius, the fucceflbrs of 1 heodofius, 
were able to fecure it, putting himfelt at the head of his 
barbarous forces, declared war againft his employers, and 
fought the armies of the empire for fome years with various 
fuccefs. However, in proportion as his troops were cut 
off, he received new fupplies from his native foiefts : and, 
at length, putting his mighty deiigns in execution, pafTcd 
the Alps, and poured down like a torrent, among the fruit¬ 
ful vallies of Italy. 

This charming region had long been the feat of indo¬ 
lence and fenfual delight; its fields were now turned into 
gardens of pleafure, that only ferved to enervate^ t!ie pof- 
fcflbrs, from having once been a nurfery ol military 
ftrength, that furniflied foldiers tor the conqueft of man¬ 
kind. The timid inliabitants, therefore, beheld with ter¬ 
ror, a dreadful enemy ravaging in the midft of their coun- 
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try, while their wmched Emperor, Honorius, who was 
then in Rav.'nna, ftiil only feemccl refolved to keep lip his 
dignity, and to refufe any accommodation. 

But the inhabitants of Rome fei: the calamities of the 
times with double ap-.^ravatiou. This great citv, wni^'h htd 
long (at miftrefs of the w-^rld, now faw hertclf bt'iiege l 
fay an army of fierce and terrible barbarians ; and bemp- 
crowded with inhabitants, it was reduce by the extreori- 
ties of peftilence and famine,'to a moil depl ji.,b!c hiir.tiof!. 
In this extremity the ferrate difpatched t'rei- rr.-.b rifado s to 
Alaric, defiring him either tt' grant them a p-. c upon rca- 
fonable terms, of to give them leave to fi lit h vs-i h him in 
the open field. To ttiis meila e, ho.vever, the Gothia mci- 
rurch only icplicd, wi ll a burfl: of iargh er. “ that thir-;- 
“ grafs was eafier cut th in thia,” inipiyriig, t'l n fi’ir 'to-t i 
when cooped within the na'row comjiais of ihe cry, > r vf 
be more eafily overcome, th in \>. hen tbawn one m .r <} 
battle. When they came to debate about p iac-x-hc d •ma: <'~ 
ed all their riches, and all their Haves. VV litM it?, w, s ,) 

“ Whnt then he would leave tiicm he ’cnily r.-p', 
their lives.” 1 helc ssojC liarti criiidi.joi's pn- oi,}i ? t .. b- 
braled t ity to accept; but coinpe'.lc.l by the netenUy <j1 ' pe. 
times, th''y railed an immenie tea hire, both by tnxuti.'u 
.md by fir'pping the iieafii.m tcmpie.s: and freui. at lei,'. ;;, 
bou h: fill' their f/tri e biv.uler. hut this was but ,i tcirpo- 
rary removal of the c.ihunity; for Al.iric now hnding th r 
he might bcome maftcr of Rome whenever he thou.ht p o- 
per, rctui.icd with h;s army a ihort time alter; piefied it 
mote ebdely th.ni he had done before, and at lad took ir ; 
btit wlicther by h.rce or flratayerri is not agreed amon-' 
hlllorians. 'liir.sthat tiiy, wliich for ages had plundered 
the red of the world, and enriched herfelf witli the fpoils of 
mankind, n w felt, in turn, the (,.d reverie of foriune, and 
fulleied ai! tint bobirily could inflieft, or patience endure. 
The foidie; s h id liberty to pillage all places except the Chrif- 
ti;m chuiches ; and, in the mid . of Inis horrible dcfolation, 
fo gocat was the reverence of theic barbarians for o.ir holy 
religion, that the p.ig.in Romans found fafery in appl/iiiv m 
fh.'hcof L'.c Chrihian pcri'uafion for protection. This dread¬ 
ful devaftation contii utd for three days, and unfpeaknhie 
were the precious monuments, both of art and ieurni.ig, 
that funk pndep the tury of tils ccnujne cr... However, there 
were I. ill left mimberlei.s traces of the city’s former great- 
nels ; fo that this capture fesrced rataer a correction, than 
a total ove:tl;ro .v. 

But the Gctiii.' conquerors of the weft, though they had 
fuScred Rome to lurvive its fiift capture, now found how 
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eafy it was, to become mafters of it upon any other occalxoij. 
The extent of its walls had, in fa6^, made it abnoft iinpracr 
ticable for the inhabitants to defend them ; and, as-it wa? 
fituated in a plain, it might be ftormed without much diffi- 
cu) y. Befides this, no fuccours were to be expelled from 
without; for the mnriber of the people was fo extremely 
dii-niiiiilicd, that the Kmperors were obliged to retire to Ra¬ 
ven i;. ; a place fo fortilied by nature, that they could be fafe 
V. ithout the affihance of an army. What Alaric, therefore, 
fpared, Gch.eric, king of the Vandals, not long after con¬ 
tributed to dedroy. His mcrcilefs foldicrs, for fourteen 
days together, ravaged with implacable fury, in the midft of 
that venerable place. Neither private dwellings, nor public 
bui dings ; neither fex, nor age, nor religion, were tiie leaft 
prote„:ion againft their lull or avarice. 

Tile capital of the empire being thus ranfacked fcveral 
times, and Italy over-run by barbarous invaders, under va¬ 
rious denomi.iations, from the rcrnotelt Ihirts of Europe ; 
th? weilcrn Emperors, for fomc timt, continued to hold the 
title without the power of royalty. Honorius lived till he 
faw himfel; llrijrpeJ of the greatcll part of his dominions ; 
his capital taken by the Goths ; the Huns pofleffed of Pan- 
■nonia the Alans, Suevi, and Vandals cftablHlied in Spain; 
and the Bitrgiindiai.s kttlcd in Gaul, where the Goths alG 
fixed themfeives atTaft. After fomc time, the inhabitants 
of Rome alio, bcii.g abandoned by their princes, tcebly at- 
t<tmpted to take the lupreme power into their own hands. 
Armorica and Britain, iceing themfeives forfaken, began to 
regulate themfeives by their own laws. Thus the power 
of the ftate was eutirely broken, and thofc who alhirned the 
title of Emperors only encountered certain deftruclion. At 
lengtn even the very name of Emperor of the 
Well expired upon the abilication ofAuguftulus; A. D. 47^. 
and Odoaccr, general of the Hreuli, affiimed 
the title of king of all Italy. 

Britain, long abandoned by the Romans, had been lately 
conquered by the Saxons ; Atrlca was pofleffed by the Van- 
dals, Spain by the Vifigoths; Gaul by the Franks, Panno- 
nia by the Huns ; and now Italy, with its proud metropo¬ 
lis, which, for ages, had given law to the world, was plun¬ 
dered and enflaved. A barbarian, whofc lineage is unknown, 
pitched his tent in the ruins ot Rome. » 

Such was the end of this great empire, which had conquered 
mankii'id with its arms, and iiiftrucled the world -with its wif- 
dom; which had rifen by tempe) aiice, and fallen by luxury ; 
which had been eftablillred by a fpirit of patriotifm, and had 
funk into ruin when the empire was become fo extenfive, 
that a Roman citizen was but an empty name. 


Rome, 
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Rome, however, flill attracts the prefence and commands 
the admiration of the learned and ciirious traveller. He 
views with rapture the glowing figures of the fculptor and 
the! painter, be gazes with aftoniihment on the ftupendous 
works of ancient magnificence, and traces with devout ve¬ 
neration the footfieps of heroes and of confuls. 

In our days, Europe has no longer to dread the formida¬ 
ble efnigrations of the north. 1 hofe countries are now 
cultivated and civilized. The reign of barbarifm is con- 
traiSfcd into a narrow fpan ; and the remnants of Calmucks 
or Uzbecks, can no longer excite the fears of the Europe¬ 
ans. The rude valour of the former barbarians was fixond- 
ed by perfimal flrength, and an adamantine frame; but this 
fuperiority is in a great meafure deftroyed by tlte change of 
ffie military art, and the invention of gunpowder. Mathema¬ 
tics, chymiftry, mechanics and architeiSure are all afliduoufly 
applied to the fcrvice of War; and Europe is fecurc from 
any future irruption of barbarians, fince before they caa 
coiKjuer they mult cealc to be barbarous. 


CHAP. LIV. 

Eajiern Empire. —yujliman.^—The celebrated Belifarius.— 
Siege and Conqueji of Conjlantinople by the Turks. — Re., 
flexions on the Fate of Nations, 

D uring the various vicilfitudes and fall of the em¬ 
pire in the Weft, the imperfedt annals of the Eaft pre- 
fent to us he names of Zeno, Anaftafius and Juftin, who 
fuccelfively afeended the throne of Conftantinople. 

Juftin, who alTumed Juftinian for his partner in the em¬ 
pire, did not furvive the promotion of his nephew above four 
months, but died of a wound which he had received many 
years before in battle. He could neither read nor write, having 
been employed, during his younger years, in keeping cattle. 
He was, aotwithftanding, a man of extraordinary penetra¬ 
tion, and uncommon addrcls in the management of the rnofl 
difficult affairs. 

When Juftinian pfeended the throne, the kingdoms of the 
Goths and Vandals had obtained a peaceable eftablifhment 
in Europe and Africa, but the Roman lawyers and ftatef- 
men ftili alTerted the indefeafible dominion of the Emperor. 
After the imperial purple was refigned by the Weft, the 

prince* 
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princes of Conftantinople affumcd the foie and facred feep- 
tre of the monarchy; and afpired to deliver their fubje<Sl:s 
from the ufurpation of barbarians and heretics. The inter-, 
nal ftate of Africa afforded an honourable motive, and pro¬ 
mised a powerful fiipport to the Roman arms ; while the 
hopes ot the Romans were e.xcited by the appointment of 
iJelifarius to the command of their armies. 

This hero who revived the taintin; glory of Rome, was 
born among the Thracian pcafants. and lei ved among the 
private guards of Juhinlan. When his patr n bec ame Em¬ 
peror, the domeftic was promoted to military command, 
and entrufled with the important flation of Data. The Per- 
fian gci^tral had advanced with forty thoufand of his beft 
troops to railc the fortifications cif titat bulwark. In the 
level plain of Dar.i, he was encountered by Celifarius, at 
the head of twenty-five thoufand Romans. 'I'he Ikill of the 
imperial general decided the fate of the day, and eight thou¬ 
fand of the vanquilhed Perfians were left on- the field of 
battle. 

Belifarius was, accordingly, fent into Africa with an army^ 
and in lefs than two years completed the conqncft of that 
country. The vieSfonous general then recov^ered the ifland 
of Sicily from the Goths, and loon after reduced a great 
part of Italy. Having united all thefc, provinces 
to the Eaftcrn empire, he returned in a triumph-. A. D. 541. 
ant manner to Conftautinople. 

The Huns, having made an irruption into 
Thrace, came within one hundred and fifty A. D. 558. 
furlongs of Conllantinople ; but Bcliiarius, 
greatly weakened by old age, marched out againfl them, 
and put them to flight. . This was the lafl: exploit perform¬ 
ed by Belifarius, who, upon his return to Conftantinople, 
was difgraccd, ilrippcd of all hiS employments, and confined 
to his houfe. His dilgrace is aferibed by a cotemporary 
writer *, to the malice of his enemies at court,who perfuad- 
cd the EmpCror, whofc jealoufy increafed with his years, that 
Belifarius afpired to the fovereignty. Modern writers al¬ 
ledge, that Ju'dinian caufed his eyes to be put out, and re- 
dueed him to fuch poverty, that he was obliged to l>eg from 
door to door. But ancient authors aflure us, that the Em¬ 
peror was convinced of his innocence the year following, 
and reftored him to all his employments, which he enjoyed 
to his death. • 

About the time of the difgracc of Belifarius, the Emjseror 
ijifcovcrcd a confpiracy againft his perfon, and caufed the 
chief confpirators to be j)ut to death. 'I'he Emperor wa«- 

♦ Asatliias, 
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foon after carried off. by a natural death, in the thirty-ninth 
year of his reign. Juftinian fignalized his reign by reunit', 
mg Africa and Italy to the empire; by publifliing the famous 
code of laws called from him the Juftinian Code'; and by his 
public woiks. 1 here was fcarce a city in his dominions, 
in which he did not eredt fome ftately edifice. On all thefc 
accounts, the furname of Great has been defervedlv conferred 
upon him. 

The duration of the Eaftern empire reached from the year 
395 year 1453 ' ^hc courfe of this period, it never 

quailed the ancient Roman empire in power or fplendour; 
and it prefented always a fpedlacla of wcaknefs, folly, fuper- 
ftition, and crimes. It was gradually difniembered, and rent 
in pieces. T he Bulgarians claimed one part of it, and the 
Saracens, a race of people who inhabited the defects of Ara¬ 
bia, conquered Syria, Palcftinc, Egypt, and other neighbour- 
it;g countries *. On the ruins of the Ealtern Rom'an mo¬ 
narchy, Mahomet II. eftabliihcd the ^ urkifh empire, and his 
^elcendants ftill poflefs the fineft country in our part of the 
glpbc. 

‘ The charaifter of the conqueror of Conflantinople attracts, 
and even commands our attention. Mahomet the Second 
was early educated in, and zcalou'iy profeffed the obfervance 
of the Koran; age and empire might infeniibly relax his rigid 
obedience to the jaws of the jirophet; but fo fcrupuloufly were 
they fulfilled at firft by the fon of Amuraih, that as often as 
be converfed with an infidel, he purified his hands and face 
by the legal rites of ablution. Under the tuition of the moft 
Ikilful mafterSj he was diftinguiflied by his rapid proprefs in 
the paths of IcriowJedge; and to his native tongue were added 
the acquifition of the Arabic, the Perfian, the Chalde.in, the 
Latin, and the Greek languages. Hiftory and geography, 
aftrology and mathematics, confefled the variety of his literary 
purfuits; and his tafte for the arts was difplayed by his liberal 
invitation, and reward, of the painters of Italy. But his thirii 
of dominion apd of cortqucft was unbounded; and his cruelty, 
after viptory, was often infatiate. 

A fiege of forty days proclaimed the approaching ruin of 
Conftantinople. The breaches were increafed, the'garrifon 
was dimiriiflied, and the ftrength of the inhabitants was im¬ 
paired by difeord. In an attempt to deftroy the unfiniftied 
works of the befiegers, forty gallant youths were inhumanly 
maftiicrcd by the command of the’ Sultan, and- Conftantine 
could only avenge their'fate by expofing from the walls ths 
heads of two hundred and fixty Mufi'ulmeu. 


Uiiivcrful KiCory. 
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The twenty-ninth of May was fixed by the Sultan, and 
vas iaiiiSlioned by his favourite fcicnce of aftrology, for the 
iatal and final affault. The dcrvifes proclaimed to thcfa who 
[hould fall in the holy entcrprife immortal youth amidft the 
rivers and gardens of paradife, and all the pleafures their 
hearts could defire. The Sultan promifed the temporal incen¬ 
tive of double pay. “ T'hc city and the buildings,” faid Ma¬ 
homet, “ are mine: but I refign to your valour the captive* 

“ and the fpoil, the ti eafures of gold and beauty: be rich and 
“ be happy. Many are the provinces of my empire ; the in- 
“• trep^ foldier who firft afeends the walls of Conftaiitinople, 
“■ fhalloe rewarded with the government of the faireft and 
“ the moft wealthy; and my gratitude fhall accumulate his 
“ honours and his fortunes above the mcafurc of his own 
‘‘ hopes.” Such powerful motives diffufed among the Turks 
a general ardour, and the camp refounded v/ith the ftiouts of 
“ God is God ! there is but one God, and Mahomet is the 
“ apoftle of God!” 

The minds of the Chrifiians were agitated with far dilFe- 
rent paiTions; defpair and fear by turns occupied their bofonts; 
the oobleft of the youths were Iiimmoned by Conftantinc Pa- 
laeologus to the imperial palace, and he vainly attempted to 
infufe into their minds the hope to which he himfelf was a 
ftranger. Yet this band of warriors was animated by the 
example of their prince. The Chriftians, for fome time, 
maintained their fupsriority; and the voice of the Emperor 
w.rs heard exhorting his companions and fubjedls by a iaft 
effort to atchieve the deliverance of their country; but in the 
moment of laflitude, the janizaries rofe frefh and vigorous, 
and poured the fury of their arms on their faint and feeble 
opponents. The tide of battle was impelled by the Sultan 
himfelf, who on horfeback, with an iron mace in his hand, 
reproved the tardy, and applauded the ardent. 

The affault now became every moment more vigorous. 
Haflan, the janizary, was the firft who mounted the walls, 
and deferved the reward of the Sultan. A crowd of Turks 
impetuoufly fucceeded ; and the Greeks driven from the ram¬ 
part were overwhelmed by increafing multitudes. T he rem¬ 
nant of the nobles ftill fought roun 3 the perfon of the Em¬ 
peror; his mournful exclamation was heard, “ Cannot there 
“ be found a Chriftian to cut off my head !” His laft fear 
was that of falling alive into the hands pf the infidels. He 
had before prudently caft away the purple; in the confufion 
of the attack, he fell by an unknown hand; his body was bu¬ 
ried under a monument of flain, and was difeovered by thq 
g olden eagles embroidered on his Ihoes. With his life refift- 
ance expired; the Turks poured in on every fide; the walls 

a which 
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which had defied the Groths, which had refifl-ed the united 
forces of the Avars and the Perfians, now yielded to the fu- 
pcrior eftthufiafm of the Mollems j and the race of Othman, 
the difciples of Mahomet, eftablifhed their government and 
their religion in the palace and the churches which had been' 
founded by Conftantine. 

Let us here -paufe a moment, and refledl on the fate of na¬ 
tions, and the tranfient pro/jrerity of empires. Greece, the 
land of freedom, the parent of heroes, the nurfe of philofo- 
phers, who when fhe bowed before the vidlorioiis arms, re¬ 
fined the lafte of Rome, is funk the Have of barbarou^nuper- 
ftition, and ignorant defpotifm; whilft the fucceflbrs of Alex¬ 
ander, whofe rapid viftories overturned the Perflan monar¬ 
chy, and deluged Alia with blood, are doomed to footh the 
pride, and feed the avarice of fome upftart Turkifli Bafhaw! 
The acquifitions of Lucullus and Pompey, in Afia, and even 
the fleeting conqueft'S of Trajan, have all yielded to the fierce 
followers of Mahomet, and form part of the dominions of the 
Ottoman Porte. Syria, once the feat of royalty, and long 
the eaftern frontier of the Roman empire, attracts only the 
curiofity of the traveller, or exercifes the fpcculations of the 
philofopher; whilft Phenicia and Paleftine, deferted and defti- 
tute, feem but to exift in their former reputation. It is necd- 
lefs to remind the reader, that wc c^we the ufeful and elegant 
invention of letters to the firft, and the pure dodfrine of the 
Chriftian religion to the laft. ■ Egypt, renowned for jnyftic 
fcience and fplcndid literary pre-eminence, now groans be¬ 
neath the iron rod of delegated authority, and is .an appendage 
to the Turkifh government; her redundant Nile overflows 
to fill the coffers of ca| ric ous tj^ranny and fanguinary op- 
preflion. On the coaft «f Africa, Carthage, formerly the rival 
of Rome, is poffefied by the States of 'I'ripoli and Tunis ; 
Numidia, once the kingdom of the edebrated Mafmiffa and 
the crafty Jugurtha, obeys the arbitrary nod of the Dey of 
Algiers. P'c^ is the M^auritania of the ancients; and the 
ruins of a city founded by the Romans, arc ftill to be dif- 
cerned amid ft dominions doomed to experience the favage 
ferocity of the Emperor of Morocco. Of the iflands which 
acknowledged the authority of Rome. Majorca and Minorca 
both belong to Spain; Sardinia and Sicily are governed by 
Italiarv Princes; Corfica lias been fubJued, and almoft depo¬ 
pulated, by the ambition of France ; the reft have fubmitted, 
to the victorious arms of-the Turks, e.xcept Malta, which 
ftilf continues to baffle the force and brave, die indignation of 
Ae Ottoman power. 
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CHAP. LV. 


A general View of Modern Hljlory. —Feudal Syjlem. — Chi- 
ualry.—The Feudal 'Ivllcin gives Way to Liberty and Com- 
tnerce.—~Crufades.—Derivation of Lomhard-Jirect.—Han- 
fealic League.—Firf Traveller.—Spirit of Adventure and 
Difeovery Jhews itjcif.—Europe emerges out of Darknejs .— 
Balance of Power. — Thoughts on Conquejl. — Peace and 
War. 

to prepare the young reader for entering upon the 
particular hiftory of each country, it may not be improper 
to place before his eye a general view of the modern woiid. 

Towards the clofc of the fixth century, the Snxons, a Ger¬ 
man nation, were mafters of the fouthern and iiiorc fertile 
provinces of l^/ritain; the Franks, another tribe of (iermans, 
of Gaul ; the Goths, of Spain ; the Goths and Lorrbards, cf 
Italy, and the adjacent provinces. Scarcely any vcliige of 
the Roman policy, jurifprudence, arts or literature remained. 
New forms of government, new laws, new manners, new 
dreffes, new languages, and new names of men and countries, 
were every where introduced. 

From this period, till the fixteenth century, Europe exhi¬ 
bited a picture of moll melancholy Gothic barbarity. Lite¬ 
rature, fcience, tafte, were words fc^rce in ufe during thefe 
ages. Perfons of the higheft rank, and in the moll emhient 
nations, could not read nor write. Many of tl^ clergy did 
not underftand the breviary, which they were obliged daily to 
recite. Some of them could fcarcely read it. T he human 
mind negledled, uncultivated, and depreffed, funk into the 
mod profound ignorance. The fuperior genius of Charle¬ 
magne, who in the beginning of the ninth century, govt^rned 
France and Germany with part of Italy; and Alfred the Cjreat 
in England, during the latter part of the fame century, endea¬ 
voured to difpel this darknefs, and give their fubjedts a fhort 
glimpfe 6f light. But flie ignorance of the age was too power¬ 
ful for their efforts and inftitutioiis. The darknefs returned 
and even encreafed; lb that a dill greater degree of ignorance 
and barbarifm prevailed throughout Europe. 

A new divifion of property gradually introauced a new 
fpecies of government formerly unknowm; which fingular 
inditution is now didinguifhed by the name of the leudal 
Syjienu The king or gejieral, who led the barbarians to con- 
qued, parcelled out the lands of the vanquidied among his 
chief officers, binding thofe on whom they were bedowed to 
follow his dandard with a number of men, and to bear arrns 
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in his defence. The chief officers imitated the exanlpte of 
the foverrign, and in diftributing,portions of their lands among 
their dependants, annexed the fame condition to the grant. 
But though this fyfterr. feemed to be admirably calculated for 
defence againfi a foreign enemy, it degenerated into a fyfteiri 
of oppreffion. 

The ufurpation of the nobles became unbounded and in¬ 
tolerable. They reduced the great body of the people into a 
ftate of actual fervitude. They were deprived of the natural 
and moft unalienable rights of humanity. I'hey were Haves 
fixed to the foil which they cultivated, and together with iu 
were transferred from one proprietor to another, by fal^r-r by 
conveyance. Every offended baron or chieftain, bur.V* * * § !ed on 
his armour, and fought redrefs at the head of his vaffals. His 
adverfaries met him in like hoftile array. The kindred and 
dependants of the aggreffor, as well as of the defender, were 
invplved in the quarrel. They had not even the liberty of 
remaining neuter. 

The nobility often afpired at indspendency. They deput¬ 
ed the claims of the fovercign; they withdrew their atten¬ 
dance or turned their arms againft him *. They fcorned to 
confider themfelves as fubjeefts; and a kingdom, confiderable 
in name and extent, was a mere ftjadow of monarchy, and 
really confifted of as many feparate principalities as it con¬ 
tained baronies. A thoufand feuds and jealoufies fublifted 
among the barons, and gave rife to as many wars. Hence 
every country in Europe, wafted or kept in continual alarm 
by thefe internal hoftilities, was filled with caftles and places 
of ftrength, in order to proteiSt the inhabitants from the fury 
of their fellow-fubjefts f. 

The monarchs of Europe perceived the encroachments of 
their nobles with impatience. In order to create fome power 
that might counterbalance thole potent vaffals, who, while 
they enflaved the people, controlled or gave law to the crown, 
a plan was adopted of conferring new pritiileges on towns. 
T'befe privileges abolifhed all marks of fervitude; and the in¬ 
habitants of towns were formed into corporations, or bodies 
politic, to be governed by a council and magiftrates of their 
own nomination 

There is a point of depreffion as well as of exaltation, fays 
a philofophic hiftorian §, beyond which human affairs feldom 

• Montefquie'j. f Dr. Robertfon. 

J This Gothic fyftcm ftill prevails in Poland; a remnant of it conti¬ 
nued in the Highlands of Scotland fo late as the year 1748, and even in 

England, a country renowned for civil and religious liberty, fome relics 
of thefe Gothic inftitutions.may be perceived at this day, 

§ Irlr. Hume. 
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pafs, and from which they naturally return in a contrary pro- 
grefs. This utmoft point of decline fociety feems to have 
attained in Europe; when the difordcrs of the feudal govern¬ 
ment, together with the corruption of tafte and manners con- 
fequent upon thefe, were arrived at their greateft excefsl 
Accordingly, from that sera, we can trace a fucceflion of caufcs 
and events, which, with different degsees of influence, con¬ 
tributed to abolifh anarchy and barbarifm, and introduce order 
Sjtnd politenefs. 

''^^^mong the firflr of thefe caufes we muff rank chivalry; 
whicR^i^an elegant and inquifitivc writer itmarks, “ though 
commonly, confidcred as a wild inflitution, the refnlt of ca¬ 
price and the fource of extravagance, arofe natui-aliy from the 
ftate of fociety in thofe times, and had a very f '-'ous efledl in 
refining the manners of the European nations •*.” 

The inftitutions of chivalry were Ci/cv.d wirh the feudal* 
aflbeiation. The feudal ftate, as has been ohferved, was a 
ftate of perpetual war, lapine, and anarchy. 'I'he weak and 
unarmed were expofed every moment to infidts or injuries. 
The power of the fovereign was too limited to prevent thefe 
wrongs, and the legiflative authority too feeble to redrefs 
them. There was fcarce any fhelter from violence and op- 
preflion, except what the valour and generofity of private 
perfons afforded: and the arm of the brave was the only tri¬ 
bunal to which the helplefs could appeal for juftice. The 
trader could no longer travel in fafety, or bring unmolefted 
his commodities to market. Elvery pofleffor of a caftle pil¬ 
laged them, or laid them under contribution; and many not 
only plundered the merchants, but carried off all the women 
that fell in their way. Slight inconveniences may be over¬ 
looked or endured, but when abufes grow to a certain height, 
the fociety muft reform or go to ruin. It becomes the bufi- 
nefs of all to difeover, and to apply fuch remedies as will moft 
effetftually remove the prevailing diforders. Humanity fprung 
from the bofbm of violence, and relief from the hand of ra¬ 
pacity. Thole licentious and tyrannic nobles, who had been 
guilty of every fpecies of outrage, and every mode of oppref- 
non, touched at laft with a fenfe of natural equity, and fwayed 
by the conviffion of a common intereft, formed aflbciations 
for the redrefs of private wrongs, and the prefervation of 
public fafety. • 

The young warrior among the ancient Germans, es well 
as among the modern knights, was armed, for the firft time, 
with certain ceremonies proper to infpirc martial ardour. 
This ceremony of knighthood was in its orign.very fimple. 
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2$0 Of Cnvalry. 

The candidate, after a previous trial, Was invefted with his 
fword and fpurs; and his cheek or ftiouldcr were touched 
with a flight blow, as an emblem of the laft affront which it 
was lawful for him to endure. 

Chivalry, however, confidered as a civil and military in- 
ftitution, is as late as the eleventh century. The previous 
difcipline and folemnities of initiation were many and fingu- 
!ar. The novice in chivalry was educated in the houfe of, 
fome knight, commonly a perl'on of high rank, whom J 
ferved firft in the charaiScr of page, and afterwards of f’jaire ; 
nor was he admitted to the fupreme honour of k'.ighthood 
until he had given many ftriking proofs of his-valour and 
addrefs. The ceremony of initiation was very folemn. Se¬ 
vere faftings, and nights fpent, in a church or chapel, in 
prayer, confeflion of fins, and the receiving of the Sacra¬ 
ments with devotion, bathing, and putting on white robes, as 
emblems of that purity of manners required by the laws of 
chivalry, were neceffary preparations for this ceremony. 

A knight was to confult the glory of the ftate, defend 
the faith, and to refeue, at the hazard of his life, widows, 
orphans, and all unhappy perfons groaning under injuftice or 
opprelfion. The approbation of his fair one ftimulated his 
valour. For her he fought and conquered ; to her he confe- 
crated his trophies ; fhe kindled the fire of ambition in his 
breaff, and his courage and fplendid feats of arms, proclaimed 
her beauty and perfcdlion. 

The women felt their dominion. They boafted of the 
prowefs of their knights, and while rivalihip for beauty pre¬ 
vailed, each knight was defirous to maintain the honour, fu- 
perior beauty, and reputation of the damfel he made choice 
of, againft all competitors. The knight in company of the 
ladies, acquired the graces of externa! behaviour—and im¬ 
proved his fenfibility and tendernefs. He ftudied an elegance 
of manners. PoKtenefs became a habitual virtue which at¬ 
tended him to the field of battle^ and checked his paffions in 
the ardour of vieforV. 

Chivalry ran its career in Europe, and then fell into dif- 
ufe. Towards the decline of the feudal fyftem, knighthood 
became an engine of intereft in the hands of a fuperior. 
The knights loft their confideratinn ; their number greatly 
increafed and .they became venal, felling their ftvices to the 
higheft bidder. They fought for pecuni^ rewards, and 
not for honour. Chivalry was worn out. The military and 
regular eftablilhments, which the defeats of the feudal fyftem 
■pointed out, fuperfeded its ufes and advantages. Hence as 
an. ingenious author obferves, “ It did not die, as fome h..ve 

“ fancied^ 
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“ f.iiicied; by the ridicule of tlie author of Don Quixottc, 
“ but of old age, defpondence and dcoility 

Xhe acquiiition of liberty, bv the abolition of the feudal 
fyftem, made fuch a happy change in the condition of man¬ 
kind, as roufed them from that Ifupidity and inadkion into 
which they had been funk by the wretchednofs of their for¬ 
mer ftate. A fpirit of indultry revit'ed; commerce became 
an objedt of attention, and began to flourilh. 

Various caufes contributed to revive this fpirit of com- 
h^erce, and to renew the intercourfe between difFcrciit na- 
tioi}S\ Conftantinopie the capital of the Eaftcrn or Greek 
empire*‘had efcaped the ravages of the Goths and Vandals, 
who overthrew that of the Well. In this city, fome remains 
of literature and fclence were preferred: this too, for many 
agcs,^was the great emporium of trade, and where tome reliih 
for the precious commodities and curious manutadlures of In¬ 
dia was retained. They communicat'd fotnc knowledge of 
thefc to their neiglibours in Italy; and the crufides, or holy 
wars, which were begun by the Chriftian powers 
of Europe with a view to drive tlie Saracens from A. D. 1096. 
Jerufalem, opened a communication between Euj- 
rope and the Eaft. Confrantinoplc was the general place of 
rendezvous for the Chriltian armies, in their way to Paleftincj 
t)r on their return from thence. 'Fhough the objedl: of the*fe 
expeditions was conquefl:, and not commerce, and though the 
ilTuc of them proved unfortumitc, their commercial efFedis 
were both beneficial and permanent. 

I'hecrufadcs, in a very llriking manner, difplaycd the cha¬ 
racter of the Europeans during that period. Superftition 
and q wrong dircdled zeal were the caufe of thofc cruel 
wars, and C.hriftians, under the impulfe of a religious phrenzy, 
violated all laws, human and divine. The hiilory of man¬ 
kind before that period, prefents us witli nothing fimiiar to 
it. Canaan, or the Holy Land, was much refpedted in thofe 
days, as being the country in which our Blefled Saviou'r 
Was born, preached, wrought miracles, and died for the fins 
of the world. In the m'lddle ages, Chriftians frequently 
went from every part of Europe in pilgrimage to Judea, to 
vifjt the fepulchre of Jefus Chrift, the town of his nativity, 
and every other place, rendered famous by his prelence and 
miracles. go in pilgrimage 10 the Holy Land, once in 

their life at leaft, was, they thought, the tifloft proper means 
to conciliate the favour of God. 'I'he T'urks were then in 
poffe.'Son of Canaan, and the Chriftians had hitherto beheld 
with indifference the religion of Adahomet planted in the 
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land of Chrift’s nativity. This indifference was changed in' 
a moment into a moft ardent zeal, by the following circum- 
flance. 

About twenty years after the conqueft of Jerufalem by 
the Turks, the Holy Sepulchre was vifited by an hermit of 
the name of Peter, a native of Amiens, in the province of 
Picardy, His refeiitment and fympathy were excited W his 
own injuries and the oppreflion of the Chriftian name. From 
Jerufalem the pilgrim returned an accomplifhed fanatic, and- / 
determined to roufe the martial nations of Europe to t’..e 
deliverance of the Holy Land. Pope Urban the |?econd 
received him as a prophet, and applauded his glorious defign 
and the zealous miffio-nary, invigorated by the approbation 
of the pontif, traverfed with fpeed and fuccefs the provinces 
of Italy and France. His head bare, his feet naked, his 
meagre body wrapped in a coarfe garment, he preached to 
innumerable crouds in the churches, the ftreets, and the high 
■ways. When he painted the fufferings of the natives and 
pilgrims of Paleftine, every heart was melted to compallion;, 
when he challenged the warriors of the age to defend their 
brethren, and refeue their baviour, every breaft glowed with: 
indignation. The ruftic endiufiaft infpired the palHons 
which he felt, and Chriftendom expetSled with impatience the 
counfels and decrees of the fupreme pontiff. 

The council aflembled by Urban for confidering this- 
imp>ortaat enterpize, met at Placentia, and confifted of two 
hundred bifhops of Italy, France, Burgundy, Swabia, and 
Bavaria; four thoufand of the clergy and thirty thoufand 
of the laity attended; and the feffion of feven days was 
held in a fpacious plain adjacent to the city. The ambafla- 
dors of the Greek Emperor, Alexis Comnenus, were intro¬ 
duced to plead the tiillrefs of their foveregn, and the danger 
of Confl antinople. At the fad tale of the mifery of their 
Eaftern brethren, the affcmbly burll into tears % and the mofl 
eager champions declared their readinefs inftantly to march- 
under the holy banner. 

The prudent Pope, however, adjourned the final decifion- 
to a fecond fynod; and in the autumn of the fame year, at 
Clermont, in the territories of the Count Auvergne, the Ro¬ 
man Pontiff convened a counfel not lefs numerous or refpec- 
table than the fynod of Placentia, His eloquence was ad- 
dreffed to a well-prepared and impatient audience. His'to¬ 
pics were obvious, his exhortation was vehement, his fuc¬ 
cefs inevitable. The orator was interrupted by the fliouts 
of thoufands, who, with one voice, exclaimed aloud, God 
•wills it! God wills it ! “ It is indeed the will of God,” re¬ 
plied the Pope; “ and kt this memorable word be for ever 
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« adopted as your cry of battle, to animate the courage of the 
“ champions of Chrift. His crofs is the fymbol of your fal- 
“ vation, wear it, a red, a bloody crofs, as a pledge of your 
“ facred and irrevocable engagement.” The propofal was 
joyfully accepted; great numbers, both of the clergy and 
laity, imprefled on their garments the fign of the crofs; and 
after a confeifion and abfolution of their fins, the champions 
of the crofs were difmiffed with a fuperfluous admonition to 
i.<»/itc their countrymen and friends; and their departure for 
the b-'lv land was fixed to the feftival of the affumption, the 
fifteentfi'-of Auguft, of the enfuing year. 

In the age of the crufades, the Chriftians both of the Eafb 
and Weft, were perfuaded of the lawfuincfs and merit ofithe 
holy war. They infifted on the right of natural and religious 
defence, their peculiar title to the holy land, and the impiety 
of the Pagan and Mahometan foes. The victorious Turks 
alTerted a divine claim of univerfal empire. In Icfs than thirty 
years they had fubdued the kingdoms of Afia, as far as jeru- 
falem and the Hellefpont; and the Greek empire tottered on 
■the verge of deftruCtion. To the worldly apprehenfion of their 
progrefs, were added fpiritual motives and indulgences. In 
the middle ages, the bifhops and priefts interrogated finners; 
compelled them to give an account of their thoughts, words 
and actions; and preferibed the terms of their reconciliation 
with God. A year of penance was appreciated at about four 
pounds fterling for the rich; and at nine (hillings for the in- 
■digent. It is a maxim of the civil law, that wholbevcr cannot 
pay with his purfe muft pay with his body. The practice of 
flagellation was adopted by the Monks, a cheap though pain¬ 
ful equivalent; and .a year ot penance was taxed at three thou- 
fand lafhes. In the council of Clermont, the Pope procl.aim- 
ed a plcHdry indulgence to thofe who Ihould enlift under the 
banner of the crofs ; the abfolution of all their fins, and a dull 
receipt for all that might be due of canonical penance. The 
robber, the incendiary, the homicide, arofe by tlioufands, and 
the terms of atonement were eagerly embraced by offenders 
of every rank and denomination. To thefc were faperadded 
Je(s pure temptations the fpoils of a Turkifli emit, the fla¬ 
vour of the wines, and the beauty of the Grecian women; and 
each warrior depended on his fword to carve.a plenteous and 
honourable eftabliihment, which he meafured only by the ex¬ 
tent of his wifhes. Thefe inducements were potent and nu¬ 
merous ; the ignorance, which magnified the lyipc'S, dimiijifh- 
ed the perils of the enterprife, and to defray their preparations, 
.princes alienated their provinces, nobles their lands and wf- 
tles, and peafants their cattle, and the inftruments .of hxif- 
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The fifteenth of Auguft had been fixed in the council of 
Clermont for the departure of the pilgrims; but the day was 
anticipated by a crowd of thoughtlefs plebeians. Early in the 
fpring, above fixty thoufand of the populace of both fexes, 
from the confines of France and Lorraine, flocked round Pe¬ 
ter the Hermit, and prefled the miflionary to lead them to the 
holy fepulchre. The unqualified fanatic aflumed the charac¬ 
ter of a general, and moved with his votaries along the bank^ 
of the Rhine and Danube. Their wants and numbers fc,--..ii 
compelled them to feparate, and Walter the Pennylefipj a va¬ 
liant though needy foldier, condudled the vanguard O't the pil¬ 
grims. T he footfteps of Peter were clofely purfued by the 
monk Godcfcal, whole fermons had fwept away fifteen or 
twenty thoufand pcafants from the villages of Gennany. The 
rear was again prefled by two hundred thoufand of the refufe 
of the people, M^ho mingled with their devotion a brutal li¬ 
cence of rapine, proftitution, and drunkennefs. 

In their march through the wild and extenfive countries of 
Hungary and Bulgaria, the diforders of the pilgrims provoked 
the ferocious nature of tiie inhabitants ; and many myriads of 
the crufadc rs were the vidtims of their indignation and re¬ 
venge. About a third of the naked fugitives, among wliom 
was the hermit Peter efcaped to the Thracian mountains. 
Tltey were condudted to ConlfauLinople by eafy journies; 
and tranfported to the Afiatic fide of the Bofphorus, by the 
caution of the Emperor Alexis, who advifed them to await 
the arrival of their brethren. Fheir blind impetuofity foon 
urged them to dv:fert the flation wliich he had alfigued them, 
and to rufla headlong againft the Turks, who occupied the 
road to Jerul'ak-m. Peter the Hermit, had withdrawn from 
the camp to Ccuflantinople. Walter the Pennylefs in vain 
attempted to introduce fome order among the promifeuous 
multitude. They were allured into the plain of Nice, over¬ 
whelmed by the Turkifli arrows, and three hundred thouCutd 
of the firft crufaders perifheJ, before a llngle city was refeued 
from the infidels, cr their graver breihren had completed the 
preparations of their enterprife. 

Of the crufaders there were three grand divifions. The 
fecond diviuon, marching with lefs confufion than the firft, 
penetrated into Alia, was fiiccefsfui in fome Ikirmilhcs, and 
finilhed its carefer, by yielding to the arms of Solyman in the 
plains of Nice. 

The third divifion was condueded by powerful princes, 
well verfed in the military art. lit the lirft crufade none of 
the great fovereigns of Europe embarked. The emperor, 
Henry the E'ourtli, was iiot difpofed to obey the fummons of 
the Pope, with whom he was at variaitce; rhilip the Fi.ft pf 
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France was occupietlby hisplcafures; Wiillam Rufus cf Eng¬ 
land by a recent conquefl-; the kings of Spain were engag¬ 
ed in a doincllic war,again{l the A'loors; and the northern 
tnonarchs ofScotland, Denmark,Sweden, and Poi:;nd,wcre yii% 
ftrangers to the paflions and interefls of the fouth. But the 
religious ardour was ftrongly felt by the princes of the fccond 
order, who held an important place in llie feudal fyftcm. 
Robert duke of Normandy, Hugh count of Vennandois, bro¬ 
ther to Philip king of h ranee, Baldwin carl of Flanders, Eu- 

dc Bo.ilogne, Raymond count de Thouloufe, followed 
by m^. 'V of the nobles of Europe, and warlike troops, arrived 
in Greece, where they were reinforced by a body of Normans, 
celebrated for brave exploits. 

Alexis Comnenus, emperor of Coiiftantinople, alarmed at 
thtfc emigrations, haftened to rid hirnfelf of thofj dangerous 
and infoient guefts. He flattered, c.irelTed, and furnifned thena 
with boats to tranfport them to the oppoljtc (bore. Being 
arrived in Afia, they proved fuperior to the courage and a£fi- 
vity of Siilyman; pofleffed themfclves of Buhynia, Cilicia, 
and Sy ria, from which countries tl'.ey expelled the Sulnins who 
reigned there. But nnslortuiies and fatigue had, by this time, 
greatly diii'.ie.i bed the army of the crufuders. 

At Lin i.iey arrived before the walls of Jenifilem, and be¬ 
gan that fieg •, fo fimou'-', upon account of the many heroig 
actions perf< nned by the befiegers and the befieged, by the 
great numbei' of princes there prefent, and by Taffo’s im¬ 
mortal poem. The city is taken by afTiult, after a fiege ofi 
fix weeks, and the conquerors, under the impulfe of a bi utal , 
fury, put.tp de.ath, all who arc not Chriftians. The moftl 
hidden retreats cahtlSt coricca^'Trom their fivage ferocity,! 
trembling mothers and their innocent children; their fwords; 
fpare none, and ftreams of blood deluge the ftreets. 

'^['his malTacre continued for three days, and the difciples of ; 
the Prijtcc-of PciTce were fatigued, ratlrcr than fatiatejJ, by the 
flaii^tcr or Tcyenty thoufand hdofleins. After this horrible , 
carnage, they repaired to the fepiilchre of Jefus Chrift, where i 
falling down u^n th£!jr/.j^ees^ th^^ rent the air with lamen- 
fSHons, aniTBeaewed with tears of joy and penitence the mor ’ 
,njjinent of their redemption *. So inconfiRent is human 
nature wEth Itfelf; and fo eaiily, as a great hiftorian remarks, 

“ does the moft elFcminato fuperftition aflbeiate hoth wRh the 
f moft heroic courage, and with the fierceft barbari y" f. 

The Crufaders choib Godfrey of Bouillon, king oi Jer fa-? 
)cm, and fettled him in their new conquefts. 

" Vertot, Dr. RobertfoB, Gibbon. t Humi;. 
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296 Confequences of the Crufadet, 

The crufades renewed at different times, comprehend a 
' period of one hundred and feventy-eight years. They de¬ 
prived the kingdoms of Europe of many of their inhabitants, 
which was no doubt hurtful to population; and the fpecie they 
carried with them was loft to this quarter of the globe. On 
the other hand, the charadler of thofe who engaged in the 
crufades is to be tajcen into confideration. The majority of 
them were the turbulent and unruly, whofe chief delight was 
war and plunder; — the profligate and diflipated, whofe foul?/ 
were ftained with, the commiflion of many crimes,-—thpfe*'in 
debt, who had no vifible means of paying what they «^ed—■ 
the poor nobility,who had not wherewith to fupport their rank, 
people called gentlemen, who fubfifted by the charity of the 
monaftcries, or depended for a precarious fubfiftence upon the 
feudal barons,—thofe of the loweft rank in fociety, who, for 
want of agriculture, nTanufadlures, trade, and commerce to 
employ them, lived in idlenefs and poverty. The abfeiice of 
fuch charadfers was rather a benefit than a lofs to fociety, 7 'he 
crufades, by removing out of the, way, thofe members who 
were continually raifing difturbances, and committing adls of 
cruelty, enabled the well-difpofed, who remained, to cultivate 
the arts of peace, to promote civilization, and refinement of 
manners. Some of thofe who returned to Europe, brought 
from the Eaft, a tafte for the arts and fciences. The fine 
ouildings they had feen at Conftantinople, and in Afia, exe¬ 
cuted in Grecian tafte, furniflied them with the idea of intro¬ 
ducing the imitation of them in the weft, where the Gothic 
manner of building prevailed. 

The crufaders brought from the eaft fome of the writings 
of the ancients ; this was favourable to learning in thofe dark 
ages, as it gave the Europeans a tafte for the finifhed compofi- 
tions of the Greeks, and raifed in them a defire to become ac¬ 
quainted with thofe mafters of poetry, hiftory and eloquence. 

It has been already obferved, that the crufades were fa¬ 
vourable to commerce, as an intercourfe was then opened be¬ 
tween the eaft and the weft, which has continued ever fince. 
The European merchants attended the armies of the crufaders, 
fold them the commodities of Europe and Afia, brought Afi- 
atic commodities into Europe, and, from the gain they made, 
found it would be greatly to their advantage to carry on a 
trade with the nations of Afia, 

From the' crufades was derived the invention of coats of 
arms. By thefe the chiefs of the crufades were diftinguifiicd 
under the heavy iron armour, which entirely covered their 
bodies; from hence fprung heraldry, which had been attended 
to and cultivated as a fcience, when ftudies much more valu¬ 
able were entirely negledled. 
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Of the Lombards, 

Soon after the clofe of the holy war, the mari¬ 
ner’s compafs was invented, which facilitated A. D. 1302. 
the communication between remote nations, and 
brought them nearer to each other. The Italian ftates, par¬ 
ticularly thofe of Venice and Genoa, began to cftablifli a re¬ 
gular commerce with the eaft and the ports of Egypt, and 
drew from thence all the rich produvStions of India. Thefe 
commodities they difpofed of to great advantage among the 
other nations of Europe, who began to acquire fome tafte of 
eiv-gance, unknown to their predeceflbis or defpifed by them. 
Durn..g the I2th and 13th centuries, the commerce of Europe 
was almoft entirely in the hands of the Italians, more com¬ 
monly known in thofe ages by the name of Lombards. 
Companies, or focieties of Lombard merchants, fettled in 
every different kingdom ; they became the carriers, the ma- 
nufa<a:urers, and the bankers of Europe. One of thefe com¬ 
panies fettled in London, and from thence the name Lom- 
bard-ftreet was derived. 

Whilft the Italians in the fouth of Europe cultivated trade 
with fuch induftry and fuccefs, the commercial fpirit awaken¬ 
ed in the north towards the middle of the thirteenth century.” 
As the Danes, Swedes, and other nations around the Bal¬ 
tic, were at that time extremely barbarous, and iiifelled that 
fea with their piracies, this obliged the cities of Lubec and 
Hamburg, foon after they had begun to open fome trade with 
the Italians, to enter into a league of rnutual defence. 1 hey 
derived fuch advantages from this union, that other towns 
acceded to their confederacy; and, in a fhort time, eighty of 
the moll confiderable cities, feattered through thole large 
countries of Germany and Flanders, which llretch from the 
bottom of the Baltic to Cologne on the Rhine, joined in an 
alliance, called the Harfeatic lc,':^uc ■, which became fo .ormi- 
dable, that its alliance was courted, and its enmity was dreaded 
by the greatell monarchs. The members of this powerful af- 
fociation formed the lirll fyllematic plan of comrriercc knew/n 
in the middle ages, and conducted it by common laws enacted 
in their general affemblies. They fupplied the reft of Europe 
with naval llorcs; and pitched on dillerent towns, the 
eminent of which was Bruges, in Flanders, where they elta- 
blilhed ftaplcs, in which their commerce was regularly car¬ 
ried on. Thither the Lombards brought the produftions of 
India, together with the manufadlures of ttaly.and exchanged 
them for the more bulky, but not lefs ufeful commodities of 

the north. . . , 

As Bruges became the centre of communication between 
the Lombards and Hanfeatic merchants, the I Icmings traded 
with both in that city to fuch extent, as well as advantage, 
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as difFufed among them a genera] habit of induftiy, which 
IcMig rendered Flanders, and the adjacent provinces the molt 
opulent, the moll populous, and bell cultivated countries in 
Europe. 

Struck with the flourilhing Hate of thefe pro- 
A. D. 1330. vinces, of which he difcovered the true caufe, Ed¬ 
ward III. of England, endeavoured to excite a 
fpirit of induflry among his own fubjcdls, who, blind to the 
alvantiges of their own fituation, and ignorant of the fourct 
tiom which opulence,was dcllincd follow into their counmy^, 
totally neglected commerce, and did not even attempt,.<iK)fe 
manufactures, the materials of wh;ch they furnithed to foreign¬ 
ers. By alluring Flemilh artizans to fettle in his dominions, as 
well as by many wif- laws for the encouragement and regu¬ 
lation of trade, he gave a beginning to the vvoollen manufac¬ 
tures of England ; and frll turned tlie active and enterpri/ing 
genius of his people towards thofe arts which have raifed the 
Englifh to the firft rank among commercial nations. 

The Chritlian princes, after their great Ioffes in the cru- 
Cides, endeavoured to cultivate the friendlhip of the great 
Khans of Tartary, whofe fame in arms bad rcajrbed the moft 
vemete corners of Europe and Alia, that they might be fome 
check upon the Turks, who had been luch eiicmics to the 
Chriftiaij name; and who, from a co/itemptible handful of 
wanderers, ferving occafionally in the armies of contending 
princes, had begun to extend their ravages over the lineit 
countries of Alia. 


The Chriftian embaflics were managed chiefly by monks ; 
a wandering piofeffion of men, who, impelled by zeal, and 
undaunted by dilficulties and dangers, found their way to the 
remoteft courts of thefe infidels. The Englifh philolophcr, 
Roger Bacon, was fo indufliious as to colledl from their re¬ 
lations or traditions, many particulars of the Tartars, which 
are to be found in Purchas’s Ifilgrim, and other books of tra¬ 
vels. The firft regular traveller of the monkiftj kind, who 
committed his difeoveries to writing, was John du Plant Car- 
pin, who, with fome of his brethren, about the year 1246, 
carried a letter from Pope Innocent to the great Khan of 
Tartary, in favour of the Chriftian fubjedts ip that prince’s 
extenfive dominions. Soon after this, a fpirit of travelling 
into Tartary and India became general; and it would be no 
difficult matter to piove that many Europeans, about the end 
of the fourteenth century, ferved in the armies of Taroerlane^ 
one of the greateft princes of 'Partary, whofe conquefts reach¬ 
ed to tke moft remote corners of India; and that they intro- 
<Juced into Europe the ufe of gunpowder and artillery; the 
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^Ifcovery iriaJj by a Gorman thymift being only partial and 
accidental. 

After tlic Joa’.h of Tamerlane, who, jealous of the rifing 
power of «iic d urks, had checked their progre(<, the Chrif- 
fi.inadve;it>i, ji-', upon their retuin, magnifying the vali riclie? 
of rhe K el i;,eies, infpired their countrymen with a fpirit of 
a.i- .iturc and diicoverv, and were tlie firll that 
rendered a pe.!lage thivlicr by fea probable and A. D. 1405. 
practicable, 'i'lie Poriuguefc had been always 
taii.our, for their application to maritime afF.'.iis; and to their 
difeoyery ol he C.ipe of Good Hope, Great Britain is at this 
clay indebt'..;; for her Indian commerce. 

At firll tliey contented themfelvcs with Ihort voyages, 
creeping .along the coafts of Afrira, difeovering cape after 
pape; but b)’ mulcing a gradual progrefs fouthward, thsv, in 
the year I497> were fo fortunate r.s to fail beyond the Cajie, 
which opened a p-ifage by fea to the ealtern oce.m, and all 
thofe couatiies known by the names of India, Cliina, and 
Japan. 

Vyhile llij Portuguefe were intent upon a palTage to India 
bv the cad, Columbus, a native of Genoa, ceneeiv'ed a pio- 
jeiit of failing tnither by the weft. His pr -pofal being con¬ 
demned by his countrymen, as chhncrical and abfurd, lie laid 
his fchemes fucccllively before the courts of France, l.ngland, 
and Portugal, where he had no better luccels. Such repeated 
difappointments would have broken the fpiilt of any man but 
Coluiiibiis. 'I lie expedition required cxpencc, and he had 
nothing to defray it. Spain was now his only .efoiirce, and 
there, after eirht years attend incc, he at Icngtii fuccecJcd, 
through the intcreft of queen Ifabella. T'his piincels was 
prevailed upon to patronize him, by the reprefeatations of 
Juan Perez, guardian of the monaftery of Rahidiu He was 
a man of conf.derablc learning, and of (bme credit with queen 
Ifabella ; and being warmly attacli'd to Columbu'c, fivxn his 
pcrfonal acquaintance with him, and knowledge of his merit, 
he had entered into an accuiate examination of that great 
man’s pre jcbl, in conjuneflion with a phyfician fertled in his 
neighboui hood, who was eminent for his Ikill in mathematical 
knowledge. This inveftigntion completely fr.tii-.Hed them of 
the foliduy (<f the principles on wiiicii Columbus founded his 
opinion, and of the probability cf iuccefs in executing the -plan 
which he propof-o’. Perez, therefore, fo Wrongly recoinmeud- 
C.1 it to queer, jra’cell.-i, that flje entirely entered info :h.rfeheine, 
and even gein ioufly offered, to the honour 01 lier lex, to 
pledge her ove.r jcv.Vls in order to raife as mucli money as 
plight be re-quire'd in making preirarations (or the voyage, 
put 5 ar.tagdj another friend and p.atroi’. of C'olumbur, imme- 
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•diateljr engaged to advance the fum that was requifite, that 
she queen might not be reduced to the neceifity of having rc- 
courfe to that expedient. 

Columbus now fet fail with a fleet of three 
D. A. 1491. fliips, upon one of the moll adventurous at¬ 
tempts ever undertaken by man, and in the fate 
-of which the inhabitants of two'worlds were interelled. In 
■this voyage he had a thoufand difficulties to contend with; 
and his failors who were often difcontented, at length began 
to infill upon his return, threatening, in cafe of refufal, to 
throw him overboard; but the firmnefs of Shi commander, 
and the difeovery of land, after a pafl’age of tliu ty-three days, 
put an end to the commotion. From the appearance of the 
natives, he found to his furprize, that this could not be the 
Indies he was in queft of, and which he foon difeovered to 
he a new world. 

Europe now began to emerge out of that darknefs, into 
■which Ihe had been lunk fince the fubverlion of the Roman 
■empire. Alfred and Charlemagne, thofc early luminaries of 
the modern world, had Ihed a temporary lullre over the ages 
in which they lived. They had encouraged learning, both 
hy their example and patronage, and fome gleams of genius 
hegan to break forth; but the promifing dawn did not arrive 
at peffeiSl day. The fchools erected by thefe great monarchs 
were confined folely to the churches and monalleries, and 
monks were almoll the only inllrudlors of youth. The con- 
tra£led ideas of fuch men, partly arifing from that mpde of 
life, partly from their religious-opinions, made them utterly 
unfit for the communication of liberal knowledge. Science, 
in their hands, degenerated into a barbarous jargon, and ge¬ 
nius again funk in the gloom of fupcrllition. A long night 
■of ignorance fucceeded. Learning was confidered as dange¬ 
rous to true piety, and darknefs was neceflary to hide the 
tifurpations of the clergy, who were then exalting themfelves 
«n> the ruins of the civil power. The ancient poets and ora¬ 
tors were reprefented as feducers to the path of deftruflion j 
-and Europe, for almoll three centuries, produced no compo- 
fition, that can alRird pleafure to a clalfical reader. But the 
^loom at laft began to difappear, and the fceptre of knowledge 
was wrelled from the hand of fuperjiition. Several enlight¬ 
ened perfons among the laity, who Fad ftudied under the 
Arabs in Spain, undertook the education of youth about the 
4 >eginning of the eleventK ceritury, in the chief cities of Italy; 
and afterward in thofe of France, England, and Germany. 
Inilrudion was communicated in a more rational manner- 
More numerous and more ufeful branches of Icience -were 
taught. A tallcfor ancient literature was revived; and feme 
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Zyatm poems were written, before the clofe of the twelfth cea> 
sury, not unworthy of the latter times of the Roman empire*. 
Many bars, however, were yet in the way of literary refine-- 
ment, ihe tafte of the age was too rude to reltih the beauties- 
of clallical compo^htenl The Latin language in which all fci- 
ence was conveyed, was but imperfedtiy known to the bulk 
of readers > and the fcarcity of parchment, together with the 
expence of tranfcribing, rendered books fo extremely dear, as 
to be only within the reach of a few; learning, however,con¬ 
tinued to advance, in fpite of every obftrudlion; and the in¬ 
vention of paper in the fourteenth century, and of printing 
about themiiddle of the fifteenth, made knowledge fo gene¬ 
ral within a century after, that Italy began to compare,, 
in arts and letters, her modern- with her ancient ftate, and to 
contrail the age of Leo X. with that of the fecond Cxfar. 
As this period, too, is remarkable for the happy reformation, 
in religion, it may be confidered as the firft xra of modern- 
hiftory. 

About the fame time, the powers of Europe were formed 
into one great political fyftem, in which each took a ftation, 
wherein it has fince remained, with lefs variation than could 
have been expedted, after the Ihocks occafioned by fo man]t 
internal revolutions, and fo many foreign v/ars. 1 he great 
events, which then happened, have not hitherto fpent their 
force. The political principles and maxims then eftablilhed. 
Hill continue to operate; and the ideas concerning the ba¬ 
lance of power then introduced, or rendered general. Hilt 
influence, in fome degree, the councils of European nations- ; 

From all which it feems extremely certain, that the con- i 
currence of lb many rival princes will always prevent :my one- 
of them from gaining the empire over Europe. But it is no 
lefs certain, that, in contending for it, they muft weaken their 
own force, and may at length render themfelves incapable of 
defending even their juft poflefilons. The partial contjuefts 
they may make are extremely illufive. Inftead of promoting, 
they rather oppofe their defigns. The more any kingdom is 
extended it becomes the weaker; and great projedls have 
not been fo often excited by flow reiterated efforts, as in the 
eourfe of a few years, and fometimes by a fingje expedition- 
A prince may form a deliberate plan of deftroying the rights 
of his fubjedls. He may proceed by flow degrees in the exe¬ 
cution of it; and if he die before it is completed, his fiiccefloir 
may purfue the fame fteps, and avail himfelf of what was dorw 
before him- But external conquefts cannot be cdnc«lem 
They generally occaflon more fear than hurt, and are almolt 
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always lefs folid than fafflfiant. Hence the alarms they ex* 
cite, and the confederacies they give occafion to, by which 
the prince, who, by misfortune, has been a conqueror, is 
tommonly reduced to the kft extremities. 

This doftrine however contrary ftf*'lh‘e prejudices of a 
powerful and victorious nation, is one of the belt eftablilhed 
in the fcienee of politics. It is confirmed by examples both 
ancient and modern* The ItatCs of Greece, in particular, 
delivered from the terror of the Perfian invafions^ exhibit the 
fame truth in a great variety of lights. There was not one 
of the molt inconfiderable of thefe little focieties, but in its 
turn imbibed the frenzy of conqueft, and in its turn too was 
reduced by this frenzy to the utmoft inifery and diftrefs. This 
fubjeA is fully illuftrated by a celebrated Grecian *, in his 
Oration on the Peace-, one of the moft finilhed models of an-* 
cient eloquence; and which contains a rich fund of political 
knowledge: 

The modern examples are well known. Who does not 
know that the houfe of Auftria excited the terror of all Eu¬ 
rope, before it excited the pity of Great Britain ! Ciermany, 
Holland, and all the Low Countries, feveral Ifates in Italy, 
tile kingdom of Spain, witli the vaft empires of Mexico and 
Peru in South America, were, at the time of the Reform¬ 
ation, governed by Charles the V. of the houfe of Auftria. 
Thefe territories, though exceeding in riches and extent the 
moft powerful empires of antiquity, did not gratify the am¬ 
bition of that monarch, his whole reign being a Icene of hof- 
tility againft his neighbours. One of his fucceffers, the late 
Emprefs queen, and the reprefentative of that family, was, 
however, upon the death of her father, not only ftripped of 
her dominions, but reduced fo low as to be in want of necef- 
&ries; and contribuiions were actually raifed for her in Great 
Britain, whofe king, George 11 . engaged in her caufcj and 
at the expcnce of this nation reinftated her upon the imperial 
throne. Had that family never been the objeift of fear, the 
emprefs queen would never have become tne objeift of com- 
palBon. 

France affords an example not lefs ftriking. The nerves' 
of that kingdom were ftrained'fo fer beyond their ftrength, 
by an ambitious monarch, that it feemed hardly polTible they 
fbouid acquire their natural tone in the courfe of this cen- 
titry. The debility of their efforts in the war Of 1756, proved 
tile greatnefs of the evil, and the inefficacy of any remedy 
which is not flow and gradual ;■ but the Americaiv war greatly 
contributed to reftore and augment their naval power. VVhat 
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may be the confequences of the late revolution time only csm 
difcover. I 

Of all tfi^ European kingdoms, Great Britain, perhaps, 
enjoys the higl^ft dyree ofprofperity and glory. She ought, 
therefore, to be v?Tyattentive to prcfervc fo brilliant an ex- 
•Hlence. A great empire cannot be continued in a happy 
fituation, but by wifdom and moderation. I'he unhappy 
conteft of this country with the American colonies, plunged 
her into great difficulties. Her national debt has been much 
augmented, and her taxes greatly increafed. Peace is an un- 
fpeakable blefling, and all means (hould be ufed to cherilh 
and maintain it. War is a dreadful evil, and a nation ihould 
Veyer be involved in it without the moft urgent neceffity. 


CHAP. LVI. 

FRANCE!. 

Tranfalpine Gaul was the Name given to France by the Ro^ 

mans. _ 7 he Franks gave it the Name of France,—-Clovis, 

and the Merovingian Race of Kings. 

T he kingdom of France, which was by the Romans, 
called Tranfalpine Gaul,‘or Gaul beyond the Alps, to 
diftinguifti it from Cifalpine Gaul, on the Italian fide of the 
Alps, was probably peopled from Italy, to which it lies con¬ 
tiguous. Like other European nations, it foorv became a- 
ddlrable objedl to the ambitious Romans; and, after a braVc 
refiftance, was annexed to their empire by the invincible antis 
of Julius Cxfar, about forty-eight years before Chrift. Gaul 
continued in the pofleffion of the Romans till the downfal of 
that empire in the fifth century, when it became a prey to ffie 
Goths, the Burgundians, and ffie Franks, who fubdued. but 
did not extirpate the ancient natives. The Franks themfelves, 
who gave it the name of France, or Frankenland, were * 
leaion of feveral people inhabiting Germany, and particulariy 
the Salii, who lived on the b:^s of the river Sale, and who 
Cultivated the principles of jurifprudence better their 
neighbours. Thofc Salii had a rule, which the reft of the 
Franks areVaid to have adopted, and has been by the modern 
Franks applied to the fucceffion of the throne, excli^ing alt 
females from the inheritance of Ibvereignty, and is well known 
by the name of the Salic Law. , , .c • 

The Franks and .Burgundians, after eftablifhing their 
power, and reducing the original natives to a ftate of 
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parcel!^ out the lands among their principal leaders: and 
fucceeding kings found it neceuary to confirm thetr privileges, 
allowing them to cxercife fovereim authority in Idieir refpec- 
tive governments, until they at length afiur.ied an indepen¬ 
dency, only acknowledging the king''sS^their head. This 
gave rife to thofe numerous principalities that were formerly 
in France, and to the feveral parliaments; for every proyiiwe 
became, in its policy and government, an epitome of the whole 
kingdom; and no laws were made, or taxes raifed, without 
the concurrence of the grand council, confifting of the clergy 
and of the nobility. 

Thus, as in other European nations, immediate!^' after the 
difiblution of the Roman empire, the firft government in 
France feems to have been a kind of mixed monarchy, and 
the power of their kings extremely circumfcribed and limited 
by the feudal barons. 

The firft Chriftian monarch of the Franks according to 
one of the beft French hiftcurians *, was Clovis, who began 
his reign in the year 481. 

' The Gauls hated the dominion of the Romans, and were 
ftrongly attached to Chriftianity. Clovis gained on their 
piety, Dy favouring their bilhops; and his marriage with 
Clotilda, niece toGondebaud, king of Burgundy, made them 
hope that he would fpeedily embrace the faith. The attach¬ 
ment of his countrymen to their ancient worfliip was the foie 
objeiftion: the pious exhortations of the queen had fome ef- 
feift; and the king having vanquifhed the Allemanni at Tol- 
biac, near .Cologne, after an obftinate engagement, politically 
afcribed the viflory to the God of Clotilda, whom he f^d he 
had invoked during the time of battle, under promife of be¬ 
coming a Chriftian, if crowned with fuccefs. He was ac- 
' cordingly baptized by St. Remigius, bilhop of 
A. p. 49-6. Rheims, and almoft the whole French nation 
followed his example. Clovis was fo alFeded 
with the eloquence of the bifhop, in deferibing the pafEon 
and dm^ of Qirift, that he ftarted up, and feiztng his fpear, 
violently exclaimed, « Had I been there with the vaJiant 
“ Franks, I would have redrefied his wrongs!” 

But Clovis, inftead of enjoying his good fortune with 

unity, disfigured the latter part of his reign by perfidies 
and cruelties toward the princes of his houfe, whom he ex¬ 
tirpated. He died in 511, after attempting t(#atone for his 
crimes by building and endowing churches and monafteries, 
and aflembling a countil at Orieans for foe regulation of 
church difeipline. 
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On dea^ of Clovis, his Icingdam iws divided among 
bis ions, andjjon that account, invcuved in civil wars. 

A fcriflS ol^eak fovereigns fucceedted, under whom the 
Maires du Palils- or Mayors of the Palace, a kind of vice- 
voyft amid ^e djlhfds!/ of civil war and anarchy, extended 
their authority over both king and nobles, and polTefled of 
ti»e power of fovereigns, affumed at length the tklc. 

Pepto le Bref was the firft Maire du Palais, who made 
his way to the throne, and affumed the fovereignty in name 
as well as in reality, excluding for ever the (ufeendants o f 
Clovi^Qr the Merovingian race * from the crown of France, 
after*{Bey had poffeffed it 270 years. 


CHAP. LVII. 

Ctrievittgian Race. — Pepin. — Charlemagne.—r-His heroic Eh- 
terprizes and Exploits. — He encourages Learning and the 
Arts,—~ His beautiful domejiic Chara£ler,— Partition of 
his Empire,—Incurftons of the Normans.—Their Religion 
and Manners.—Louis V. the lajl of the Carlovingian Line, 

P E PI N, the founder of die Carlovingian race of kings, 
after receiving the fubmiflion of the Britons, and reco« 
vering Narbonne from the infidels, paffed the Alps, in de¬ 
fence of Stephen the Third, then the Roman Pontifi^ 
againft Aftolphus, who fpread his dominion to the very gates 
of Rome, and demanded an annual tribute of a piece of gold 
for the life of each citizen. Pepin and his two fons received 
the title of patricians of Rome from Stephen, wdio fled to them 
for alEftance; and Aftolphus, when befieged in Paris, re¬ 
nounced all pretenfions to the fbvereignty of Rome. 

The bravery, wifdom, and generohty of Pepin facilitated 
tht triumphs of his fon Charlemagne, who bjf the death of 
his brother Carloman foon enjoyed the undivided empire of 
France. 

The ambition and abilities of Charles foon gave bir& to 
projedls which will render his name immortal. A pro^e- 
rous r^n forty-fix years, abounding widt military «it*r- 
prizes, political ifftitutions, and literary fouadations, ofSa-s 
to OUT view, in the midft of barbarifm, a fyedlacle worthy 
•f nmre poliftied ages. 

* So called, from Mcrorxas, grandfetber of Clovii. 
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At the inftigation of (he Pope he put alt end 
A. D. 803. to the kii^dom tf the Lotnbards,f<>bIiged ievei^ 
Italian princes to do him homara protected the 
iee of Rome, and was crowned emper|M^ the Romans(| 
The greateft part of Europe fubmittvAfe? ^ arms of Charts 
magne, before the Saxons, in Germany, could be conqr.cred. 
The war with that brave and independent people lalted up¬ 
wards of thirty years, and formed the prkicipal bufine 5 ^ of his 
reign. After a number of battles gailanthr fought, and many 
cruelties committed on both fides, the Saxons were totally 
fubjedled, and Germany became part of the empire of Charle¬ 
magne. A defire of converting the Saxons t®. Chn'ftianiqr 
feems to have been one of the principal motives for profecutin^- 
his conqueft} and as they were nolefs tenacious of their reli¬ 
gion th^ their liberty, perfecution marched in the tram of war, 
and ftained with blood the fetters of flavery. • 

When we fee Charlemagne ordering 4^00 Saxons to be 
flain in his prefence, becaufc they would not deliver up Witi- 
kind, their leader and defender r'when we fee him, from, a 
miftaken zeal, forcing them to become Chriftians, and fub- 
jedfing them to cruel laws, humanity revolts, and feized with 
horror, we forget his more amiable qualities, and abhor his 
metnory, 

Witikind at iaft fubmitted, and embraced Chriftianity, 
continuing ever after faithful to his engagements. But he 
could never infpire his aflbeiates with the fame docile fenti- 
raents. They were continually revolting; and fubmitting, 
that they might have it in their power to revolt again. On 
the final reduction of their country, the more refolute fpirits 
retired into Scandinavia, carrying along with them their vin- 
didUve hatred againff the dominion, and the religion of France. 

Some hiftorians blame the obftinacy of thofe barbarians, 
not ccaifidering that, it is natural for man to flee from flavery, 
and the fury of intolerance. Let us call things by their right 
names. Hiilory is an upright tribunal, before which, flattery 
is lUent, and the voice of truth alone is heard. Had the fame 
of the Charlemagne arifen from no other caufe, than his vic¬ 
tories over the Lombards, Saracens, and Saxons, he would 
have deferved to be ranked only among the deftroyers of the 
human race.; but he poflefled other qualities, which procured, 
him ihe love of his fubje&s, and are worthy the admiration 
of pofterity. a , 

Almoft every year of Charles’s reign was fignalized by 
£>me milita^ expMition, though very niflFerent from thofe « 
our dmes. War was then earned on without any fettled plan 
of operations. The troops were neither regularlydifciplined 
apr pstW. Every nobleman led forth his vallals, who were 







obiigtfit- to ferve for a certain time; fo that theto was a 
irind of nece^y of concluding the war with the campaigni 
The army wai^lTolved on the approach of winter, and alTcm- 
Ned next fcafoni%i^eceflary. Hence p«re are enabled to ac- 
’’^’^tant fof a circumnte;:ni^ which would otherwife appear in- 
miiMbk, in the reigrt of this great prince. Beftdes the 
Loml^r'ds Aild Saxons, whom he conquered, Charles van- 
buiflieQ in feretal engagements the Abates and Huns, plun- 
dered theif capital, and penetrated as far as Ruab on the 
■Danube. He likewife made an expedition into Spain, and 
fca rried-lH S arms to the banks of the Ebro *. 

dfiTnotrltowever, in the midft of conqueft tii'>t Charle- 
^gne appears a great man; it is when we fee him employed 
in procuring happinefs to his fubjedlsj extending his views 
to government, manners, religion, learning, and the arts. 
He frequently; convened the national an'emblies, for regu¬ 
lating affairs both of church and ftate. His attention ex¬ 
tended even to the moll dillant corner of his empire, and to 
all ranks of men. Senfible how much mankind in genef^ 
reverence old cuftoms, arid thofe conftitutions Under which 
they have lived from their youth,' he permitted the inhabitants 
Of all the countries that he conquered to retain their own laws, 
making only fuch alterations as he judged ablblutely neceflkry 
for the g^d Of the community. 

Charlemagne was no left amiable in private life. He was 
an affedlionate hulband, a tender father, a fincere and gene¬ 
rous friend. His houfe was a model Of oBconomy, and his 
perlbn of fimplicity and true grandeur. “ For lhame !” faid 
he to fome of his nobles, who were finer drelTed than the oc- 
cafion required} “ learn to drefs like men, and let the world 
“ -judge of your rank by your merit, not your habit. Leave 
filks and finery to women; or referve them for thofe days 
of pomp and ceremony, when robes are worn for fliew^ 
not ufe.” On fuch occafions he himfelf appeared,in impe¬ 
rial magnificence,, and freely indulged' in every luxu)^; but 
ift general his drefs was plain, and his table frug^. He had 
his fet hours for lludy, which he feldom omitted, either in the 
Camp, or the court} and, notwithftanding his continual wars, 
and unremitted attention to the affairs of a great empire, he 
found leifiire to ctdledl the old French poems and Inftorical 
ballads, widi a view to illulirate the hiffory of the monarchy. 
He was fond of the company and converfationof learned mcn^ 
invited them firom all parts of Europe, arid had an academy 
in hls palace, of which he was a member. He ellablilhed 
fchools in ci^edntls and abbeys, in which fcholars were in* 
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ftruSed in the kmwiedge of the fcriptures, i^'arithmetfe, 
grammar, and churdi -ehufic. This was doijig a great deal, 
at a time when even the eSgnified elergj cq^ not fuhfcriba 
■thdr own name} and when it was deem^ a fuificicnt qua'^ 
£cation for a prieft tp be able to reiid^^ Gojpehf and w 
ftand the iw^’r Prayer. ^ 

The companion and particular fevourite of Ch. !;»?«.. .cr, 
■was our learned countryman, Alcuin, who inftrmaec* i.im in 
the fcienccs, and was at the head of his Royal Academy. 
Several lucrative places were the reward of his learning and' 
talents. Indeed, the emperor’s generofity to me^v‘if fetters 
knew no bounds. Perfuaded that genius thris-cs Deft vK'iet ’ 
encouraged, he did all he could to cheriih it. As ignorant^.* 
every where prevailed, fo this great man faw the neceffity of 
proteiSing and encouraging a clafs of men, who could employ 
their talents for the public good. 

The countries which he added by conqueft to the empjre 
of France, much exceeded his original dominions, and he re¬ 
tained them to his dfeath, wdiich happened at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
his ufual refidence, in the feventy-firft yearof his 
A. D. 814. age, and the forty-feventh of his reign. The 
glory of the French empire feemed to expire with 
him. He poflefled all Fraijce, all Germany, part of Hun¬ 
gary, part of Sp^n, the Ik)w Countries, and the Continent 
of Italy as far as Benevento. But to govern fuch an extent 
of territory, a monarch muft be endowed with the genius of 
a Charlemagne. About a year before his death, he ailbciated 
hts fon Louis with him in the empire. The ceremony was 
very Iblemn. As if this great man had forefeen the ufurpa- 
■ tions of the church, he placed the imperial crown upon the 
altar, and ordered the prince to lift it, and fct it on his own 
head; intimating thereby, d^t he held it only of God *. 

Louis, fumamed Debmnatre, on account of the gentlenefs 
of his manners, was the only la'wful fon of Charlemagne that 
fiirvived him} on whofe death a partition of this extenfive 
empire took place, among his dhree fons. Charles, furnamed 
the BoW, obtoined the kingdom of France; Germany, finally 
feparated from the enmire of the Franks, was the fhare of 
' another fon, Louis of Bavaria; and Italy fdl to Loth^re, with 
the tiBe of ^mpetor.. Before this divifion a battle was foi^ht 
at Fontenoy, in whi^ fell an hundred fhoufend Franks. Lo- 
thairC and fiA nephew Pepijn were in this Wtle to^Iy de¬ 
feated; but die vidlorious brothers having retired to their 
•wn domi;' n^Lothairc rallied bis fcattered forces, and con- 

* Vita Carol! Magni. 

tinued 
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n'nued the waft for dtree years; after which mutual wealcnefo 
Irrottghc on a 

1 The conduflHg period of the hiftory of die degenerate 
S^er’ty of CharlSjNSJJBj is uninterefting and obfcure. The 
i#L 'jorabie event that has been recorded, is the irrup¬ 
tion’ > ■ .he Normans •, a fierce warlike people from Norway, 
Swedeh, Denmark, and odier parts of Scandinayia. Th^ 
barbarians, migrating from their native feats, ventured in 
light bvks, hollowed out of the large trunks of trees, to brave 
the occftp. They penetrated into England, Scotland, the 
QrlOtey apd^hcuand Iflands, the W eftern Ifles, and even to 
^J^Bdr''aUwhich places they made the fubjed;s of their de¬ 
predations, marking their route by defolation and daughter^ 
The booty and wc^th which thofe ravagcrs carried home, e* * 
cited others among them to advance along the coaft of Bri¬ 
tain to France, where they firft landed. Under 
one of their moll illullrious leaders, Rollo, they A. D. 820. 
ft.iled up the Seine; and taking the city of Rouen, 
foon became fo formidable, that Charles the Simple offered 
his daughter in marriage to Rollo, and ceded to him Nor¬ 
mandy, Bretagne, and Nenftria. 

The fupreme divinity of thefe northern nations was Oden, 
whom they painted and worfliipped as the God of terror. 
They believed that thofe heroes would ftand higheft in his 
favour, who had killed moll enemies in the field; that after 
death, the brave would be admitted into his palace, and there 
have the happinefs of drinking beer, their favourite liquor, 
out of the Ikulls of their llaughtered foes. 

In confequence of this belief, fetigues, wounds, combats, 
and perils, were the exercife of infancy and thefportof youm. 
They were forbidden to pronounce the word fear, even on the 
moll trying occafions. Education, prejudice, manners, exam¬ 
ple, habit, all contributed to fubdue in them the fenfation or 
timidity ; to make them covet danger,«and fc^ greedy of 
death. Military difeipline was only wanting to have enabled 
them to enllavc the whole Chriftian world, then finking un¬ 
der the weight of a debafing fuperllition, and cringing beneath 

the rod of priellly tyranny. . i.- > j., 

The nimtials o£ Rollo with the French king s daughter, 
were celebrated in a very magnificent mani^r ; he 

likewife embraced the Ckiftian Religion., This 
foundatwm of the Norman power m 

wards «lve a king to England, in the perfon of Wilh^ duke 
of No^dy, X fubfued Harold, the laft « 

the year 10^, This event proved unfortunate and rumpus 

$0 caUed from their noriherB fituation. 
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to France, as it engaged that nation in almoft Perpetual warf 
with England, for whom they were not an e^^ match, not-, 
widiftanding their numbers, and the al5ftju<& they received^ 
from Scotland, 

After the death of Charles, his fon Louis, furnames/tRe 
Stranger, was recalled from England j whither he ha#be<^ 
carriM by his mother Egina, daughter of Edward the%lder, 
and grand-daughter of the great Alfred. He attenjptcd to 
refcue himfelf from the tyranny of his tutor, Hugh the Great, j, 
fon of Robert, late duke of France, who had afpire <3 to the 
throne. In this, however he foiled, and left oplf: a 
of royalty to his fon Lothaire; or raffaer Hugh the 
pleafed to grant him the title of king, that he himfelf might 
enjoy the power. This ambitious nobleman, no lefs formi¬ 
dable than the ancient mayors, died in 955. He was fucceed- 
cd in confequence and abilities by his fon Hugh Capet, whoiq 
we fhall foon fee on the throne of France. 

Lothaij-e died in 98b, and was quietly fucceeded by his fon 
Louis V. who goveiiied under the direction of Hugh Capet, 
during a fliort reign of one year and two months, which, was 
one continued feene of troubles. In him ended 
A. D. 9*7- the Carlovingians, or the defeendants of Charle¬ 
magne, the focond race of French kings, 


CHAP. LVIIL 

Hugh Capet, the Founder of a new Family^—His Charafter-. 
—Robert is excommunicated by the Pope.—His Charalter. 
—Henry I,—William, Duke of Normandy,—Henry tnar-i 
ries a Ruffian Princefs. 

H ugh Capet, the moft powerful nobleman in France, 
and founder of the third race of French kings, now 
afeended the throne, and annexed to the crown the diocefes 
of Paris and Orleans. The voiye of die nation preferred kirtt 
for his merit and power to his rival Charles, duke of Lorrain, 
the unole of thetdcceafed king. He was proclaimed at Nojou 
a few days after the death of Louis, and was crowned atRfaeims. 
Vet feyend of the nobles betrayed, by their abfence from the 
poronation, tiieir dilaftedtion to his caufe % and it is probable 
diat had Claries roufed himfolf from his natural indtd^ce, 
and appeared immediately in arms, he might have eftablilhed his 
fli^s. But be wafted the hours in deliberation which ought 
-1 ^ 
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to have bees looted to adion; and while Otarles helitated, 
Hugh had received the crown, and led on a conliderable force, 
humble theS^les that had refufed him homage. The 
,j3j(pft confiderabl^of tl^efe was William, duke of Guienne, 
■ he is fometim'es called, of Aquitaine; but while the 

king'‘*''who had entered his territories, invefted the city of 
Poictitrs, he was compelled to raife the fiege by Charles,who 
bad now colleded a formidable army in Champagne. In his 
retreat ^e king was encountered by the duke of Guienncj 
who, ip a Ihort and bloody engagement, was defeated, and 

; to fecure the 

___ ^ ^ ^_ j of the noble* the 

^ociation of his fonRobert.* The Barons, humbled by his late 
conqueft, acquiefeed; and Robert was crowned at Orleans, 
by the archbilhop of Sens. ' 

During this interval, Charles had taken the city of Laon, 
and with it the queen-dowager Emma, his implacable enemy. 
On the appearance of Hugh he retired within the walls but 
afterwards by a fuccefeful lally, in which a con^derable de¬ 
tachment of the king’s troops were deftroyed, he compelled 
his enemy to abandon the liege. 

The city of Rheims, whole archbifhopric had been given 
by Hugh to Arnold, the nephew of Charles, and the illegi¬ 
timate fon of Lothaire, as the price of his defertion, was af¬ 
terwards betrayed by him to the duke of Lorrain, and he led 
on the troops of his uncle. , . j r r 

Hugh, to call the attention of Charles to the defence ot 
Rheims, marched towards that city 5 and then fuddemy chang¬ 
ing his route, advanced to Laon, which he lurprifed by the 
intelligence of its bilhop. The duke and duchefs of Lorrain, 
who with the archbilhop of Rheims were taken .pnfoners, 
were fent to Orleans, where they were held in an eafy «pti- 
vity for life. The duchy of Lorrain, however, was fufered 
to Wciaid to their fon, on whofe death the male line 
lemagne became extindL But Arnold, whofe perfidy had beerr 
bcti^ed by the prieft to whom he had given orders to open 
the gates of Rheims, was degraded from his archbilhopri^ 
and the vacant fee was bellowed on Ger^^ a roo^ 
Rheims. The Pope, John the Fifteenth, indignant « ^ 
being confultcd in this affitir, revifcd the fentence, and ^ 
Ijold was again feated in die archiepifcoprf ch^. . . 

ftill, howwer, detained in confinenaent by Hugh, wto dread- 
1^ his imrigues more ihan the difpleafi^e of^e rP^‘r,.imndid 
Hugh Capet, though not diftinguiflied by thofe f^e^ 
traitt which mark the charaaer of a he^ was 
aod temperate. He coi^uae^all^his affairs with 8***^P^ 





ExtommunlaaiM tf ilntg Robert. 


and moieratioh. After having had the l 4 nour of efta> 
Uithilig a new dio^y, and in ibme itieafure form go- 

governnaent, with few circumftarices of viojjjnce, ht died in'; 

he eighth year of his reig^, aaflwas quietly feca 
A.D. 999 - ceeded b^r his fon Robert, a prince of a lefe 

rous genius, though not of a lefs amiableA^. 

tion. 

*1116 moft remarkable circumftance in the reign of Robert, 
il his excurmrtttnication by the Pope. This prince hacfefpouf- 
ed Bertha, his couftn in the fourth degree > a marrjjge not 
only lawful according k> our prefent ideas of things»,an^Hfti5^ 
fiti ^ tlte praiftice of all nations, ancient and nicSe«s^i,^utt 
itlecefjary to the welfare of the ftate, fhe being the lifter of 
Rbdolph, king of Burgundy. But the clergy, among their 
other ufurpations, had about this time made a facrament of 
marriage, and laid the moft eflential of civil engagements 
under fpiritual prohibitions, which extended even to the fe- 
venth degree of confanguinity. The Pope’s politically ar¬ 
rogated to thenifelyes a fecial jurifdi£Hon over the firft ob- 
je(ftof<bciety,flnd that on which all thereft hang. Gregory V. 
therefore uridertook to dilTolve the marriage between Robert 
and Bertha, though it had been authorifed by feveral bifhops; 
hrtd in a council held at Rome, without examiiiing the caufe, 
and without hearing the parties, he publifhed, with the. moft 
defpotic authority, an imperious decree, which ordered the 
jring and queen to be feparated, under peril of Excommuni¬ 
cation. And all the bilnops who had countenanced the pre¬ 
tended crime, were fufpended from their funftions, until fuch 
tithe as they Ihould m^e fatisfatftion to the Holy See. 

Rob^, however, perfifted in keeping his wire, and there¬ 
by inqnryed the fentence of excommunication^ which had 
fuch aft affeft on the minds of men, that 'the king Was aban¬ 
doned by all his courtiers, and even by his own domeftics, 
two fervants excepted. And fhefe threw to the dogS all the 
Vii^als which their mafter left at meals, and purified, by fird, 
the veftels in Which he had been ferved; fo fearfel Were they 
of what had been touched by an ejlcofhmunkated perfon ! 
^TSe king, giving Way to fuperftitious terrors, or afraid of civil 
tbmmotions, at laft repudiated hi? Wife Bettha, and married 
Conftance, daughter to die count of Arles, in whom he found 
m imperious termanant, inftead of ah amialrie Conlbit. 
Ohe^rry aMb obttged him to ref^c the traitor Arnold to the 

Them is ndt wy monard! ih toe J'tonch hif' 
'A.tV. tqjt, toty more higMy commended thsft ^bEftyto-on 
■wbofe death me femeritotioris ^ fenks mpeo- 
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pJe were -lowlier and more fincere. The monks fpokc 
fenfc of the whole nation, when they deplored him in thefe 
•words: “ have loft a father, who governed us in peace 
“We lived under him in fecurity ; for he did not opprefs, 
or fuffer oppreflion. We loved him, and there was no- 
“ tody whom he feared.” 

Henry I. fucceeded to the crown of his father at the age 
of twenty-feven, poffefling the vigour of youth with the 
priid^ce and wlfdom of mature years. His mother, Con- 
ftantt, during the late reign, had acquired a conliderablc 
party in^^the liate, and, as fire iiated Henry, the wilhed to 
tr^a##^”his crown to her younger fon, Robert. 

^ The count o< Flanders, and the turbulent Eudes, count 
of Chair.i'agne, were her chief abettors. Both of them had 
intcrefted views in the part they afted; hut the queen waa 
willing to gratify their ambition, provided fhe could gratify 
her own revenge. She promifed to Eudes half the towns 
of Sens, whicn^ together •with Melun and Sr.iffous, he im¬ 
mediately Tednccd. This ftruck the neighbouring plac?a 
with iiitli conftern'ation, that they threw open their g'atM 
upon his approach. Oonfounded. and unable to rcftlt this 
fudden torrent of ill fortune. Henry, forfaken by his fubjetfs, 
fled wiih*only twelve attendants into'Normandy i where he 
fou'iht and found a generous friend and fupportcr in di^e 
Robert, whofe treafnres and forces were employed m his 
caufe. While the duke in perfon led on the Normans to 
Conqueft on one fide ot the kingdom, the king appeared on 
the other, and tlirice defeated the count of Champagne, who 
with difficulty efcaped widi his litc. Peace was at l^gth. 
reftored by the mediation ot Fulk, count of Airjou ; Con- 
ftafice fell a vidlim to the violence of her dnappointea 
paffions; prince Robert reedved the duchy Burgundy; 
and the fubmiflion of the counts of Flanders and Champagne 
was followed by th-dt of the reft of the nobles. • Henry re¬ 
paid die fervices of the duke of Normandy, by me duchies 
of Gifors, Chaumont, and Pontoife, and, by that portion 
of the Vexin which had till now belonged to ^anee; and 
though this gift was an honourable teftiomOT lus grati^- 
titude it effedled a lamentable redudlion of the duimmons, Of 

the crown. . u -j 

Though me fettlement of the Normans m Fmnce 
been of infinite fervice to the princes'bbth of the Carlovm- 
gian and Capetine lines; yet moft of them would have been 
glad of a fpecious pretext for rcumting that great duchy to 
their crown; nor could Henry, notwidiftanffiug me^wCT- 
fol obligations he lay. under to the blood of K-ollo, relift tte 
temptanos. Robert duke of Normandy, fwayed by cm ime 
^ faperftitiona 



ft 4 timry.tht firft. 

fuperfthions of Ae .age, had gone on a pilgrit^age to tha 
holy lan^ and had prevailed with the ftates of his duchy, 
before his departure, to receive and recognize his fuccef- 
fpr, William, his natural fon; and put him uMef the tuition 
of Henr^r, and Alain duke of Bretagne : the dilfatisfa^ion 
which this ftep gave was general, and the affairs of the duchy 
fell into the ^eateft diforder, fo that had not William, young 
as he was, exerted prodigies of valour in his own defence, 
he muft have funk under the rebellion. - Alain endeavif'jiired 
to ferve him, hut was obliged to return to his own eiiate, 
where he f ipn after died, not without fufpicion of flow poiibn. ■ 
Henry, far from attempting to protedt William, orTd^v^g^I 
thofe commotions, invaded the frontiers, took pofleflion^r* 
the caftle of Thuileries, to which he pretended to have a right, 
9nd burnt the town of Argenton. Perceiving, however, 
that he could not obtain the fucceflion, he liflened to the 
nainifters of young William, with whom he joined his troops, 
^nd engUgii^ the rebel lords, completely defeated them in 
the valley ofUunes, and thus eftabliflaed the duke of Nor¬ 
mandy in his dominions. In this battle the king, thrown 
^om his horfe in the fury of the charge, was faved only by 
die immediate afliftance of his attendants. 

Henry married a princefs of Riiflja; the daughter of Ja- 
raflan,duke of Mnfeovy; a circumftance fomewnat Angular, 
in ^ age when die intercourfe between nations was fo little 
familiar, His chief motive for this matrimonial alliance 
leems to have been, that the Pope might have no pretext 
tor perfecuting him on account of conianguinity, which, if 
be had married an European princefs, it would have been 
almoft impoilible for him to have avoided, as it reached to 
the feventh degree of kindred- By this lady he had three 
fons; and the eldeft, Philip, though but fisvon years of age, 
was, in an affembly of the ftates, and with their unanimous 
confent, folcmnly crowned king by die archbiftiop of Rheims. 
Henry being at this time infirm, atguouftted Baldwin, count 
of Flanders, to be guardian to his fon in cafe of 
A, J). io«o. his deccafe, which happened foon after; fome 
fay by poifop, and others by the indifercet ufe of 

medicine. 

^he charadler of this monarch, diftinguifticd for prudence 
^nd intrepidity, is fhaded by his attacks againft the feeble; 
youth of William*, duke of Normandy, whofe genius fooa 
TOf<: fuperior fo dfat of .any prinpe of nis age. 


CHAP; 
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CHAP. LIX.' 

flbilip /. — Rtgency of Baldwin. — The Rage fir CrufaMng 
breaks ouU which ts of great ferviee to the French crown, , 
fiewis FI.—His CbaraSler contrajled with that of Philip. 
Lewis VII. or the Young. — ^t. Bernard, with feme Account 
of ihefecond Crufade.—Two Kings hold the Stirrups of Pope 
Almander oif fiorfeback, 

P H^/LIP at the time of his acceffion to the throne pf 
' "Trance, was about eight years of age ; and Hen^^ had 
wifely committed him to the care of Baldwin the rious^ 
count of Flanders, his brother-in-law, in preference to his 
queen, who was a weak woman; or his brother, the duke 
of Burgundy, who was an ambitious prince. Henry’s choice 
does honour to his memory, Baldwin had all the abilities* 
and, what is more extraordinary, all the virtues, that were 
reqnifite for the faithful difcharge of his truft. Thcmgh we 
can fcarcely fuppofe a juniSure more delicate than mat of e 
piinority amidft a barbarous, but ambitious, nobihty ; aid 
a fu[>erftitious, but defigning, clergy ; yet Baldwin kept both 
in awe, without lofing ilie elleeiii and aitection ot either. 

His adminillration, however, did'not wholly cfca^ ccn- 
furc. He was condemned for fuffering fo formidable a 
neighbour as the duke of Normandy to enlarge his domi¬ 
nions, and atchieve the coiiqueft of England. Wh^atever 
might be his motives for this condufl, it was productive of 
fatal confequences, and a feries of deftruflive wars. 

The period is now approachingwhich united Engird with 
Normandy ; and as the affairs of France and Engla^ were 
after that event involved in one complicated fyltem, it‘s p®" 
ceflary to giye a flight fketch of the circmnftanccs which 
jlluftrate the conqueft of England. n • 

On the diflblution of the Roman government m 
the illand was fticceflively haraffed by the Scots, the PiSs, 
the Danes, and the Saxons- Of thefe, the conquefts of the 
latter were pennanek and the Saxon heptarchy was found, 
cd. The fe^n independent thrones that compofed dus h^, 
tarchy were united, in little more than three ® 

Egbert i and vyhen WiUiam firft afpir^ to « 

was occupied by Edward, fftnanied the 

partiabty for him might affift the 

queath^ him his crown. Emtna, the After of 

Normandy, was the mother of Edurntd; aik 

Ilancs compeUed the Britilh prmce to 

Jei- iq ^ coim of Normandy, Attached by the 
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blood and gratitude to his protedlor, it is reafotuftde to fup- 
pofe he would have preferred him to an afpiring fubjei^, 
whofe father had imbrued his hands in the royal blood of his 
brother, and whofe own popularity encreafed the enmity of 
the king. But William was ablent in Normandy when 
Edward expired; and Harold, the fon of earl Goodw^ 
immediatfely afeended the throne. William difdaihed to dif- 
guife his fenfe of the injury, or to yidd his lofty hopes; and 
me refofal of the feeptre, which he demanded in a f#mal 
embalTy, was the fignal of war. While Harold was in the 
north, repelling the invafion of Harpager, king of N^onvay, 
William landed at Pevenfey in Suffex. Harold was reBal^ d 
from a glorious vidlory to oppofe this formidable enemy. 
The fatal battle of Haftings, which Was fought on the four¬ 
teenth of October, and in which the native valour of the 
Engiifti was very-unequal to the difcipline and artful manoeu¬ 
vres of the Normans, eftablilhed the dominion of William, 
Harold fell in the engagement, pierced in the brain by a ran¬ 
dom arrow; and thus the Britilh croWn, which Jiad been 
fucceffively worn by a Saxon for five hundred years, wa» 
in one day transferred to a Norman. 

■On the death of the count of Flanders, which happened 
loon after the conqueft of England Philip, in the fifteenth 
year of his age, aflumed the peaceable government of his 
kingdom. 

His reima is not fo remarkable for any thing, as hiS mar¬ 
riage with Bertrand de Montford, nuchefs of Anjou, while 
her hufband and his queen were both alive, fi or this irre¬ 
gularity he was excommunicated by Urban II. in the fa¬ 
mous council of Clermont, where the firft cru- 
'h. I>. 1095. fade was preached for the recovery of the holy 
land, of which 1 have already given a particu¬ 
lar account. . 

The.rage for crufading, which now broke out, was of 
infinite liervice to the French crown in two refpe^s. In 
the firft place, it carried off hundreds of thoufands of its 
turbulent fubjc&s, and their leaders, who were almoft in¬ 
dependent of the king ; and in the next, the kmg fucceeded 
t. die eftates of numbers of the nobility, who died abroad 

without heirs. „ . ™ ... 

In his-wars with William the Conqueror, Philip was 
very fuccefsfijl. Hcflljlities were fufpended for fome time, • 
when a jeft of tlie French monarch was die caule of their 
being renewed. The king of England l^ing very fat, was 
incommoded by his corpufcncy, and obliged for tome 
to keep his bed. Philip naturally witty, faid W 
•Oiirticv.s, “ When will this big man be brpu^t tO-TCa r 
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fai<t hey>,“ mike my churchiag at Notrc-Dam?, in Paris» 

« with ten choufand fpears, infte^ of wax tapers 

William foon after rigoronfly fulfilled his word. He 
landed with a nwraerous army in France, pofiefled himfelf 
of the town of Mantes, awl configned it to the flames; but, 
as withdrew from the heat of me fire, his horfe, in leap¬ 
ing over a ditch, threw him on the pommel of tlm laddie, 
and a contulion Ire received proved fatal. 

In confeqnence of the death o^ the queen of France, and 
Pope/Urban II. Philip, who ftill continued to live with the 
countefs of Anjou, was abfolved by the new Pope, from the 
fentence of excommunication denounced in the council of 
Clermont. ^ But although this abfolution quieted in fomc 
'fneafure his domeftic troubles, his authority, which tl»e 
thunder of the church, together with his indolent and licen¬ 
tious courfe of life, had ruined, was far from licing reftored. 
The nobility more and more afleiSled indepentlcncc, inftilted 
him every hour, and plundered his fubJciSts. 

lu order to remedy thefe evils, Philip alTociated his foa 
Lewis in the government; or, at lead, declared 
him, with the confent of the nobility, his fuc- A. D.«io<». 
ceflbr. This young prince was, in all refpefls, 
the reverfe of nis father, Philip, b.ltdes Itciiig indolent, wa* 
deficient in the virtues of the heart. His vices were not 
thofe of a noble mind, but the mean and odious propeufiu«w 
of a treacherous and avaricious nature. Lewis, on the 
.other hand, was a£l:ive, vigorous, affable, generous, and free 
from the vices incident to youth. He demolillied tire caftles 
of the nobility, compelled them to make reftitution to fuch 
as they had pillaged, and thus reftoied order to die ftate. 

) When this prince was about thirty years of 
age. his father died, and he fuco eded without A.D. ncf- 
ffie leaft oppofition. He is generally called, by 
the old hiftorians, Lewis the Grofs, from his ^eat Gac, and 
was the fixth Lewis that fat on the throne of France. i»uon 
after his coronation, he engaged in a vyar againft H«»ry I. 
of England, a powerful vaffal, whom it was his interelt to 
humbfe. The war was carried on with a variety of Ibttunes* 
during the greatell part of this reign, but witltout producing 
any remarkable event. . 

Whilft Lewis was devoting himfelf to the regulation of 
the inferior polity of his kingdom, he fell a (acrifice to the 
Corpulency of his p irfon. On his death-bed he oi dered his 
fon to be called to him, and gave him the following exedh 
fcnl advice. “ Bv this fign,” feid he, drawing me ring 
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from 
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from his finger, and putting it on that of thcpriace;'« f mj 

veil you with fovereign authority; but renfcmber, tiiat 
“ it is nothing but a puwic employment, to which you are 
“ called by Providence, and for the exercife of which you 
*‘ *muft be accountable in the world to come.” Before he 
died he had the fatisfadrion of feeing his fon united to Elea¬ 
nor, the dav^ter and heirefs of the dake of Guienne and 
Aquitaine. The nuptials were folemnieed at Bourdeaux, 
and the princefs was crowned queen of France. 

Lewis, not being able to fupport the Heat of 
A. D. 1137. the dt^-days, expired at Paris on the firft of 
Augult, in the fixtieth year of his age.- Abet¬ 
ter man, perhaps, never graced the tlirone of France j but 
with the addition of certain qualities, hiftorians fay, he migli^ 
have made a better king. 

The nobles of France, who had been overawed during 
the late reign, renewed their licentioufnefs under this prince^ 
who at the time of his acceffion to the crown was no more 
than e^hteen years of age ; but, young as he was, by thd 
help or [Irong garrifons and a well difeiplined army, he fup- 
prefied them. Stephen, count of Boulogne, though not the 
diredt heir of blood, was then king of England, and had 
affigned his duchy of Nonnandy to his fon Euftace, who 
had married the fifter of Lewis the Young. Thibaut, 
count of Champagne, elder brother to Stephen, was difeon- 
tented at the preference given to him and his family, and his 
difeontent was favoured by a difference which happened bej 
tween Lewis and the court of Rome, about the appointment 
of a bifhop to the archieplfcopal fee of Bourges. 

Pierre de la Chatre, who had been promoted to that dig¬ 
nity, againft the king’s inclination, took refuge with the 
count of Champagne, whofe difference with the king rofe 
to fuch a height, that the count of Vermandois, firft mmifter 
of Lewis, divorced his wife, who was coufin to that county 
and married Petronilla, fifter to the queen of France. This 
fecond marriage was condemned by the Pope, ecclefiaftical 
cenfureS; wertf threatened^ Lewis entered Champagne, ra- 
raged tjie country, and burnt thirteen hundred people in one 
ehiifrch. This inhumanity ftruck Lewis with remorfe; he 
admitted Pierre de la Chatre to the archbifliopfic, and con¬ 
voking the members of his council, he laid before them a 
defign he had formed for expiating his crime, by taking 
upon him the crofs,” and undertaking an expedition into the 
Land. 

Two clergymen at that time governed the councils of 
France. One of them was the famous St. Bernard, abbot of 
Ciairvaux, a platifible, but hot-brained enthuiiaft^ with a 
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ttingue and pen more polifii^ than wa« common in that bar- 
barons age,' fo that not only his own cotcmpiorariei received 
his dit^ates as oracles, but many authors of aftcr-agcs have 
quoted his writings, as containing the trued; maxims of civil 
and ecclefiaftical polity ; and in his life-time he was confi- 
dered as a being between human and div^ine. The other, 
a contraft to St. Bernard, was Suger, commonly known by 
the name of Sugerius, abbot of St. Dennis. His appearance 
was as mean as his birth ; but the folidity of his judgment, 
his ursifFetSled virtues, and the plainnefs of his manners, had 
placed him high in favour with tlie late king, who was an 
excellent judge of mankind, and with the mod difeerning 
princes of that age. St. Bernard affefted to difapprove of 
the king’s undertaking the expedition in pertoii, witnoiU the 
approbation of Pope Eugene III. which was fooii obtained t 
and then St. Bernard became an advocate for the expedition, 
with a zeal that rofe to frenzy, by his rendering the fandlitjr 
of his perfon and charadler refponfible for its fuccefs. Suger 
complied fo far with the foolifli humour of the times, as not 
to difspprove of Lewis’s contributing towards the expedition 
in men and money; but he perfiftcd firmly in his opinion 
that he ought not to attend it in perfon, but to^ remain^ at 
home, for uie wife government of his people by his authority, 
and the promotion of their happinefs by his example. 

His reafonable remonftrances, however, were overwhehm- 
ed by the more fplendid eloquence of his rival. Louis VII, 
received the crofs from his hands. Many of his nobles, 
three bifhops, and Eleanora his queen, received the badge 
of the crofs with the fame ardour. Ftorn Franc^ j 
nard went to Germany, and perfuaded the emperoi^ Coi^d 
III. to become a crulader. He declared that he had autho¬ 
rity from God, to promife them vi 61 ory. The fame of 1 ^ 
miracles and predii5lions, removing all doubt of fucceu, 
every one would lhare in the expedition, fo that m uuny 
towns none were to be feen but women and children. Ber¬ 
nard was invited to become chief of the crufade, but 
wifely declined an honour, which he knew would expofe 
him to ridicule. The fame caufes which contributed to this 
ruin of the firft crufade, were the deftrudtion of the i^OQc 4 
Conrad after having loft an army of eighty ttoufand men 
returned to Europe almoft alone. Louis Vll. with a no 
lefs numerous army, was ftill more unfortunate than Con¬ 
rad. Diflionourcd by his wife, beatemby the Saracens, he 
brought back to France, only fome of his courtiers. A thou- 
fand ruined families proved the falfehood of Sr. &rnarf • 
prediiftions, and uttered loud compbmts 
ihefe he made no anfwer j but comparing buafeU to MoIe% 
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faid, fee refetyibled that legiflator, who, Aoa^ Ije proinifed 
to co^t»£l the Ifraelitcs into a happy land, few the firft ge- 
f^ration perilli in the defert. " 

The conduft of his queen Eleanor, juftly fufpe£led of an 
ahiour with the priqce bf Antioch, had deeply afie(£led 
Lewis, who being more delicate then politic, foon after his 
rehira, deyorced her from his bed, reftoring at the fame time 
her. inheritance, the important provinces of Giiienne and 
Poiton. She immediately efpoufed his formidable vaffal, 
Henry Plantagenet, duke of Normandy, count of'Knjou 
and Maine, and prefumptlve heir to the crown of England; 
whilft he married Conftance, the daughter of Alphonfo, 
king of Caftile. 

After the death of Conftance, who left the king two 
daughters only, Lewis, defirous of tranfmitting the crown 
to his pofterity, formed with Adelaide, the daughter of Thi- 
baud; earl of Champagne, a third marriage. This match 

f ained Lewis a confidcrable accellloii of ftrength. In the 
ifpute between the Popes Alexander III. and Victor III. 
Lewis, and Henry II. of England, befriended the former, 
and made preparations’for reiifting an invaflon of France, 
which was threatened by the emperor in favour of the lat¬ 
ter- Alexander held a council at Tours, and had the plca- 
fure of feeing the kings of France and England, performing 
he office of gro'Oms, and holding each of them a ftirrup of 
his horfe, while he proceeded in the moft folemn gravity to 
» magnificent tent ere£ted for him in the French camp. 

Lewis had a daughter by Adelaide, whofe name was 
Alice. "She was^ betrothe;! to Richard, the fecond fon of 
Henry, but was detained at the Englifh court without the 
folemnizition of the marriage. Public fame was clamorous- 
againft Henry on that account, and Lewis demanded juftice 
of the Pope. Henry in bis defence made fome frivolous ex- 
Ouies about the non-fulfilment of the terms of marriageand 
his hol.inefs not treating the matter with any degree of af- 
perity, the two mon»rchs were not only reconciled,- but 
agreed to accompany each other in' an expedition to' the 
ii»fy Land- This mj^furc jfeems to have been agreed to 
merely to pleafe the Pope ; for Henry had not the feaft incU- 
natiomto perform his engagements, and Lesvib foufiij it imr 
praflicable. 

The wife of Lewis, by this time, had brought him a 
fon, who was afterVards fo well known by name of Au- 
gufttjs. When this young prince, the hope of the Frepeb 
monarchy, was beginuing to learn to ride, his horfe ran 
away -with him; and he paffed a whole niglit in a foreft* 
returned the next day. The fcffetft of this friglrt was a 
3 dangeroQ» 
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iSangcrons illriefs, which made fuch an imprefTion upon the 
fffint o 6 his father, that he performed a pilgrimage to the 
(hrinc of St. Thomas Becket, to folicit his ihterpoution for 
dbe recovery of young Philip; 

When Lewis arrived at Cantcthury, he met with a no¬ 
ble and generous reception from Henry, and on his return 
found his Ion recovered. But his own health now funk 
under the united preffure of years arid of anxiety. A fit of 
apoplexy,' fucceeaed by a paralytic Ifroke, which deprived 
him of the ufe of his right fide, warned him of his approach¬ 
ing defolution. He therefore gave orders for the fpecdy co- 
rpnationof his fon, which was performed by the archbifhop 
of Rheims, with great folemnity. The marriage of Philip 
with Ifabeila, the daughter of the count of Hainault foon 
followed. But Lewis did not long furvive either ceremony. 
No art of medicine being able to arreft the pro- 
grefs of’hts diforder, he died at Paris in the A. D. n 8 o. 
fiXtieth year of his age, and the forty-fourth of 
his reign. 

It may not be improper to give fome account of thifli 
prince’s family, as fevcral of their names may again occur, 
in the fublequent parts of this hiftory. His lirft wife Elea¬ 
nor, to whom he behaved fo generoufly, and whOj by all 
accounts, was a woman of unbounded intrigue, died at an 
advanced period of life. The two daughters he had by her, 
were Mary, wife to Henry, count of Champagne, and Alice, 
who married I'hibaut, count of Blois, brother to the faid 
count. Lewis, by his fecond marriage with Gonftantia of 
Caftile, had Hkewife tvVO daughters, Margaret, marricfl to 
Henry the younger, king of England; andafterwards, hav¬ 
ing no . children by him, to Bela IH. king of Hungary. 
This princefs becoming a widow the fecond time, devotM 
the remainder of her life to be fpent in the Holy I.and, and 
fhe died at Potolemais, in 1197- The other fifter, Alice, 
died uninarriedi Lewis-, by his third wife, Adelaide, daugh¬ 
ter to Thibaut, count of'Champagne, a mincefs of great 
ment and beauty had, befides his fucceflbr, Philip Auguftus, 
two’ dau^ters, Alice, whofe hiftory is fo myfterious, and 
who had ftcin long contracted to Richard of England ; but 
■Was afterwards married to William, count of Ponthieu, and 
died in 1195. The name of his fecond daughtgr by the fame 
marriage, was Agnes. When /he was but ten years of age, 
file was contraifted to Ale.xis Comnenus, emperor of Con- 
Bantinoides and next year their marriage was celebrated 
tvith great magnificence. She afterwards married the mur¬ 
derer arid fuci^ffor of herfinfband, Andronicus I. and,he 
hkewife dethroned and murdered, /he married Thco- 
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dore Bramas, lord of Adrianople»l Adelaide, the third wift 
of Lewis, gave her huiband a EEfoft magnificent interinent 
in a monaftery of his ow n founding, at Barbeau on the 
Seine. His'body yvas put into the tomb with a golden crofs 
at his breaft, and rings on his fingers. His monument was 
afterwards opened by Charles IX'. who found the body en¬ 
tire, with tlie above ornaments, and he himfelf wore the 
rings. 


CHAP. LX. 

Phittp II, furnamed Augujlus.—Dlftrejps of the Afiatic CSirtf- 
tians.'^^rhe third Crufade.—Philip marries a Danifl) Prin- 
cefs.—His CharaBer as a Legijlator.—His ufeful TVorks, 

P hilip II. whofe various epithets of the Gift of God^ 
Magnanimous^ and Conquering^ fettled at laft, into that 
of Augujlus-, was fifteen years of age at the time of his ac- 
■- ceffion to the throne, and gave early proofs of his genius for 
government. The count of Flanders, acted as his tutor 
Or firft minifter; but he took the executive power into his 
own hands, and began his reign with two popular a&s. 
The firll was the banifliment of all buffoons and jefters from 
his court, and of the Jews who were noted for ufury. 
The nobility attempted to protedl them ; but they were ob¬ 
liged to yield to the king, who was fuj^orted by hi« people. 

A court fadlion, however, foon interrupted the public 
tranquillity- Adelaide, the king’s mother, jealous of the 
partiality he difeovered for the count of Flanders, united 
with her brother William, the cardinal, and archbilhop of 
Rheims, in intrigues to diffolve the marriage of her fort. 
But their efforts were vain, and Philip manifeued his difplea- 
fure by appdimiug the coronation of himfelf and Ifabella at 
the abbey of St- Dennis, and commanding the ceremony to 
be performed by the archbilhop of Sens, infteatl of the arch¬ 
bimop of Rheims. Adelaide afterwards- foliciced and ob¬ 
tained the aid of Henry of England, who met her in Nor¬ 
mandy, and advanced with a numerous army to enforce her. 
demands; but a peace was foon after negotiated, .in which 
the wifdom and moderation of Philip were cpnfpicuous. 

Upon the death of the counted of Flanders; who had-heen 
heirefs to the county of Vermandois, the emperor of Ger¬ 
many ffept in to the atfiffance of the count, when Philip 
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annex that county to his crdwn. This was ano~ 
ther quarrel, excited by the jealoufy of the nobility againft 
the king. Philip affirmed that the alienation of the county of 
Vermandois from the crown, ought to laft no longer than the 
efforts made by the Count and his friends. Philip re-annexed 
it to his domain, and left nothing to the count of Flanders 
but the towns of Perron, and St. Quintin. 

On thfe death of the younger Henry of Eng-* 
land, who died in France without iffue, Philip A. D. 1184. 
claimed from the elder Henry Gifors, and fome 
other d^endencies in Normandy, which had been given to 
his lifter Margaret as a dowry. A reconciliation followed, 
by the elder Henry performing homage to Philip for all the 
lands he held in France, and promifing that his ion Richard 
ftiould marry the princefs Alice. 

The urdiappy paflion which the elder Henry is fuppofed 
to have entertained for that princefs, was a fruitful fource 
of calamity to his reign and perfon. It gave the princes of 
his family, and his <pieen Eleanor, whom he kept prifoner 
for twelve years before her death, a perpetual fubjetft for 
complaint and diffatisfatftion* 

About this time, the Chriftians of Afia were in imminent 
danger of being driven from Jerufalem. The Turks were 
determined to difpoffefs them of the holy city. With No- 
radin at their head, they began to put their defign in execu¬ 
tion ; and Saladin, his mcceffor, accompliftied it. 

Saladin had, in a Ihoft time conquered Egypt, Syria, Ara¬ 
bia, and Mefopotamia. In poffcllion of thefe countries, he 
determined upon the conqueft of Jerufalem, rent by the vio¬ 
lence of.fadlion. Guy de Lufignan, then king of Jerufa¬ 
lem, affemblcd the Chriftians, marched againft Saladin, who, 
having drawn the Chriftian army into a narrow pafs, ob- 
^ed Guy and his troops to fuVrender prifoners of war. 
From the field of battle he marched to Jerufalem, which 
opened her gates to the conqueror, and put an end to that 
litUe kingdom, after it had exifted near a century. 

The viiSlories of the brave and generous Saladin filled 
Europe wit|i alarm and trouble; ana the news of Jerufalem 
being taken proved fatal to Urban III. who died of g[rief. 
The Chriftian princes, eager m recover the Jioly land, fuf- 
pended their particular quarreis, and prepared a third cru- 
fade. Frederic Barbaroflfe, one of the greateft emperors 
tiiat ever reigned in Germany, a wife politician, well ac¬ 
quainted with the art of war, and whofe arms had been 
often fuccefsful, marched by land at the head of a hundred 
and fifty thoufand warriors. Philip Auguftus went by fca, 
Allowed by a well-appointed array. iRichard C(*ur de 
Eion, king of England, the hero of the cruiade, mairhed 
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Fre d^ic was. obliged to fi«ht iiifi' Greeks, t»ho, afraid of 
the crufadcrs, had made an fiance with Sala^a. He open¬ 
ed a paflkge into Thrace, though oppofed by the emperor 
Ifaac .^gelus, and twice defeated the Sultan of Iconium; 
out having bathed while hot, in the river Cydnus, he died, 
and his vidtorics became of no confequcnce. The arrival 
. of Philip revived the hopes of the crufades. He defeated the 
Saracens, took feveral towns, and laid to Acre. Ri¬ 
chard haftened to fecond his efforts. He had been neceffa- 
tity detained in Sicily, and during his fray, had regulated the ' 
iffalrs of that iiland. In his paffage to the Archipelago, a 
ftbrm and want of provifions obliged him to touch at Cyprus. 
He re(|ucfl;ed refrefhments for nis troops from Ifaac, king 
of that rdand, who had the inhumanity to deny him. Rrichard, 
provoked at his refufal, lands his troops ; defeats Ifaac, puts 
him and his family in irons, and caufes bimfelf to be croyva- 
edkin^of the whole iiland, Having perfonned this atchieve- 
tr^T, he bqntitracd his route to the holy land, where he ar¬ 
rived, covered with glory. Philip, jealous of Richard’s fu- 
perior talents for war, feigns fickMfe and rcturrts to France, 
iwvjng promifedj with an oath, not to moleft his rival's ter- 
ntqries dming his abfcnce, Ricliard, mailer of the field of 
honour, difplayed the molt heroic couragd, took the city of 
Acre, defeated Saladin’s generals' in many battles, et^aged 
Ssdadin himfelfr and had the honour fo dilarm him. fri the 
midll of thefe fuccefles, he was informed, tlutt Philip Au- 
guftus, rn contempt of his oath, had taken advantage of his 
abfence to feize part of Normandy, and had even excited 
has brotlier to rebel. This news induced him to conclude a 
fruge with Saladin, by which the Ghriftians of PaleftinC 
were to enjoy peace; nut he was obliged to allow the Sul- 
taai to remain in pofleffion of Jerulaiem, and to give up the 
?nd of the crufade. On his return he was made prifoner 
by the duke of Auftria, and confined in a dungeon in Geffr 
many, from whence he purohafed his releafe by a Very largo 

Philip’s queen, Ifabella, having died in hiAabfchcc, bd 
married Ingerberge, daughter of ^aldemar,- and fifter to 
Canute, king Sf Demnark. His naetive for this match waS 
mean and mercenary. He infilled upon Canuft* making 
OTcr to him all the claims the Jdaoes had upon England; 
and upon his lending him a fleet for making k good, whicb 
Canute refufed. 

Ingerberge, whofe virtues were incapaUe of fixing the 
aifrduoirs. tff the infcnfible monarch, retired at hia command* 
t§ a moia&ecjj whither Ihc was foUowad by die efteem of 
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)it people who . Jcnew how to value her modeftyy her piety, 
find h«» patience. A divorce, under the common pretence 
of confanguinity, was granted bjr the fubfervLent prelates : 

die kmg, three years after his union with Ingerbcrge, 
bad tnairriea Agnes, the dau^ter of the duke of Dalmatia, 
The Dane, fired by the indignity offered his fitter, appealed 
to the Pope; and, after a variety of fentences, Phihp was 
compelled to refign Agnes, and recal Inggrberge. Agnes, 
too fenfible of her degradation, fell a victim to grief, and 
the Pope, who had exiled her fron> her hufband, legitimated 
their fon and daughter. 

The extenfive poflelfions, which the royal family of Eng¬ 
land had in France, were perpetual foyrees of misfortunes to 
both kingdoms. Quepn Eleanor of Guienne, formerly 
queen-confort of France, was yet alive, and, on the death 
of Rfchard, faw her youngeft fon John on that throne; 
which was alfo claimed by Arthur, the grandfon of Henry 
II. by his third fon Geoffrey. The inexperience of Arthur 
was diredted by the idgorous cou nfels of his mother Con- 
ttance j a princefs of a haughty alld Implacable, bold and 
turbulent difpofition. Anjou, Touraine, and Maine ac¬ 
knowledged Ae authority of Arthur; and Agrtes dellv 
vered by the governor into his power. 

While Philip, in fupport of the claim of Arthyr, ^tered 
Normandy, John feized on the capital of Maine, and razed 
the walls, as an example of terror together towns, whi^ 
might be inclined to revolt, Doubtful of his own ftrength, 
John wifhed to negotiate a peace; and offered to Lewis, 
the eldeft fon of Philip, his piece Blanche, the daughter of 
Alonzo king of Caftile; proinifing to entail upon that pnn- 
cefs, in cafe he died without iffuc,aU his territories in France, 

Hardly apy vice, which can enter into the compofition of 
a king, or a man, was-a ftranger to John. He had repud,. 
ated the daughter pf the duke of Gloucefte^ and ^ad iTwr- 
ried Ifaberof Aqgonleme, who had been betrothed to the 
count of March, who xefented the injury done him. 1 ho 
both Philip and the lady’s father had ^ 

match, yet on the re/refeytation wfe<*. 

Philip refolved to improve the difaffeaion ^ 
raifed by the count againft John P ^ 

encouraged young Armur to march with “ J ^ lolS 
bis grantoothcr Eleanor, in the cattle defeated 

paflSg from England widt an army 
Xrthui took him prifoncr, and fent him “ 

Rouen, where he was murdered, fomc iW, ky J , • ^ 
Ijands. - Philip did not fail to 
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in Englan^ w?re then in amjs againft John, ■vi 4 io. was. aba^* 
dQned hy almoft all the world.' J^illjpiumnidned'him to api. 
pear before his court at Paris, and he not appearing, •Phifip 
went dirough all the minute forms of lawj’ John was con- 
yifted of felony, and as fuch, Normandy, and all his pofleffions 
in France, were jud^d to be forfeited to that crown, Tp 
give this fentcnce effedt, Philip entered Normandy with a 
itrOng army, and though Chateau-Galliard, and feme other 
places made a brave rehftance, yet John unaccountably re^ 
tired to England. Philip reduced firft the higher, then the 
lower, Normandy, and at laft the city of Rouen itfelf, rean¬ 
nexing them all to his own crown, after they had been fc- 
parated from it three hundred years. 

Philip died at Mante, in the fifty-ninth year of his age, and 
the forty-fourth of his feign. The great mccefs he met with 
in reviving the luftre of the French monarchy, has fereened 
his memory from the cenfure due to fhe many adis of mean- 
iiefs, barbarity and treachery he perpetrated in eftabli&ing hi$ 
greatnefs. It muft be allowed at the fame time, that he was 
the legiflatof and civilizer of his country. In thefe refpedts,, 
he was one of the greafeft kings that France had feen fince 
the days of Charlemagne. He improved the military difei- 
pHne and fortifications of the kii^dom. If he amafled money, 
it was to lay it out on the noblell purpofes; namely, in mak'? 
jn^ roatjs, building bridges, and r^fing magnificent edifices. 


CHAP. LXI. 

Lewis VIlI,'>-rCritfade againji the Aihigenfes.-—Lewis JX.-rs. 
Mis Charafier, — The laji Crufade. — Atchievements of 
Lhuis. —— He is taken Prijoner and releafed. —r He dies in 
J^riea—^Philip III.—Sietlian P'effiers—Injiitution of Par- 
ketments, and admijfiois if the Corrtmons.~—Supprejftan of the. 
Knights Templars w— Flemijh Expedition.—Dorn flic Trou¬ 
bles—Philipps Death and Charailer.-rr.Lewis X, fumamed 
the Boifierous. .-r- Philip the Tall.VPifdom of the Salique 
Law.'—Charles IK. the laji of the Capatine Kings. 

P ^HILIP left the kingdom of France twice 
' as large as he had received it} lb that 
' ^ • , futdre acquifitions became ealy to his fuccef- 

'{aifu Lewis VIII. however, did not enlarge riie monarchy. 
Hii fliort ri^n was- tdriefly fpent in a crufade againft the Al- 
b^dnleS. Cnriftians did not always afiume the badge of foe ' 
c^JfelD f^^^againft infidels. The madnefs bigotry, an^ 
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^^rf^utii)gi|pirit produced a crufade for the deftruaion of 
Chnftjans, Oppofmon to errors in doarine, as well as to 
♦he pride and ambition of the clergy, had rendered many of 
rte fouthern provinces of France obnoxious to the church of 
Rome. Tbey^refufed to acknowledge, as minifters of the 
religion of ike humble Jefus, men who were deftitute of hu¬ 
mility, meeknefs, and felf-denial. Thefe witneffes for the 
truth were called, by a general name, Albigenfes. Innocent 
III. alarmed at their principles and oppoiition to the clergy, 
determined to extirpate them. A crufade was preached agai^ 
them; Md the Pope having prevailed upon Lewis, dmoft 
againlt his will, to put himfelf at the head of it, he marched 
with his army into Languedoc, where he demanded entrance 
into Avignon. This city had belonged to the kings of Naples 
and Sicily, as kings of Arles and Provence, and having pro- 
te£fed many of the Albigenfes, it had been often devoted to 
deftrudlion by the papal excommunications. The people 
offered Lewis entrance into their city, if he would give them 
any affurance of ijuarter, which he durff not venture to do 
without the Pope’s leave; This rewfered their defence very 
defperate for eight months, and then Lewis, feeing his army 
reduced to a handful, by the fword, diffempers, and famine, 
granted them a capitulation. 

Lewis was then preparing to return to Paris, but falling fick 
on the road, he died at Moutpenfier, in the thirty-ninth year 
of his age. We are told by an Fnglifh hiftorian *, who Jived 
at this time, that during the fiege of Avignon, famine and 
peftilencc-prevailed in the French camft and killed all kinds of 
cattle and beads of burden; that the French being obliged to 
forage at a great diftance from their camp, were cut off by the 
friends of the hefieged, and parties from the town; that the 
Vaft number of dead bodies bred fuch a number of gnats, 
Hies and vermin of every kind, as to render it impoffiole for 
the furvivors either to fleep or eat with comfort, or fefety. 
The king of France, upon this, ordered all the dead bodies to 
he thrown into die ^hon^ apd retired to Montpenfier, that 
he might avoid the infedlion. While he remained there, cx- 
peiSing every day to hear that the town was furrendered, 
Henry count of Champagne applied to him for leave to return 
■home, the forty days being expired, for which he had eng^ed 
his fervice. The king rejefted his fuit, and fworc, that ithc 
perfifted in it, he would lay wafte the oount’s dominions 
with fire and {word. 

The fame hiftorian informs us of a report then prevaini^ 
^ the count’s being deeply in love with ihc queen, whicbj 
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together with the affront he had received, induced him to give 
the king poifon. The legates and prelates about his,perfoa 
gave out, upon the death of Lewis, that he was only indif, 
pofed, but that he. would recover in a fliort time ; and that 
his orders to the general officers of his army, were to puffi 
the fiege with all imaginable vigour. The citizens, however, 
continuing to make a refolute defence, the legates thought 
proper to mention an accommodation, and to invite twelve of 
the chief citizens to a conference. The legate then propofed 
that he and the other prelates, with their trains only, might 
be permitted to enter the city, to difeourfe with the ihhabi- 
tants concerning the ftate of their fouls, and that they might 
have an opportunity of clearing them to his holinefs from the 
imputation of herefy. The deputies declared, that their coun¬ 
trymen vyere refolyed to endure all .extremities, rather than 
fubmit to French tyranny; but the prelates taking a folemn 
oath that they meant no more than they pretended, the depu¬ 
ties were, with great difficul^, prevailed upon to take them 
with them into the town. The gates being opened, a party 
of the French, as had'Ufcen preconcerted, rulhed in, and get¬ 
ting the better of the centinels, put the inhabitants' to the 
fword, and became mailers of the city, which they plundered. 

The Pope, at this time, eftablilhed the court of inquifition, 
which, in the name of the God of peace, has exercifed for 
feveral centuries the moll: Ihocking cruelties. Of all the un¬ 
juft tribunals eftablilhed upon earth, thei inquifition is the 
moft iniquitous. This tribunal allows fuipicions to be good 
proof, the appearance of a crime to be really a crinie, fulfains' 
the evidence of the moft infamous informer, and, without 
mercy,commits thoufands of unfortunate victims to the flames. 
The power Of this infernal tribunal is now much lefs than if 
©nee was; and we may indulge the hop^r that the time is nof 
iJiftant, when it will be totally annihilated. '' ‘ 

■' The innocent Albigenfes, purfued by their enernies, felt 
by thf fwords of the crufaders, or expired in the midft of 
flames kindled by the inquifition. Many cities were pillaged 
and deftroyed, and their inhabitants m^acred, while thq 
priefts, who accompanied the ^niie^ were the firft to fet 
fire to the towns and villages. R aymbnd, count of Thou- 
Ibvereign of Languedoc, was excommunicated for at- 
tenijbdng Jo affift his fubjedis ; arid to fave his life, obliged to 
humble ntmfelf bdfore a haughty Itmn^ sind fubmit to the 
moft ignominious penance. But all me cruelties liomc could 
did not wholly extirpate the Albigenfes; th^ continu¬ 
ed'tilLthe reformation, and became' a part of the Proteft^si 
Lewis IX. commonly called St. Lewis, w^ 
fcarce twelve yekfs’or age when his fathe'f 
. During his minority, a variety of dif- 
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brdert arofe in France, occafioned chiefly by the ambition of 
thoTsovyerfitl vaffals of the crown.. But all thefe were happily 
compofed by the prudence and firnpiefs of Blanche of Caftil^ 
Ae regent and queen-mother, 

Lewis no fooner came of age than he was univerfally ac¬ 
knowledged to be the greateft prince in Europe; and his 
chaYaiaer is, perhaps, the moft fingular in the annals of hiftory. 
To the mean and abjeft fuperftition of a monk, he united ^1 
the courage of a hero 5 nay, what may be deemed ftill mora 
wonderful, the juftice and integrity of the fincere patriot} 
and, where religion was not concerned, the niildnefs and hu,, 
manity of the true philofopher. 

Being feized with a dangerous illnefs, which deprived him 
of his fenfes, and almoft of his life, his heated imagination 
took fire, and he thought he heard a voice commanding him 
to Ihed the blood of infidels. He accordingly made a vow, 
as foon as he recovered to engage in a crufade. His mother, 
wife, and council, ufed every argument to diflliadc him from 
fuch an undertaking. But the circumftances of his kingdom, 
the intereft of his family, and tfi?alnger attending fo ralh an 
enterprife, were not fufficient to divert him from his defign, 
He was told that a rafh vow is not binding, and that the nrft 
duty of a king is to confult the happinefs of his people. This 
^alutary advice made no imprelfion on Lewis. After fpend- 
ing four years in preparation, and in fettling the government 
pf his kingdom, which he left to the care of his mother, he 
fet out, accompanied by his queen, his three brothers, and 
almoft all the knights of France. Edward, fon of Henry III, 
Ifing of England, joined the crufade with a numerous body 
of nobility. '°The army embarked at Aguemortes, failed for 
f gypt, and landed near Damietta, a ftrong city, at the mouth 
of the Nile. The Mahometans, who lined the fhore, at¬ 
tempted, in vain, to hinder the Chriftians from landing. 
Lewis, in complete armour, leaped firft on ftiore. The city 
of Damietta, which had formerly refifted the attack of the 
thriftians for fixteen months, was evacuated by the infidels 
on the firft aflault. But the career of the French king, as ho 
proceeded towards Cairo, was checked by an inundation of 
the Nile,' and by an epidemical difeafe which this occafione 4 
in hi§ camp. The barons and knights of Franee exhibited^ 
»ndef the command of their intrepid fovereign, an invincible . 
contetnpjt of d^^nger. About two thou 0 hd of the flower 
the aceny, led by the count of Artois, palled the deep and. 
rapid Njle, and with ralh valour affaultcd the town of MaL 
fbura. The confternation of . the inhabitants difiippeared 
when they learned that the main body of the French were 
fiiparated by the Nile from ^he aflailants} and, before the 
' ' . j . . ChriftaW 
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JChriftiai^s couU arrive, the count of Artois and his conjpa. 
;alons had.glorioully periflEied in the conflidf. ^ 

After an arduous conteft the French were vidlorious oyer 
the Saracens. This conqueft ferved only to increafe theijr 
diilrefs ; they were compelled by the accumulating forces of 
the infidels, to flielter themfelyes in a ftrong camp; while th? 
Nile was occupied by the gallies of Egypt, and the open coun¬ 
try, by the Arabs. AH i>rovifion was intercepted, and to re¬ 
treat was impracticable. Lewis indeed might have efcaped b^, 
fea; but he gloriouJljr difdained to forfake his fubjedls jn this 
diftrefe. After fuffering all the horrors of difeale and famine, 
and the inceffant fire of the furrounding Saracens, the king, 
with his brothers, the count of Anjou, the chief part of his 
nobles, and the (mail remains pf his army, were taken captives 
b_y the vidlorious infidejs- 

The fplendor of his triumph was.obfcured by the barbarity 
of the conquerors, who loaded even their royal prifoners with 
chains ; and who, after having cruelly maflacred his fubjedts 
who were unable to ranfom their lives, expofed their heads 
on the walls of Cairo, tfec.-crpital of Egypt. The llrength 
of Dameitta, to which he had intruftcd the queen and his trea- 
fures, was the lecurity of Lewis; who at length obtained his 
deliverance, with that of his queen and his foldiers, by re- 
firoring that city, and paying four hnndrecd fhpufand pieces of 
filver. 

Thus ended the crufades, undertaken for die recovery of 
the holy land. Thefe expeditions were the confequence of 
the religious lentiments and manners of the middle ages, and 
a lafting proof of the bad effedt of wrong principles. The 
Chriftians of Europe, took no farther concern in the afiairs 
of their brethren in the eaft; and the fettlements they had 
made there, being deprived of afliftance, foon came to no-- 
thii^. 

Lewis afterwards led a new army againft the infidels of 
Africa, where he was feized with an epidemic diftemper, and 
died. His fon and fucceffor, Philip III. kept the field againft 
the Moors, and faved the remains of the French army, which 
procured him the name of the Hardy. 

The moft remarkable circumftance in the 
A D. jiTo.' reign of Philip III. a prince of feme merit, but 
much inferior to his-fiither, is the intereft that he 
took in the affairs of. his uncle Charles of Anjou, king of 
Naples and Sicily, whofe fubje&s had for fome time fubmit- 
ted with indignation to his-cruelty and tyranny. A confpiracy 
■was formed under the aufpices of Michael PalasologUs, the 
Qreek emptror j a Sicilian nobleman having fecretly prepary 
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ed the minds of his countrymen for a revolt, to which the 
following accident gave birth. 

Oil the evening of Eafter-day, as the French and Sicilians 
were going in procefliion to the church of Monreale, in the 
neighbourhood of Palermo, a bride happened to pafs by with 
her train; when one Droquet, a Frenchman, inftantly ran 
to her, and began to ufe her in a rude manner, under pretence 
of fearching for concealed arms. A young Sicilian, .flaming 
with refentment, ftabbed Droquet to the heart; a tumult 
enfued, and two hundred Frenchmen were flain on the Ipot, 
The enraged populace now ran to the city, crying aloud. 

Kill the French! Kill the French !" — TinA, without any 
diftindtion of age or fex, murdered every perfon of that nation 
found in Palermo. The fame fury fprcad itfelf through the 
whole ifland, and produced a general mafiacre, to which 
hiftorians give the name of the Sicilian V:fpers. 

Peter, king of Arragon, was faluted at Palermo as king 
of the ifland. Charles immediately aflembled a powerful 
armament at Marfeilles, and formed the fiege of MeiEna; 
which the inhabitants in vain to furrcnder, upon a 

promife of pardon. But in the mean time his fon Charles, 
furnamed the Lame, having hazarded an engagement, was 
taken prifoner by the rebels. The king, unable to fupport 
or conceal his fufFerings from this laft (hock, funk into the 
grave; and Sicily, after a war of twenty years, was, finally 
transferred, as an independent kingdom, to a younger branch 


of the houfe of Arragon. r. . , 

Upon the death of Charlra of Anjou, the Pope had con¬ 
ferred Sicily upon Charles of Valois, a younger (bn of the 
king of France; and Philip,whofupported his claim, derived 
feme hopes of fufcefs from the death of Peter, and the futra¬ 
der of Gironne. But his fleet was again defeated, and this 
misfortune coroperated with the fatigues of war, and the heat 
of the climate, tp (horten the life of Philip, who died at Per¬ 
pignan, in the forty-firft year of his age, and the lixteenth of 
fUj unfuccefsful reign, ..■c'- 

The reign of Philip IV. furnamed the r air, 
the fon and fucceflbr of Philip the Hardy, is dif- • .115- 

finguifhed by the inftitution of the fupremc tj'i” 
bunals, called Parliaments, and the formal adtniflion of the 
commons, or third eftate, into the general afTemblies of the 
nation. The French commons, however, were afterwards 


excluded from thefe aflemblies. 

This period is alfo remarkable for the fupprelTion and ex¬ 
tirpation the Knights Templars, who were orieinally an 
order of Monks, .that fettled near, the temple of Jerufalem, 
yvhen it was firft taken bjr the champions of the crofs. In 
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a fhort time tbe)> acquired, from the piety of the faithful, 
ample poffeffions in every Chriftian country, but more •’fpe^ 
cially in France. The great riches of thofe Knights had re¬ 
laxed the feyerity of their difcipline. Being all men of birth, 
they at laft fcorped the ignoble occupations of a mpnaftic life, 
and palled their time in the fafhionable amufements of hunt¬ 
ing, gallantry, and the pjeafures of the table. By thefe means 
the Templars loll that popularity which firft faifed them to 
honour and diftiii€l:ion; and. Philip, in coix:ert with Pope 
Clement V. judged them unprofitable to fhp church, and 
■dangerous to the ftate. 

If we except the Venefians, the Flenaings, at this time, 
were, perhaps, the moft .flourilhing people of Europe. Many 
of them, to whom Guy de Dampier, count of Flanders, was 
pot rxceptable, wilhed for a French government; when Phi¬ 
lip openly deplared his intention of reuniting that country to 
Lis crown. 

With this view, he and his queen made.a moft magnificent 
entrance into Flinders, where they endeavoured to amufe the 
Flemings with the molTpompous exhibitions of their gran¬ 
deur, and to render themfelves popular by abolifhing Ibmc 
opprefuve taxes. They could not, however, have pitched 
ppon a more difagreeable perfon than John de Chatillon was, 
for the government of that country, to which he was appointr 
ed by the queen’s intereft, He fortified the towns of his gor 
vernment, and countenanced the magjftrates in opprelling the 
people, who were remarkably tenacious of their privileges j 
fo that the whole country was •foon filled with difeontent, 
'I'he people of Bruges were headed by a dyer in oppofing the 
French government j but he and his afibciates were foon dri? 
yen out of the city, which Chatillon entered at the head of 
feventeen hundred French horfe preceded by two hogfheads 
full of ropes, which Chatillon publicly declared were to he emT 
ployed in hanging the chiefs of the rebels. Dilpofitions were 
made accordingly; but the people ran to arms, and recalling 
fhe dyer, cut in pieces fifteen hundred of the French horfe, 
who were to have guarded the executions j Chatillon himfelf 
pfeaping with great difficulty by fwimming acrofs the town 
ditch in the night-time, A general revolt of the country fol¬ 
lowed^ when after the lofs of feveral tjioufand men on both 
fides, Philip was prevailed upon to return to France, 

Not lortg afi^cr, Philip revived his quarrel with the count 
f f Flanderj. The powerful vaflals of his crown, hpwever, 
difliked the expeditlfi,n, and both his parliament and ^opk fq 
much difliked the opprefnye meafures which his miniuers 
gurfued for raifing money,' that; they .refufed to .fupply him- 
f hiljp in tins fituatipn, and at the head of an army, when 
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A^eount offerc 4 to agree to a frefli treaty, and to give hof- 
tages for the performance of the terms, and in the mean timcj 
to put Courtray into the king’s hands. Philip was obliged 
to except of th^e conditions. ° 

Upon his return to Paris, he found an univerCil diffatisfec*- 
fion among his Aibje<as, which, if he had not laid afide his FIcj 
mifti expedition, would have produced a general rebellion. 
Afflictions of a ftill more tender nature, at this time, dii- 
trelled Philip* The three princeflesj to whom his three fons 
had been married, proved unfaithful to their ittarriage-beds. 
The queen of Navarre, daughter to the duke of Burgundyj 
and the count de la March’s wife, were convidlcd of adultei jf 
with Philip, and Walter dc Launay. The ladies were fen- 
tenced to perpetual imprifotiment, and their paramours after 
being flayed alive, were hanged upon gibbets. I'his fentcncc 
did. not fatisfy the king of Navarre, for he ordered his wife w 
be ftrangled in the place of her confinement* 

Thefe difappointments and domcftic misfortunes threw 
Philip into a confumption, iviueft cjf ried him off in the thir¬ 
tieth year of his reign, and the forty-feventli of his aE;e. He 
was certainly a prince of great talents; and, notwithTtanding 
his vices, France ought to refpeifl: his memory. By fixing 
the parliaments, or fupreme courts of judicature, he feciireS 
the ready execution of juftice to all his fubjefls; and, though 
his motive might not be the moft generous for calling in me 
third eftate into the national council, he by that meafure put 
it into the power of the French nation to have eftahlifhed a 
free government. 

The favourite brother of Philip the late king, 

Charles de Valois, had, during that reign, aetjuir- A. D. 1514. 
ed fuch experience in the affairs of the French 
monarchy, th^t he retained all liis influence under this prince- 
Lewis fucceeded his father under great difadvantages. 7 'he 
people were difcoiitentcd, and the treafury exhaufted to fuch 
a degree, tiiat he was unable, for feme time, to defray the 
expences of his coronation. He was, befides, apprehenfivt", 
from the public difeontents, of an infurredtion, winch might 
interrupt the folemnity. Charles de Valois undertook, on 
the part of his nephew, that the nobility, who though-t their 
privileges had been impaired during the late reign, fhould t= 
reftored to all they had poflefled under^Lewis, and the cere¬ 
mony was performed atRheimsby the archbifhop of that city. 

Lewis began his reign with an aiff of injuftice. At the 
Inftigation of his uncle, the count of Valois, he caufed his 
prime minifter Marigny to be executed, on account of meny 
pretended crimes, and magic among the reft; but in reality 

00 
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on account of tils fappofed riches, w^ch vs^ere Corilifait^ (6 
the crown. 

But neidier the confifcation of Marigny’s effefts, nor of 
thofe-who were ftyled his accomplices, being fufficientfor the 
king’s wants, he extorted money from the nobility, under 
various pretences. He levied a tenth upon the clergy. He 
fold enfranchifements to the flaves employed in cultivating 
the royal dominions; and when they would not pnrehafe 
their freedom, he declared them free, whether they would (k 
not, and levied the money by force! He died like his father, 
after an unfuccefsful attempt upon Flanders. 

The general fenfe of the French nation, at this time, fa*- 
voured the falique law, and though Lewis X. left a daughter, 
yel his brother Philip V. furnamed the Tall, mounted the 
throat, in preference to the princefs. The duke of Burgundy 
made fome oppofition, and alTerted the right of his niece. 
The ftates of the Isingdom, however, by a folemn and deli¬ 
berate decree, excluded her, and declared all females for ever 
incapable of fucceeding- to thp -nown of France. 

The wifdom of this decree is too evident to need being 
pointed out. It not only prevents thofe evils which necefla- 
rily proceed from female caprices and tender partialities, fo 
apt to make a minifter from love, and degrade him from 
vrilim i but is attended with this peculiar advantage, that a 
foreigner can never become fovereign of France by marriage; 
a circumftance always dangerous, and often produflive of the 
meft fatal revolutions. 

The reign of Philip the Tall, and alfo of his brother 
Charles IV. furnamed the Fair, were both fhort; nor was 
either diftinguiflied by any memorable event. Charles left 
only one daughter, and confequcntly no heir to the crown. 
But, as his queen was pregnant, Philip de Valois, the next 
male heir, was appointed regent, with a declared right of fuc- 
cetEon, if the iflue fliould prove female. The queen of France 
was delivered of a daughter; foe regency ended, and Philip 
de Valois was unanimoully placed on the throne of France. 
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CHAP. LXII. 

Philip VI- thefirjl of the Race of Valois.—-Claim of Edwarf 
llJ,.^ldoJiilities commence.) and Calais is taken. — Origin 
of the Title of Dauphin.—Death and Charaitcrof Philip* 


T rough the claim of Edward king of 

England, who affcrted his right to the A.D. 1336- 
French crown, as a grandfon of a daughter of 
Philio IV. was rejedfed by the general voice, and thatot Philip 
univerfally acknowledged, yet the latter could not on 

this claim with indifference; and, when he fummoned the 
Englifli monarch to' pay homage, and received only a con¬ 
temptuous filence, he feized oh the revenues of his lands m 
FraSe To recover thefe Edward croffed the channel, t® 
fubmit to the ceremony at Amiens; where Philip prudently 
confehted to difpenfe with 'S^ie fervile forms, and to rTCetve 
the homage in any way, it dhould hereafter be ex- 

n1a.ined in the manner moft fatisfa^ory to him. ^ 

^ Edward, however, ftudioufly omitted fome circumftaMM 
of the demanded homage ; which thou|h Philip perceived, ho 
carried his afFeaation of politenefs fo fir, that he 
admonifhed Edward to examine, upon * 

xtr SLeid^wagTof 

receiving Edward.s P®'' ^^ncello--, who accompanied 

bifhop of Lincdn, difcoptent b^in 

him to the French and fecretly hinted to Ede.: 

their countenances and » French king might extend 

ward, that it was very himrufon which Ed- 

his fovereign power fofer as to t-ave and was at 

ward departed for Engird without tak g 1 ^ 

Windfor before it was known of Edward 

was followed by an embafly, wh . , , ujs mother’s and 

Md his council, where it was 'j, ^f an omiffion 

Mortimers mfluenc^t^ complaffande now went fo 

m performing his homage, nis „ ^ ^ j,e n,ade out, 


liatciy to oracr <u* is*.... 
acknowledging the deficiCTCT\ and 
lording to the ceremonial prefcnbed by the irenci 


ipply it ac- 
:h court. 
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lloftUities, however, (bon after commenced. The Engliffi 
triumphed over the French at CrelTy, and after a long mge^ 
took Calais; but of this a more particular account will De 
given, when we come to treat of the aSairs of England. 

As Calais was an important acquifition to England, Ed¬ 
ward did not fail of improving it to the full. He laid the 
French officers that remained in it ilnder arreltj declaring 
that his intention was to people it entirely with his Englifli 
fnbjefts. After giving the inhabitant? plenty of viduaJs and 
drink, Edward ordered them all to leave the place, except 
one prieft, and two old men, whom he retained to point out 
the conftitution and boundaries of the fettlemcnf, which ((X)ri 
became a flourifliing cc 4 ony, and continued fo for above two 
hundred years. ^ 

- About this time prince Humbert of Lfauphiny, who had 
been diiappointed of marrying Joan the daughter of the duke of 
Burgundy, refigned his dominions to Charles the grandfon of 
Philip, who had received the hand-of that lady, and retired 
into the order of St. Dominic. Fr6m this time Dauphiny has 
afl^ded the title of Datfphiiraj'^the eldeft fon of the crown. 

Philip died a natural death in the fifty-feventl> year of 
his age, and the twenty-third of his reign. His charaifter 
would have been much greater, had he not been contemp- 
rary widi Edward. He could not defend his crown againft 
lb powerful a prince, and make the acquifitions he did, with¬ 
out immenfe lums, for which he was obliged to load his peo-^ 
pie, to whom his haughty temper had rendered him odious. 
But though his fubjefts were impverilhed and haraffed dur¬ 
ing his reign, they behaved with invincible loyalty, which his 
mTsfortimes did not abate. The royal prerogative of France, 
in his time, obtained a cpnfiderable addition of ftrength by the 
introduction of writs of error, which are of the fame nature 
with the Englifh ftatute of premunire, and were intended fo 
be checks upon the eccleftaftical and inferior courts, who by 
their decrees or proceedings invaded any part of the royal 
authority. 
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CHAP. LXIV. 

^ohn^ furnamed the Good.-^Battle of PoiSilers.—yohn tahen 
Frifiner,—He is ranfomed.—Returns to London-, and there 
dies. 

E V E R V'^i^^mftance promifed the people of France 
happinefs unJier this prince. He was forty years of age? 
at the time of his ai^fllon. He had commanded armies with 
couragej and often wrth fucccfs, and he had managed nego¬ 
tiations with addrefs anc\wfdom. He wanted, however, (hat 
prudent forefight, which mHhe prefent Hate of his kingdom 
was particularly requifite. ^ 

Charles, king of Navarre, fornamed the wicked, and whofe 
conduit fully entitled him to th\t appellation, was the prin¬ 
cipal author of the calamities wlS^ now eiifued. He was 
defccnded from the males of the bloWioyal'Of France. His 
mother was daughter of Lewis X. and he had himfelf married 
a daughter of the reigning king; but all thefe ties which ought 
to have conne< 5 fed him witli the throne, gave him only greater 
power to fhake and overthrow it. He fecretly entered into a 
correlpondence with the king of England; and he feduced, 
by his addrefs, Charles, afterwards furnamed the the 

king of France’s eldeft fon, and the firft who bore the title of 
Dauphin. The young prince, however, made fenfible of the 
danger and folly of fuch connetSlions, prontifed to make atone¬ 
ment for the ofFence by the facrificc of his alTociates. In con¬ 
cert with his father, he accordingly invited the king of Na¬ 
varre, and other noblemen of the party, to a feaft at Rouen, 
where they Wftce betrayed into the hands of John. Some of 
the moft obnoxious were immediately led to execution, apd 
the king of Navarre was thrown into prifon. But this ftroke 
of feverity in (he French monarch, and of treachery in the 
Dauphin, was far from proving decilive in reftoring the royal 
authority. Philip of Navarre, brother to Charles the Bady 
8 n(f GeofFrey d’Harcourt, put all the towns and caftles be¬ 
longing to that prince in a pofture of defence j and they had 
immediate recourfe to Englan(i,in this defperate extremity. 

The truce between the two kingdoms, which»had always 
been ill obierved on both fides, was now expired; fo that 
Edward was at liberty to fupport the French malcontents. 
TTie war was again renewed; and after a variety of fortune^ 
•ut chiefly in favour of the Englifh, an event happened which 
nearly proved fatal to the French monarchy. 
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The prince of Wales, commonly,called the Black Prii^ 
encouraged by the fuccefe of the firff campaign, jpffok tb, 
field with an army only^f twelve‘thoufand men; h'nd w\h 
that fmall body he ventured to penetrate into the heart of 
France. King John, ptovoked at jhe infult offered him by 
this incurfion, colle<fted an army of fixty thoufand combatants, 
and advanced by hafty marches to intercept his enemy. 
The prince, not aware of John’s near approach, loft fome 
days, on his march, before the caftle of Remorantin, and 
thereby gave the French monarch an oppor-Tiinity of over¬ 
taking him. The purfuers came within fi'iht at Maupertuis, 
near Poi<ftiers; and young Edward,' fepMoIe that his retreat 
was now become imprafticable,'preparpS for battle with all the 
courage of a hero, and all the pruden'; c of an experienced ge¬ 
neral. No degree of prudence c. courage, however; could 
have faved him, had the king France known how to make 
ufe of his prefent advantages. . John’s fuperiority in numbers 
enabled him to furround the Lnglifh camp, and by intercept^ 
ing all provifions, to reduc^ the prince to the necefllty of fur¬ 
rendering at discretion.' out the impatient ardour of the 
French nobility prevented this idea from ftriking any of the 
commanders; fo that they immediately took meafures for the 
affault, with full aflurance of viftory. But they found them- 
felves miferably miftaken. The hoftile armies engaged; and 
this memorable and bloody aiftion terminated in the total de¬ 
feat of the French, and in the captivity of John; who, after 
fighting with the moft obftinate valour, furrendered himfelf 
to Dennis de Morbec, a knight of Arras. He was received 
and entertained by the generous conqueror, with the utmoft 
■ refpeft, the prince of Wales ferving at his table, as if he had 
been one of his retinue. A truce was now granted by Ed¬ 
ward, who conveyed his royal captive to London; where, ia 
the fame refpeftful condu<ft he found an alleviation of his 
misfortune. 

Edward, having afterwards aflumed the title of king of 
France, invaded the kingdom, and at length appeared at the 
gates of Paris. That city, however, was provided with tsa- 
eazines, which fecured it from famine, and with inhabitants 
' K> nutherous as to defy the attacks ©f the Englifh monarch; 
who, at laft convinced of the fallacy of his hopes of obtain¬ 
ing the French crown, inclined towards peace; wh^n it was 
agreed, that, Jdm fhould p^ three millions of crowns of gol“ 
for his ranfpm, and that Guienne, Poidlou, Santoigne, and 
fereral other territories in the neighbourhood of Calais, IhouW 
be granted to Edward, in compenlation for Normandy, whk** 
he relinquiihcd. 
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«After aTCsptivIty of four years John returned, to Pari^ 
was ftill deftined to lament his former impru- 
\ence%being ravaged by a band of military adventurers, 
^ho had followed Edward, and who refufed to lay down 
their arms. A peftilential diforder aifo carried off, in Paris 
alone, thirty thoufand perfons in one year. John, opprefled 
bv tfie immenfe ranfom which he had agreed to pay, gave 
his daughter in marriage to Galeas, the fon of the duke of 
Milan, and received the fum of fix hundred thoufand crowns. 
The JewsjJfo were permitted to purchafe their return tor 
twenty yearsTV,. 

Several difficui^s arifing with refpe£l to the execution of 
fonte of the article^f the peace, John took the honourable 
/Solution of comin^ver to England again in order to ad- 
juft them. His coui\iL endeavoured to diffuade him from 
tills detign, which they "I'sprcfcntcd as rath and impolitic, 
and inftnuated, that he ou^it to elude as far as poflible the 
execution of fo difadvantagcVis a treaty. “ Though juftice 
“ and good faith,” replied Jc^, “ were banilhed freun the 

reft of the earth, they ought Ajh^^o retain their habitation 
“in the breafts of princes!” /^nd lifc-*ac(fordingly came 
over to his former lodgings in the Savoy; where he loon 
after fickeiied, and died. His fubjefts did not deferve to be 
governed by fo good a fovercign. Thev were leis fenfible 
of his worth than his enemies the Englilh were, who molt 
fincerely bewailed his death. 


CHAP. LXV. 

Charles V. furnamid the — f 

AccefTwn.— Much improved by the Wifdom of Charles. — 
The Englijh lofe Ground.—Death andCharabierof 
—Charles FI.—His infanity.—Afa£inat^n of the of 

Orleans.—J Civil War. — Succeffes of Henry F.—Death 
of Henry f and of Charles FI. 

I F we furvey the fituation of France at the 

commencement of this reign, n prefe.jts.a A. D. .364. 
feene of defolation, and almoft ot anarchy. 1 ® 
pretenfions of Edward the Third of England to drat cro^. 
had involved the kingdom in blood and . ,. , 

attain the compete gratification of his ambiUon, his ttortt 
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of glory at leaft was fatiatcd by the captivity of Joho»^, 
father of Charles. His fon, the Black Prince, yet^i^dfu^ 
from the fields of Crefley and of Poidliers, held his couA 
fft thefe deminionsi He was ftill in the prime of manhood, 
and his charadler, adorned with all the fhining qualities of 
a warrior and a fovereign,' fpread terror to die remoteft li¬ 
mits of the French' monarchy- 

Charles, furnamed the Bad, kin^ of Navarre, had already 
been a< 9 ;ive in all the commotions of the preceding reign. 
Na'ture had endowed him with all thofe taler*%'and qualifi¬ 
cations, which, under the guidance of a^cious heart, are 
eminently pernicious. He captivated tbS multitude by|his 
munificence and generofity. Verl’ed all the arts otlsd- 
tJrefs, and, even of eloquence to varnifi over his crimes, he' 
had boldnefs enou h to perpetratfv vtie moft atrocious. He 
was an avowed and inveterate efiemy to Charles, to whom 
It is pretended that he had admiifi^leredpoifon when Dauphin; 
and tlie eftedls of which, though retarded, yet eventually 
terminated in his death fom^years afterwards. Fickle and 
perfidious, hc /ioiated e^cii nis interefts to gratify his paf- 
fions, and trampled on tiie laws of confanguinity, of patrio- 
tifm, and of honour. 

'J’he lands of the different provinces lay defert and uncul- 
tivattd, and the ta ..es, which the ranfom of the late king, 
and the diforders of tlie ftatc had encreafed to an unprece¬ 
dented degree, tended to produce a fpirit of revolt and difaf- 
fedtion among them. 

Cltarles, the eldell fon of John, had only attained his 
twenty-fixth year when he afeended the throne; but he 
had been educated in the fchool of adverlity. Inftrndhed by 
the fatal experience of his father and grand-father, he ftu- 
dioufly avoided thofe errors into which their prefumption 
and ralhnefs had led them. 

A luccciiioB of viclories and conquefts had raifed the 
courage of the Englilh nation, and deprelTed the genius of 
France; and though the iform had fpent its force, it was 
not yet fublidecl, nor did any apparent decline in their affairs 
mark the moment when they might be attacked with fuccefs. 
Charles knew how to adopt tliat wary and temporifing po¬ 
licy, which peculiarly diftinguiflies llatcfmen born to re¬ 
trieve the aff.Jrs of empires, and which almoft always finally 
attains its ends, it is not fortune, but wifdom,’ that difpofes 
of the events human life. 

A circumftance, which at firft feemed to carry the Eng- 
lifli glory to the greateft height, opened to Charles the oc- 
calion he I'o much defired, and enabled him from the receffe* 
ofthe LouTie to regain without a batde all that both his 
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MedeCB^ors had loft. Pedro, furnamed the Cruel and ti e 
\^k;ked, reimed in Caftile. He had put his queen to death 
by poifon, tnough young, beautiful, and virtuous, to gratify 
a miftrefs to •whom he -was enflaved. He had murdered one 
of his brothers, and attempted the lives of the others. Henry 
de Traftemare the eldeft of thefe, wea^ of the tyrant’s ex- 
ceffes, and pulhed by defpair, fled into France. Charles the 
Fifth received him ■with open arms, lent him a general and 
troops, •witTTV'i^ch he returned into Spain, and by whofe 
uffiftance he detii^Mned his rival. 

Pedro, detefted odious even to foreigners, endeavoured 
in t»in to find an ai^^m in Portugal; and after wandering 
-fotfie time in Galicia]^^ embarked for Bourdeaux, to im¬ 
plore the protedfion anfi'gfliftance of the prince of Wales, 
who refided in that city si^capital of Guienne. Fond of 
military fame, and flattered^y the title of reftorer of de¬ 
throned kings, in an evil hc^ the prince contented. He 
matched acrofs the Pyrennees^nd met Henry dc Trafte- 
mare in the plains of Navarette?*'^iiiclorVg»wJ*ich ftill wait¬ 
ed on him, declared in his favour. He replaced Pedro on 
the throne, and was repaid with that'Ingratitude which he 
ought to have expedfea. Scarce could hs carry back to 
France the half of his troops, thinti'd by diftempers, unre- 
compenfed, and difeontented. He himielt could not efcape 
the attacks of a difeafe, which, though not immediately mor¬ 
tal, incapacitated, him for thole feats of arms, and the exer¬ 
tion of perfonal prownefs, which had rendered him.fo emi¬ 
nent and renowned. 

Bertrand du Guefelin, the fecond captain only of his age, 
while thej Black Prince could bear the weight of armour, 
who had been twice his priioner, and whom Edward had 
fet free from a magnanimous contempt of his capacity, now 
came forward. Charles put into his hand the conUablc’s 
fword, and ordered him to unflieath it againft the enemies 
of France, In vain <Ud the conqueror of Poit.Uers attempt 
to fupport the great name which he acquired in war. In 
vain with an inoignant pride, did be threaten to appear tlvith 
fixty thoufand men, and a helmet on his bead, before his 
foverejgn lord the king of France, who fummoijed him as 
vaffal. Debilitated, feeble, and depreffed by the advances of 
difeafe, he made only fome ineffetStual efforts to ftem the 
torrent of adverfc fortune. His death followed not many 
years after} and the minority which took i>lace under his 
fon, Richard II. who fucceeded to the Enghflt crown, left 
Charles and du Guefelin an almoft undifputed conceit. 

In a few years all the fruits of the viiStories of Edwatd 
14- ■tycre loft; and of the vaft doininiont which he had 
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acquired, only Calais, Bourdeaux, and Bayonne,Mvith ml 
inconfiderable territory, remained to his fuccelTor. France 
had JecDvered her natural and ancient afcendant, while a 
wife and vigorous adminiftration fuccecding to the pad con- 
vuKldits, produced efFedls the moft, beneficial. Order and 
tranquHlity began to refume their feat in. the provinces from 
which they had fo long been banifhed, and the houfe of Va¬ 
lois no- longer held a precarious throne; Charles V. 

expired in the prime of his aaC His premature 
A. D. ^,380. fate was the confequence t^the poifon admini- 
ftered to him, when DaujfCiin, by the ki% of 
Navarre; -who himfelf perifhed, ab^t fix years afterwania, 
by the accidental burning of forripfiiifndages in which he had 
been wrapped for the cure of a^profy. 

With Charles expired the guardian genius of the monar¬ 
chy ; and France, refcucd by/lis wifdom, relapfed into all the 
miferies fhe had previoufly,experienced. His fagacity, and 
found policy ^exceeded the brilliancy of military glory; 
and had he lived a few years longer, he would probably have 
obtained the moft complete fuperiority over the Englifli, 
whom the errors and mifeondudf of Richard II. had involved 
in all the confufjon of civil difeord. 

The parliament appointed the duke of Anjou, eldeft bro¬ 
ther to Charles V. regent of the kingdom during the minority 
of his fon, who was no more than twelve years of age; but 
his education was committed to the care of his two uncles, 
th&dukes of' Burgundy and Bourbon. So jealous were the 
French, at this tim,e, of their feudal rights, that the duke of 
Burgundy, as being the firft peer of France, took place at 
the council-board of his elder brother, the duke of Anjou, 

■ whofe elevation to the regency was looked upon with an evil 
eye by the du.ke of Berri, 

AH thediforders and oppreffions, which ufually accompany 
minorities, now enfued, The dukes of,Berri and Burgundy, 
grafping at power, gnd exercifing it fo the injury of the ftate, 

■ gave rife by their exadfioiis to fedition and tumult. The young 
king, whom his father had begun to train in (entiments of 
virtue and greatnefs, now negledfed in his education, ftudi- 
pufly kept from an acquaintance with the affairs of his king¬ 
dom, only taught to follow the chace, or immerfed in de¬ 
bauchery, feemed to promife no termination to thefe public 
calamities. . His heart, indeed, was.genefous and beneficent; 
and even his underftanding, though uncultivated, and left to 
unfold itfelf without any a^ftance, yet appears tp have been 
flear, juft, and manly. 

In proportion as the king advanced in-years, the fadiions 
Oompofed, His unde, the dqlqe of Anjou died; add 
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himfclf, afluming the reins of governmei\t, difcoVered 
fymptVms of genius and fpirit, which revived the drooping, 
Aopes of his countrymen. But this promifing ftate of things 
was of fhort duration. The unhappy Chanes fell fuddcnly 
into a fit of frenzy, which rendered him incapable of exer* 
cifing his authority; and although he partly recovered from 
that diforder, he was fubjefl; to fuch frequent relapfes, that 
his judgment was gradually impaired, and he became incapa- 
ble of pjurf'^ng aiw Heady plan of government. 

The k.ing’'<v,firft relaplc is faid to have been occafioned by 

J the following ateident. During an entertainment, given in 
pnour of the m^iage of one of the queen’s attendants, and 
1 which the kin\ danced, a group of mafks entered the 
apartment, linked t^Mhcr with chains, and drefled like bears. 
T. he duke of Orleans, ijyilling to infpedt them clofcly took a 
flambeau in his hand, an^ holding it too near, unhappily fet 
fire to their drelTes, whic\ being daubed with pitch were in- 
flantly in a blaze. The i\pm was in flames, and three of 
them were burnt to death, \very one anxious for their own 
prefervation forgot the king, ziA he wr« «*) the point of be¬ 
ing involved in this cataftrophe, when the duchefs of Berri, 
with uncommon prefence of mind, wrapt him in her cloak, 
and preferred him from the danger. This violent (hock, 
however, threw the king into a fecond paroxyfm of frenzy; 
and, as the ideas of magic and forcery were univcrfally re¬ 
ceived in thofe times, the people imputed his rclapfe to the 
cffedl of charms and incantations. 

The adminiftration now fell again into the hands of the 
dukes of Berri and Burgundy, who excluded the duke of Or¬ 
leans, the king’s brother, under pretence of his youtlv, from 
any (hare of me government, and even from tfic (hadow of 
authority. The cafe, however, was very different in regard 
to the duchefs of Orleans. Young, beautiful and iniinuating, 
fhe acquired fuch influence over the king, that (he governed 
him at her pleafure. Nay, what is yet more extraordi¬ 
nary, it was (he only that could govern bin:; for in the time 
of his malady he knew nobody elfe, not even the queen. 
Hence it was rumoured by the duchefs of Burgundy, who 
envied the influence of the duchefs of Orleans, that (he had 
bewitched the king; and, in order to heighten the odium, 
it was infinuated that the duke of Orleans had alfo bewitched 
the queen. That both were under the jnfluence of inchatif- 
ment is not to be doubted; but it was only that of youth, 
wit, and beauty, whofe afliduities fo often falcinate the fuf- 
ceptiblc heart; 

The duke of Burgundy dying about this time, was fuc- 
ceeded by his fon John, count of Nevers, who difputed the 
adminillration with the duke of Orleans, whom he caufed to 
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be al^ffinat^ in the ftreets of Paris. His motives, ho»r 
ever, for this deteftable crime, were, perhaps, more pa^na. 
than political. The gallantries of the duke of Orleans werrf 
notorious; and it is faid, that he had not only fuccceded in 
an amour with the duchefs of Burgundy, but had even the 
aBB'ontery to introduce her,huiband into cabinet hung with 
die portraits of the ladies attached to him, among wlxich her’s 
occupied a diftinguilhed place *. 

Whatever was the caufe of this deteftable crin^the king¬ 
dom long felt its pcfnicious confequences, by j^.fiines of jpro- 
feriptions, ma fiacres, and barbarities, almoft^unparalleled in 
any country. Marius or Sylla never exeipfed more unr^ 
Icnting vengeance over their vanquifhed^nemies in ancie^ 
Rome, than did the adherents of the dyke of Orleans and 
the Burgundians, as they triumphed J^turns in Paris. Two 
thoufand citizens periihed in one t^fnage. 

Henry V. king of England, molving to take advantage 
of thofe diforders, invaded Fr^ice. Immediately on his 
landing, he invefted Harfleur,^ 4 vhich was taken by ftorm', 
after a fix week&fiege, and-tlie garrifon put to the fword. 
The famous battle of Agincourt followed, in which Henry 
obtained a glorious vidlory. Thd lofs of the French was 
incredible. Seven princes were flain. Five princes were 
taken prifoners; together with fourteen thoufand perfons of 
different ranks; and about ten thoufand Frenchmen were 
left dead on the field of battle. 

Henry returned to England, but landed about two year* 
after in Normandy, when a matrimonial treaty 
A. D. 14*0. was concluded between Catharine, the da^h- 
, ter of Charles, and the Englifli monarch. The 

nuptials were folemnized at Troyes; and W the marriage 
articles, the lady brought the kingdom of France in dowry 
to her hufband. 

Thus, by an aftonifliing concurrence of circumftances, 
a foreign prince was on the point of being fcated on the 
throne of Prance. The Datiphin, unable to refift fo power¬ 
ful a combination, retired fouthward, and began to fortify 
himfelf in the provinces beyond the Loire; when the uncx- 
pedted death t>f the king of England revived his hopes. By 
one of thofe extraordinary incidents, which decide the fate of 
nations, Heilry, the fortunate and vidlorious, expired in 
the flower of his youth. As far as human forelight can 
determine from appeal-ances, England, had he Jive 1, would 
have given laws to France. But by his death, the kingdom 
had time to recover. An infant-of nine months old, Henry 
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HtL fucceedcd to the two crowns, and the Dauphin, re- 
afc^ding by fliw degrees the hill of fonunc, rcftored hi» 
d^lining altairs. 

The death of Henry was foon followed by that of his fa¬ 
ther-in-law Charles; who terminated his unhappy life in 
the fifty-fourth year of his age, and the forty-third of hi> 
reign, and was haftily interred without even the honour* 
due to his ftation. 


CHAP. LXVI. 

Charles VI I,—Hts D'S^reJfes.Siege of Orleans.—Expulftan 
of the Englijh from the Continent,-— Lewis XL—Anecdote 
■of his ^icen .— ChariSi^ E'lII.—His Character.— Lewis 
Xll.—tits amiable Churatier. 

O N the news of his father’s death, the 

Dauphin was proclaimed king by his lit- A. I> 1411., 
tie band of adherents, and even crowned at Poic- 
tiers; but to fuch extreme penury was he reduced, that all 
he could procure fcarcc fuificed to provide for the imme¬ 
diate wants of his drefs and table; though the queen his 
J^vife fold her plate and jewels for that purpofe *. 

In conhdering with a fnperficial eye, the ftate of affairs 
between France aird England at the acceffion of Charles 
VII. every advantage feems to lie on the fide of the latter 
kingdom, and the total expulfion of Charles appears an 
event which might naturally be expedled from the fuperior 
power of his competitor. Though Henry VI. was yet in 
his infancy, the duke of Bedford, the moft accomplifhed 
prince of'his age, was intruded with the adminiftration. 
And the experience, prudence, valour, and generolitv of the 
regent, qualified him for his high office, and enabled him 
both to nfaintain union among his friends, and to gain the 
confidence of hjs enemies. But Charles VII. notwith- 
ftanding the prefent inferiority of his power, poffefled fome 
advantages which promifed him fuccefs. As he was the 
true and undoubted heir of the monirchy, aU Frenchmen 
who knew the interefts, or defired the independency of their 
pative country, turned their eves towards him as its foie re^ 
fpurep; and Charles himfeif was pf a charaacr well calcu^ 
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lated to become the objeft of thefe benevolent fentimer^s' 
He was a prince of the moft friendly and benign difpolitlon; 
of cafy and familiar manners; and of a juft and found, 
though not a very vigorous underftanding. Sincere, gene- 
^rous, affable, he engaged from affeftion the fervices of his 
followers, even while nis low fortune might have made it 
fheir iritereft to defen him. 

During the lirft fix years of his reign, the Englifli troops, 
animated by a long train of fuccefles, and commanded by 
experiencecl leaders,were almoft uniformly vidlorious; wb'm 
the memorable fiege of Orleans was undertajten- Though, 
the count de Dunois, the famous bailard of Orleans, exert-\^ 
ed every effiirt of valour and conduct agr'fnft the beficgers, 
the place was vigeroufly prefled, (^irles VII. already 
began to meditate a retreat into Daixphiny, and all feemed to 
confpire'towards his dcftrutflion, tilrah occurrence the moft 
Cngular in the records of hifton^^J turned the current in 
his favour, and reftored him to tjle throne of his anceftors. 
-yl mean the appearance of Joan d’Arc. A village girl, 
either inftigated by an enthufuiftic apprehenfion of fuperna- 
tural afliftance, or inftruiSled to feign fuch a belief, quits h)pr 
obfeurity in Lorrain, and goes to find the king at Chiuon, 
in Tourainc. 

However wc may fuppofe Joan herfelf to have been per- 
fuaded of her divine miffion, it is fcarce poilible to imagine 
that Charles and his courtiers accepted her ofters from any 
other motive, than that of trying an extraordinary and defl- 
perate remedy in the prefent difo; tiers of the ftate. The age 
was ignorant, credulous, barbarous, and fuperftitious to a high 
degree. The occurrence was cxadtly adapted to their ap- 
prehenfions and religions terrors ; and while the count de 
Dunois really commanded, Joan unfurling the facted ftan- 
dard, placed ncrfclf at the head of the troops chofen to fuc- 
cour the city. T. he experiment fucceeded even beyond ek- 
peflation. Armed, as it were, with fupcrnatural pioteffion, 
ihe attacked enemies already difmayed with fears, and. ob¬ 
tained an eafy conqiieft. 

Not fatisfied with railing the fiege of Orleans, and ani- 
tnated by the fortunate iflue of her firft effiiy in arms, fhe 
pu/lied her vjews to the greatefi: Jength.' One vidlorv pre¬ 
pared the way for another ; and ftill advancing throt^fi pro¬ 
vinces which had bCen totally in the power of the Englifli, 
flie led her fovereign, to Rheims, and faw folemnly in¬ 
augurated. 

1 he perfidy, pr the imprudence of the goveror of Com’- 
peigne, delivered her at length into the hands of her enemies, 
then fhe bphaveJ, though defencelcfs, and menaced 
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^th death, in a manner becomings heroine. Her enthn- 
flafm and*reliance on fuperior aid fupported her courage; 
for Charles, who had derived all the iWnefits he expcvtlcd 
from tuch an engine, to his et rnal dilhonour made no 
effort to procure her releafc ; and a barbarous rcientment, 
unworthy of generous minds, prompted the Englifh, who 
had fuffered fo feverely from her prowefs, to take a cruel 
and inhuman revenge. The maid of Orleans, to whom 
Gdfece would have raifed altars and erefted temples, who 
flad refeued her country from a foreign yoke, and her fove- 
rcign from a {late of the mofl abjedt dill:efs, was .publicly 
burnt at Rouen, for the fuppofed crimes of forcery and 
witchcraft. 

The affairs of the Englifh, however, inflead 
of being advanced by this act of cruelty, went A.D. 1453. 
every day more and loore to decay, till at lail 
they were expelled frdm all their polTeflions on the conti* 
nent, except Calais. ’ 

During the latter years of his li£ew»Charles became dif- 
trufiful, fufpicious, and uneafy. He had received an inti¬ 
mation that his fon intended to poifon him, which made fo 
deep an impreffion upon him, that he refufed all food for 
fcvcral days; and, when he wanted to cat, it was perceived 
that he had loft the power of fwallowing; 
which put an end to his life in the thirty-ninth A. A. 1460. 
year of his reign, and the fixticth of his age. ^ 

Charles was fucceeded by his fon Lewis XI. an infidious, 
artful, and tyrannical monarch. His chara 61 er, made up of 
inconfiftencies, is perhaps the moft unamiable ^ any wc 
meet with in the b rench annals. He feixed on Bu^undy, 
and made that duchy an appendage of the crown of France. 

His qneen, the princefs Margaret of Scotland, was an 
laQcomplifhed woman, and proie<Sled letteis. A fingular 
'anecdote.is related of her, ftrongly corroborating this part 
of her charaaer. Faffing accidently through an apartm^t 
where Alain Chartier, the moft brilliant genius, but the 
uglieft man of his age, lay afleep, ftie advanced up to him 
kiffed him. Her ladies rcproachipg her by thcir loo^ 
for this feeraing violation of female inodelty; “ Itwas n«rt the 
“ the man”, faid fhe,“ whom I kiffed, but the mouth from 
« whence have proceeded fo many elevated fentimcnts . 

His fucceffor, Charles VIll. conquered tire kmgd<^ of 
Naples, but was afterwards driven out of Italy, and ftripped 
of all his comiucfts. He died without iffue m the twenty, 
gighth year of his age, and the fevcntccnth of his reign; be¬ 
lt Comine*! 

jng' 



CharUs Fill, and Lewis XU. 

ingthc laft prince of the firft line of the Howfc of 
** He was a man of a fmall body and ihort ftature, but fo 
good, that it is not poffible to fee a better creature, and 
“ to fweet and gentle in difpofttion,that it is not known that 
he ever either gave or took offence in his life There 
is a certain tinadorned fimplicity in tltis pidlure, which 
charms .atrd affeds. 

He was fucceeded in the throne of France by the duke of 
Orleans, under the title of Lewis XII. to which was'after¬ 
ward added the moft glorious of all appcll-tiens, thatfok 
Father of bis People. ' 

Lewis was Uiirty-fix years of age when he 
A.T>, 149S. afeended the throne; and from that moment he 
forgot all perfonal refentments. When foitie of 
his courtiers put him in mind, that certain perfons who had 
fonnerly been his enemies, were now, in his power, he made 
_thatcve'r-memorable reply; — “The king of France re- 
*'venges not the it,juries of the ddke of Orleans.” It is 
tme tiling, however^ to deliver a fine maxim, and another 
to make it the rule oFbne’s condudt. Lewis did both. But 
, his fatal ambition of reigning in Italy brought many mis¬ 
fortunes upon himfelf and his kingdom, nowithllanding hi* 
prudence, at.d paternal affeftion for his people. 

He was the moft virtuous prince that ever reigned over 
France -f. His encomiafts were not only poets and men of 
genius,’ever ready to proftitute their talents. The fimple and 
unembellilhed lamentations of a whole nation were bis 
bell panegyric. The lliades of his charadler it is unnecclTary 
to conceal. His attachment to the queen, Anne of Bn •- *gne, 
frequently degenerated into uxorioufnefs, and caufed him to 
commit errors very injurious to his affairs. In him < mt 
the elder branch of the Houfe of Orler-ns, and that 01 An- 

f ouleme fucceeded to the throne; the princefs Anne having 
ecn given in marriage to the count of Angouleme, firft 
jjriocc of the blood, and prefumptive heir to the crown. 


• Coipines. 

f It was proclaimed in the hall of the palace at his death, '< Le bon 
* roi Louis douae, Pvre du peuple, eft mort.” 
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°f ^^^[gnam—HU ‘intervinv with 
ry rill — He is a Candidate for the Imperial Crtwu —lie 
IS taken Prifener.—His CbaraHer. 


of Francis I. contemporary with Henry 
of England, was accompanied witli all thola 
^J^'^'ffoces, which could difFule over it a particular luflre. 
^v^ture tied endowed him wi h every quality of mind and 
perfon, fornie l to intoxicate both his pc pie and hiinfclf. 
x.e had only pafledhis twentieth year a few months. Findy 
formed, with the mien and appearance of a hcro^ his per- 
fonal accomplidiments were not inferior to his external 
figure. He excelled in the excrcifcs of a cavalier, and puflicd 
the lance widi diftinguifiled vigour and addrefs. Courteou* 
in his manners, and bounteous in his temper even to prodi¬ 
gality, the nobility, whom the frugality and referve.l deport¬ 
ment of Lewis had kept at greater dithwice, crowded round 
their young fovcrelgn with picafure and admiration. Oc>- 
quent in the cabinet, and courageous in the field, he fiionc 
alike in arts or arms ; and while he e.xteiKleJ his geiieroCty 
to fcience aixl genius, he impatiently waited for the occa- 
fion of fignalizing his prowefs, and acquiiing the glory of 
a warrior *. 

The fituation of public affairs at the death of die latr 
Ling, immediately pn-fented an opportunity for the cxerciSt 
of this i.iartial fpirit. Francis, equally determined to con¬ 
quer ft-- i'lilanefe as his prcdeceffor had been, put himfeU 
i the brad ©t his army, and nian hed forward into their 
terr itories. All the cities opened their gates to him without 
a blow, and tlic Swii's, une rtain whether to retreat or tt* 
give battle, retuing before him, he encamped at Marignanc, 
only a league diftani from Milan. A reinforcement of ten 
thoufand men arriving to their aid, determined them to the 
latter; and adlnated by a foit of militlary frenzy, which the 
e.xhortations of the celebrated Matthew Schiener, Cardinal 
of Sion, had infplred, tliey advanced furioufly to attack the 
French in their lines. Hiftory fcarce afford any inftance 
of an adlion, difputed with fo enraged an animofity. It 
began about four in the afternoon in the month of Septem¬ 
ber, and lafted more than three hours after the night dofed 
in. darknefs brought on a cclTation of arms, 

ardour of the combatants, or de- 
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ciding the fortune of the day, and fo much were they io' 
termingled during the heat of th^ontefl, that many 
drons pafled the night among thoie of the enemy. Francis 
himfelt, after having fhewn the greateft intrepidity, laid 
himfelf down upon the carriage of a piece of artillery; and 
Kke Darius after the battle of Arbela, is faid to have feiz- 
ed with eagernefs a little water mixed with dirt and blood, 
which one of his foldiers brought him in a helmet to affuage 
his third. W ith the dawn of light the Swifs renewed the 
charge, but at length were repulfed with prodigious fljugh- 
ter ; and a body of them being cut to pieces in a wood wljgre 
they attempted to ihelter themfelves, the red retreated ii.< 
good order. Ten thoufand remained dead upon the field. , 
Francis was a candidate for the empire of Germany, but 
lod the imperial crown; Charles V. of the houfe of Audria, 
and king of Spain, being chofen. This incrcafe of fplendor 
and power alarmed the French monarch; and his difap- 
pointed ambition confpiring with his political terrors on the 
union of fo many dates under one fovereign, conduced to 
haden an interview which had been before agreed on be¬ 
tween him and Ifeiry Vlll. It took place between Ar- 
dres and Guifnes in the month of June. A magnificence 
unequalled, and which refulted from the temper of the two 
princes, fpleindld, profufe, and vain, made the fpot retain 
the name of “ The field of the,cloth of gold.” The inter¬ 
view laded ten or twelve days; and tournaments, ban¬ 
quets, and every fpecies of diverfions were exhibited. The 
queens of either monarch honoured it with their prefence ; 
and Francis expended in this empty diew, ufelefs to his 
kingdom, a greater fum than Charles had didributed to ac¬ 
quire the imperial crown. It was attended with no durable 
or folid frienddlip between the two kings. By a filent droke 
of policy deditute of eclat, but wifer and more efFedfual, 
the young emperor had pafled over into England previous 
to this interview, and entered into connctSlioiis with Henry, 
which experience proved to be much more permanent and 
binding. 

Though Francis was brave to excefs in his own perfon, 
and had defeated the Swifs, who till then were deemed in¬ 
vincible, yet he was, upon the whole, an unfortunate war¬ 
rior. He made fome dazzding expeditions ^aind Spain; 
but fufiered his motlier, of whom he was very fond, to abufe 
his power, by whi<?Ehe difobliged the condaWe of ^ourbon, 
the greated of his fubjedls, who joined in coirfedcracy 
againd him with the emperor'and j I*’-- ^'iglanq. 

In a capital expedition he undertn*'* ■; . ;Vas taken 

C ifoner at the Fa”'. to agree to dif- 

nourable. tettU'i'-yiiWS : A vex meant to perform, in 
-A . order 
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•rde» to regain his liberty. ' His non-performance of thefe 
'conditions was afterwarcB the fource of many wars between 
him and the emperor. r n r 

Some time before his death, Francis was ill of a flow fe¬ 
ver, which he endeavoured to (hake o(F by frequent -cbanKes 
of air; but removing to Rambouillet, he grew fenfible that 
his latter end was approaching, and feiit for the dauphin 
to give him his laft advice, which is faid to have been pious 
am? edifying, and worthy of a great king cxpir- - 

ing.y He died in the fifty-fecond year of his A.D. 1547. 
a^and the thirty-third of his reign. 

^Though not fo fuccefsful in his wars, yet he acquired more 
glory than the emperor his competitor j and Francis is 
more truly great after the defeat at Pavia, or when a cap¬ 
tive in the caftle of Madrid, than Charles, viaorious, and 
impofing conditions on his prifoner. His bounty, his prin«- 
Iv liberality, his condefeending attentions to men diflingnilh- 
cd bv their fuperior merits or talents, acquired hiin a fame 
not inferior to that of Leo the Tenth,'and lefs oftentatious 
than that of Lewis XIV. The cel£rated punter, Leo- 
nardo-da-Vinci, expired in his arms, flTJm toe effort he matte 
in raifing himfelf, when in the laft ftage ot dlnefs to exprefs 
his fenfe of the honour done him by the vilit of fo augull a 
monarch. Profufion, want of application, and too great 
fubferviency to minifters, favourites, and miftreflcs, were 
his principal faults. But his very foibles ami errors were 
fuch as mark a feeliitg and generous naind; fuch as we par¬ 
don while we cenfure. 'To Henry the Fourth » 

ftriking refemblance; and tins latter prince, fq worthy ot 
immoi tal praife, was flattered and charmed with the com- 
parifon of himfelf to Francis, whom he admired, and w ilhcd 
to imitate. 
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CHAP. XXXI. 

Carthage.-^FirJl Naval Engagement of the Romans.—Firji 
Punic War. 

T he Carthaginians were a colony from the Phcenicians, 
thefirft commercial people of antiquity. The infelicity 
of their foil, and their fituation on the fea coaft, induced them 
to have recourte to commerce and navigation; and they car¬ 
ried thefe arts to a high degree of perfection. 

They firft extended themfelves along the fouth coaft of the 
Mediterranean fea; and, at different times, occupied almoft 
the whole of it, from the borders of Egypt to the Straits of 
Gibraltar. They planted many colonies in that country, be¬ 
fore they founded their great eftablifhment at Carthage. 
This, however, engroffed their chief attention, foon equalled, 
and at laft furpaffed the parent ftate. 

W ithout contending for the commerce of the eaft with the 
parent ftate, they extended their navigation chiefly towards 
the weft and north. They paffed the ftraits of Gades, 
vifited the coafts of Spain and of Gaul, and penetrated at laft 
into Britain. They made fettlements in many of the iflands 
of the Mediterranean, efpecially in Sicily, Sardinia, and the 
Baleares. They made confiderable progrefs by land into the 
interior provinces of Africa, and failed along the weftern 
coaft of that great continent, almoft to the tropic of Cancer. 
They difcovered the Fortunate Iflands, now known by the 
name of the Canaries, the utmoft boundary of ancient navi¬ 
gation in the weftern ocean. 

They had rifen to fuch profperity at the beginning of the 
third Punic war, that Carthage contained 700,000 inhabi¬ 
tants. In Africa, they held three hundred cities under their 
junfdiftion; and they poffeffed a tradl of fea coaft near two 
thoufand miles in length, extending from the Syrtis Major to 
the Pillars of Hercules. 

The government of Carthage partook partly of the arifto- 
cratical, and partly of the democratical form. Two annual 
magiftrates, under the name of Suffetes, prefided in the 
fenate. All affairs of importance were traq^fted in this af- 
fembly; but, if the fenate were not unainmous, |the decifion 
devolved on the people. 

As wars were carried on at a diftance from Carthage, and 
the armies compofed of foreign troops, the power of the gene- 
Voi. I. M ral 
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rals might become formidable. As a balance to this authority', 
the tribunal of the Hundred was inftituted, before which the 
generals were to give art account of theii* condu^ 

The Praetor at Carthage was invefted with the greateft 
authority. He difpofed, in fomc cafes, of the public revenue, 
and extended his jurifdi£tion over the tribunaT of the hundred. 

The Carthaginians had the virtues and vices of a Com¬ 
mercial people. Together with the mercantile charadter, 
we marie the fiery temper of Africa, aiid trace the cruel Ipirit 
of their Tyrian anceftors. 

^racule, befieged by the Carthaginians, implored the aid 
of Pyrrhus, who was then at war with the Romans. This 
gallant adventurer was at fir ft fuccefsful; but, meeting at 
length with a virgorous refiftance, he fet fail for Italy, As 
he embarked, turning his eyes back to Sicily, “ What a noble 
“ field of battle,’^ faid be, “ do we leave to’ the Carthagi- 
“ nians and the Romans!” 

The firft war with Carthage lafted twenty-three years, and 
taught the Romans the art of fighting on the fea, wkh which 
they had been hitherto unacquainted. A Carthaginian vefTel 
was wrecked on their coaft. They ufed it for a model, and, 
in three months, built one hundred and twenty Ihips. Still, 
however, they wanted failors. The Romans being bred up 
to hufbandry were perfedlly ignorant of maritime affairs; 
and the neighbouring ftates, whom they had lately conquered, 
were either unwilling to embark, or not to be relied on. In 
this exigence, they taught their men to row upon land, in<- 
ftrudfing them in the naval manner of engaging as well as 
they could, and leaving it to their native valour to do the 
fcft. • 

I'he conful Duilius was the firft who ventured to fea in 
this new conftrmfted armament; but he foon found that the 
enemy was every way fuperior in point of failing, ajid 
bringing on veffcls to an engagement. The indefatigable 
fpirit of the Roman, however, was not to be fubdued. ■ He 
found out a remedy for the improvement of his operations, by 
.means of a certain inftrument, which, upon an impulfe of 
two fhips, kept them both grappled together, fo that neither 
could feparate till the viiftory was decided. By this method, 
a qaval engagement became more like one on land; fo that 
when die two rival fleets met, the Romans had the vi<ftory, 
the Carthaginians lofing fifty of their fliips, and the undif- 
turbed fovereignty of the fea, which they valued more. Thefii 
fucceffes were fo unexpedled by the fenate, that Duilius 
iheir admiral abtained a fignal triumph, with orders, that 

wh«nt>'«r 
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jtfheaever he went out to flipper) there (hould be a band of 
mufic to attend him. This viiSory was obtained by the 
Romans in the year before Chrift 259. 

The year after the iilands ofCorfica and Sardinia were fub- 
dtied, and tile Romans put to fea with a fleet of more than 
three hundred fail. They engaged the Carthaginian fleet 
under Hamilcar, and fo entirely routed the enemy, that no¬ 
thing remained for conqueft but Africa itfelf. 

Attilius Regulus was appointed pro-conful in Africa. He 
defeated the Carthaginian army, and took five thoufand 
prifoners. He reduced Clypea, a famous fea port, alfo 
Tunetum, and other cities of Africa; and no peace could be 
obtained by the Carthaginians, from Regulus, but on the 
moft hard conditions. The Lacedaemonians fent Greek 
troops to their afliftance, under Xantippus, a brave and ex¬ 
perienced general. Fortune now fevoured the Carthaginians. 
Regulus was defeated and taken prifoner, with five hundred 
Romans the companions of his misfortune. The Remans 
alfo fuftained great lofs by fea; for on their return to Italy, 
the greateft part of their fleet, confiding of three hundred 
and fifty fail, were deftroyed by a ftorm, and both their con- 
fuis pcriftied. The following year, a fimilar misfortune be- 
fcl them; when they loll one hundred and fifty Ihips. The 
Romans were fo much difeouraged by this repeated feries of 
unfavourable events, that they declined farther naval engage¬ 
ments, and refolved, that fixty fliips only fhould be kept at fea 
to guard the Italian coalls. The conful Metellus, on the other 
fide, raifed the fpirits of the Romans, by a dreadful over¬ 
throw, in Sicily, of the Carthaginians under Afdrubal their 
general. Twenty thoufand men were killed, and twenty-fix 
elephants were taken; for this action a fplendid triumph was 
decreed Metellus; and Afdrubal, on his return to Carthage, 
was condemned and executed. 


The Carthagmians, wearied out with this tedious war, fent 
ambafladors to Rome,, to make overtures of peace. Regulus 
had now been a prifoner in Carthage five yeai;s; and the Car¬ 
thaginians engaged him to plead their caufe; but they firft 
exadled a pninife from him to return to Carthage, in cae the 
embafly proved unfuccefsful. It was at the fame time hinted 
to him, that his life depended on the fuccefs of his negociation. 
On his arrival at Rome, he acquainted the fenate with the 
motive of his journey, and at the fame time*ufed eve^ argu¬ 
ment to difiuade the Ronoans from peace, or an exchange of 
•rifoners. 

M ^ He 
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He affured the lenate, that the Carth^inian rcfources were 
almoft exbaufted; their populace harrafled out with fetiguas, 
and their nobles with contentionj that all their beft generals 
were prifoners with the Romans, while Carthage had none 
but the reftife of the Roman army: that not only the intereft 
of Rome, but its honour alfo was concerned in continuing the 
war, for their anceftors had never made peace till they were 
victorious. 

So unexpected an advice gave the fenate no little difturb- 
ance. They faw the juftice of his opinion, but they alfo faw 
the dangers he incurred by giving it. They feemed entirely 
fatisfled of the expediency of prolonging the war; their only 
obftacle was how to fecure the fafety of him, who had ad- 
vifed its continuance. They pitied, as well as admired, a 
man who had ufed fuch eloquence againll his private intereft, 
and could not conclude upon a meafure which was to ter¬ 
minate in his ruin. Regulus, however, foon relieved their 
embarraffment by breaking off the treaty, and by rifing in 
order to return to his bonds and confinement. It was in vain 
that the fenate and all his deareft friends entreated his ftay ; 
he ftill repreffed their folicitations. Marcia, his wife, with 
her little children, filled the city with lamentations, and vain¬ 
ly entreated to be permitted to lee him. He ftill obftinately 
perfifted in keeping his promife; and though fufliciently ap- 
prifed of the tortures that awaited his return, without embrac¬ 
ing his family, or taking leave of his friends, he departed witli 
the ambaffadors for Carthage. 

Nothing could equal the fury and the difappointment of the 
Carthaginians, when they were informed by their ambaf¬ 
fadors that Regulus, inftead of promoting a peace, had given 
his opinion for continuing the war. They accordingly pre¬ 
pared to punifli his conduCt with the moft ftudied tortures. 
Firft his eyelids were cut off, and then he was remanded to 
prifori. He was, after fome days, expofed with his face op- 
pofite to the burning fun. At laft, when malice was 
fatigued with ftudying all the arts of torture, he was put into 
a barrel ftuck full of nails that pointed inwards, and in this 
painful pofition he continued till be died. By this one aCf 
only did the Carthaginians bring an eternal infamy on them- 
felves and their country. 

The Romans hearing of the horrid deed, were-greatly en- 
l%ed, and delivered Hamilcar the Carthaginian general, and 
other prifoners, to Marcia, the wife of Ke'gu'lus, who (hut 
them up in an armory fill^ with fpikes in order to torture 
them, and infliit the&me punilhmenton tliem, that had been 

infli<Slcd 
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InfliiSed on her hufband. The maglftrates, however, inter¬ 
fered, and they were treated with greater moderation. 

The war between the two republics was now renewed, and 
carried on both by fea and land, with various fuccefs, till at 
leno th a peace was concluded between them, in the year be¬ 
fore Chrift 239. Sicily was made a Roman province, and 
the Carthaginians engaged to deliver up all their prifoners 
without ranfom. Thus ended the firft Punic war, which had 
lafted twenty four years, and, in fome meafure, had drained 
both nations of every refource to renew hoftilities. 


CHAP. XXXII. 

’The Second Punic War. 

C ARTHAGE, though corrupted, was not deficient in 
o-rcat men. Of all the enemies Ae Romans ever had to 
contend with, Hannibal the Carthaginian was the moft in¬ 
flexible and dangerous. His father Hamilcar had imbibed an 
extreme hatred againft the Romans, and having fettled the 
inteftine troubles of his country,he took an early opportunity 
to infpire his fon, though but nine years old, with his own 
fentiments. For this purpofe he ordered a folemn facrifice to 
be offered to Jupiter, and leading his fon to the altar, afked 
him whether he was willing to attend him in his expedition 
againft the Romans > the courageous boy not only confented 
to go, but conjured his father by the gods prefent, to form 
him to vidlory, and teach him the art of war. That I will 
joyfully do, replied Hamilcar, and with all the care of a 
father who loves you, if you will fwear upon the altar to be 
an eternal enemy to the Romans. Hannibal readily com¬ 
plied; and the folemnity of the ceremony, and the facrednefs 
of the oath, made fuch an impreflion upon his mind as nothing 
afterwards could efface. Being appointed gener^ at twenty- 
five years of age, he over-ran all Spain; and, being intent on 
the ruin of the Roman ftate, he determined to carry the war 
into Italy. He furmounted all difficulties. He palled tl« 
Alps with an army of one hundred and forty thoufend horfe 
and foot, in the winter feafon; and, with a refolution almoft 
incredible, he vanquilhed the Roman army under the confuls 
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Scipio and Sempronius. He afterwards engaged Flamlnius 
the Roman general, at the Lake Thrafymenus. In this bat¬ 
tle Flaminius was flain, and his army entirely defeated. 
Rome was in the utmoft confternation on this fuccefs of the 
enemy; and Fabius Maximus was lent with four legions in 
quell of Hannibal, but conllantly avoided coming to an en¬ 
gagement with him. This cautious cenduT of Fabius* 
greatly diftrefled Hannibal, who frequently offered him 
battle. 

The following year, the armies came to a general engage¬ 
ment at Cannae, a town in Apulia. 'Fhis 4 ):;ttle was fought 
with prodigious fury on both fides; and Hannibal had placed 
his men with fuch art, that the Romans were not only forced 
to fight with wind, duff, and fun, but, on their preffing for¬ 
ward, they were in a fliort time almoft furrounded. Tire 
abilities of the Punic general never appeared fo much as on 
this occafton. His Ikill much more than over-matched the 
fiiperior number of the Romans, of whom a moll dreadful 
flaughter was made, till Hannibal, quite weary of it, com¬ 
manded his foldiers to give over. Tiie conful Aymilius was 
killed, and with him fifty thoufand men. A c lebrated an¬ 
cient hillorian f informs us, that no Jefs then feventy thou- 
fand were put to the fword; among %yhom were two qm-effors, 
twenty-one tribunes, eighty of the fenatorial order, and fo 
many knights, that it Is faid three bulhels of their rings were 
fent to Carthage. The enemy loll only five thoufand feven 
hundred men. 

The confternation of Rome, upon the news of this dread¬ 
ful difaller, is more cafy to be imagined than deferibed. 
It was fuch, that it was thought ncceifary to create a dic¬ 
tator J to preferve order in the city, and to let Uriel: guards 
at the gates to keep the people from quitting it. 

if Hannibal, after this vidory, had marched diredlly to 
Rome, he might, in all probability, have put an end both to the 
■war, and to the Roman ftate; but, as Maherbal, captain of his 
horfe told him, that he knew perfeStly how to gain a viSioij, 
but not how to ufe and improve it. His negligence thr.t fum- 
mer gave the Romans an opportunity of recovering them- 
felves, when they were almoft reduced to a defpairing condi¬ 
tion. But what proved moll fetal to him, was his wintering 

t 

• Ennius rompUlDents him thus ; “ Unut homo nobis cun£lanJo 
“ reftituit rcm.” + Polybius. | Fabius Maximus svas made DiiSator. 
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at Capua, a wealthy and moft luxurious city, which, among 
many others, had furrendercd to him fince his laft vidlory. 
Here he utterly fpoilcd an excellent and hardened ar my. His 
men, before inured to toil and laboui-, were now fo enervated 
by their immoderate ufe of the plcafures, and cfT Tiinacies 
of that place, that they could not hear latiyuc, nor lii j flricl- 
nefs of the ancient military difcipline. Capua pio' -d .is fatal 
to Hannibal^s foldiers, as Canna; had been to tin Romans. 
From this time his fortune began to chanffe. F(.;, in the 
next campaign,againft which the Romans had miadeall poffi- 
ble preparations, having even armed feveral thoufand fiaves, he 
was.worftcd by the prator Marcellus in a fallv out of Nola. 
He was alfo repulfcd at Cafilinum, after he had brought the 
place to great extremities; atid, not long after, Adarcellus 
gained a confiderable advantage over him, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Nola. 

At this time Caius Scipio, a tribune of the foldi i'-, under¬ 
took the caufe of his country. This young man, being in¬ 
formed that fome of the bed families olf Rome, dcipairing to 
fave the commonwealth, had agreed to abandon Italy, and 
fettle in fome other place, went diredtly to the adembly and, 
with his .fword drayyn, fwore, that if they did not lay af de 
that inglorious refolution, and take an oath not to abandon 
the republic in its prefent diftiefs, th-y Ihould all be im¬ 
mediately cut to pieces, Thefe threats, added to the couiage 
and fpirit of Scipio, brought them all into engagement, and 
tliey mutually plighted their faith to each other to deliver their 
country, or to die in its ruins. 

Afdrubal, being fent to the afliftince of his broth'T Han¬ 
nibal in Italy, was furrounded by the enemy, and killed. His 
whole army was entirely routed, and cut to piece'=. 

Scipio, the younger, rtcoyered .Spain. In S.rdinia too, 
a battle w'as fought, in which twelve thoufand Carthaginians 
were killed, and a great many taken pi iloners, among whom 
werelbme of great diftindlion. 

Marcellus befieged Syrtcufeby fea and Ian but could not 
get poflelSon of it, his efforts of tyery kind b'ing always 
baffled by the fkill of that great mathematician Archimedes, 
who contrived fuch engines as demnhfh'.d all the batteries 
and fome of the (hips of the Roin.tns. He alfo made ufe of 
burning glaffes, which, at the diftance of fome hundred yards, 
fet the 'Roman fhips and wooden towers on fire. At lad. 
However, the town was taken, on a grert fi itivil, by fur- 
Ihife. The inhabitants were put to the fwo'd; and among 
Ipe reft, Archimedes, who was found meditating in his ftudy, 

M 4 vm 
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was flain by a Roman foldier. Marcellus was not a little’ 
grieved at his death. A pafllon for letters, at that time, be- 

f an to prevail among the higher ranks of people at Rome. 

[e therefore ordered his body to be honourably buried, and 
a tomb to be eredled to his memory, which his own works 
have long furvived,. * Syracufe was twenty-two miles in com- 
pafs, and the plunder of it immenfe. 

The wars in Italy, during this time were attended with 
various fuccefs. Tarentum was betrayed to Hannibal, but 
the caftle Hill held out. The Romans inverted Capua, 
which foon after furrendered. The heads of the revolt were 
put to death, and the common people fold. This city, on ac¬ 
count of the richnefs of the foil, was referved for die ufe of 
hulbandmen, labourers and artificers, without any Ihew of 
government of its own, -as it formerly had. 

Valerius Lxvinus, one of the confuls, for the next year, 
being fent into Sicily, reduced that ifland to the Roman 
obedience. This was the firrt time that the Romans had 
been marters of all Sicily. Marcellus alfo gready harralTed 
Hannibal’s troops and repulfed him in feveral rencounters; 
at lart, however, he was flain in an ambufcade. Marcellus 
was called the /word, and Fabius the buckler, of Rome. 

The Romans admired the charadler of thefe great men, 
hut faw fomething more divine in the young Scipio. The 
fuccefs of this young hero confirmed the popular opinion, 
that he was of divine cxtra(rtion,andheld converfe with the gpds. 
Scipio was made conful, and fent into Africa. The Numidians 
alfo fent a powerful army under a fecond Afdrubal and Syphax 
to the alEftance of the Carthaginians. Scipio furprifed the 
camp of the enemy in the night, and by this artifice gained a 
complete vidlory. Syphax was foon after taken prifoner by 
MafiniflTa, kingof Numidia, and carried to Rome. On this 
fuccefs of the Romans in Africa, Hannibal was called home, 
after he had parted fifteen years in that country, to the great 
dread and terror of the Romans. On his return, Hannibal 
took the command of the African army at Zama, dirtantfrom 
Carthage about five days journey. The Roman army was 
alfo in a neighbouring plain, and the two generals had an in¬ 
terview, but nothing was agreed on. Scipio charged the 
Carthaginians with perfidy and injurtice; upon which both 
fides prepared for battle. 

, The fate of Rome and Carthage was now to be decided. 
Never was a more memorable battle foi^ht, whether we re¬ 
gard the generals, the armies, the two rtates that contended, 
or the empire that^was in difpute. The dilpolition Hannibal 

• Hooke. 
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made of his men is faid, by the flcilful in the art of war, to 
be fuperior to any even of his former arrangements. He en¬ 
couraged the various nations of his army, by the difFerent 
motives which Jed them to the field; to the mercenaries, he 
prom'ifed a difeharge of their arrears, and double pay with 
plunder in cafe of viftory; the Gauls he infpired, by aggra¬ 
vating their natural hatred to the Romans; the Numidians, 
by reprefenting the cruelty of their new king; and the Car¬ 
thaginians, by reminding them of their country, their glory, 
the danger of fervitude, and their defire of freedom. 

Scipio, on the other hand, with a chearful countenance, 
defired his legions to rejoice, for that their labours and their 
clangers were now near at an end; that the gods had given 
Carthage into their hands; and that they fhould foon return 
triumphant to their friends, their wives, and their children. 
The battle began with the elephants on the fide of the Car¬ 
thaginians ; thefe animals being terrified at the cries of the 
Romans, and wounded by the Jlingers and archers, turned 
upon their drivers, and caufed much confufion in both wings 
of their army, in which the cavalry was placed. Being thus 
deprived of the afliftance of the horfe, in which their greateft 
ftrength confifted, the heavy infantry joined on both fides. 
The Romans were more vigorous and powerful in the flrock, 
the Carthaginians more active and ready. However, they 
were unable to withftand the* continued preflure of the 
Roman fhields, but at firft gave way a little, and this foon 
brought on a general flight. The rear guard who had orders 
from Hannibal to oppofe thofe who fled, now began to attack 
their own forces; fo that the body of the infantry fuftained a 
double encounter, of thofe who caufed their flight, and thofe 
who endeavoured to prevent it. At length the general find¬ 
ing it impoflible to reduce them to order, diredfed that they 
fhould fall behind, while he brought up his frefh forces to 
oppofe the purfuers. Scipio, upon this immediately founded 
a retreat, in order to bring up his mena fecond time in good 
order. And now the combat began afrefla, between the 
flower of both armies. The Carthaginians, however, having 
been deprived of the fuccour of their elephants, and their 
horfe, and their enemies being ftronger of body w’crc obliged 
to give ground. In the mean time, Mafinifla, who had been 
in purfuit of their cavalry, returning and attacking them in 
the rear, compleated their defeat. A total rout enfued; 
twenty thoufanid men were killed in the battle or the purfuit, 
and as many were taken prifoners. Hannibal, who had done 
all that a great general, and an undaunted foldier could per¬ 
form. 
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form, fled with a fmall body of horfe to Adrumetum, fortune 
feeming to delight in rendering iutfleclual his ability, his va¬ 
lour, and experience. 

^'his viftory brought on a peace. The CarthaginianSj 
by Hannibal’s advice, o&'cred conl'tions to the Romans, 
which they ditSated not as rivals, but as fovcrcigns. By this 
treaty, the Carthaginians were obliged to quit Spain, and all 
the illands of the Mediteranean fca. f hey were bound to 
pay ten thoufind talents in fifty years ; to give hoflages for 
the delivery of their fiiips and their elephants: to reftorc 
Mafinifla all the territories that had been taken from him, 
and not to make war in Africa, but by th • nermiffion of the 
Romans. Thus ended the fecond Punic war, feventeen years 
after it had begun. Carthage (fill continued an empire, but 
without power to defend its pofTcffions, and only waiting the 
pleafure of the conqueror, when they (Ijould think proper to 
put a period to its continuance. After the depreffion of this 
mighty dominion, the Romans, were Cldom engaged, except 
in petty wars, and while they obtained grea.t viffories ; 
whereas before, they had obtained but trifling advantagesj 
jUid were' engaged in dangerous wars. 


CHAP. XXXIII. 

The Third Punic War-^ which terminated in the DeJiruStim 
i>f Carthage. 

T he arnbition of the Romans now exceeded all bounds. 
Elated with fuccefs, they afpired at the conqueft of the 
World. .War was declared againft Philip 11 . king of Mace- 
don, who was defeated by Flaroinius, and fubjedted to the 
payment of tribute. By the fubjedficn of Macedon, the Ro¬ 
mans had an opportunity of fhewing their generofity. They 
ordered frecdoi.t, and a liberty to live according to their own 
laws and infiltutions, to be proclaimed to all' the flates of 
Greece, that had been fubjcdied to the dominion of the kings 
•f Macedon. 

Antiochus, king of Syria, was next brought to bow to the 
Romm eagles, though aided bv Hannibal the avowed enemy 
•f Rome. Peace was granted to Antiochus, on condi- 
tiorj that he fhould pay fifteen thoufand talents for the expence 
♦f the war, and give up all the countries on this lide Mount 

Taurus 
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'ffaums in Greece. The fate of the two generals, Hannibal 
and Scipio, was foon after determined. Scipio, was charged 
with taking monej^of Antiochusfor the Mace he lately mMe 
with him, and retired to Liternura in Campama, where he 
died, exclaiming in fevcre terms againfl his ungrateful coun- 
oy. His great rival Hannibal was demanded of Prufias, 
king of Bithynia, by the Roman ambail'adois. Prufias was 
under the neceffity of ob -I’ing; and Hannibal, rather than 
fall into the hands of his enemies, poifoned bimfelf. 

The war of Syria forms an important aera in the Roman 
hiftory. From this period the ancient Roman charadfer be¬ 
gan to decline. The age of fimphciiy, frugality, and lilufiri- 
ous poverty, was paft. A 1 ever? pec^ie began to change ihcir 
manners. The yidlpriops nation at once adopted the vices 
of the vanquifhed ; the ipoils of the Eaft Introduced a tafte for 
luxii'y, and, as frequently has happened in inlfory, Afia 
corrupted Europe, 

The evils that follow in the tra'n of luxury began now to 
be fell. The wealth of the world h:,d flowed into Rome; 
but It cetitered in a few hands. Individuals at the head of 
armies, or in the government of Provinces, had amaffed 
piches; but an immenfc populace were in poverty. The 
fplendor of foreign conqueil could not conc'eal their domeftic 
mifery. From this mixture of private opulence, and public 
wretchednefs, diforders daily increafed, and new troubles af- 
Jerwards arofe that threatened a revolution to the republic. 

In the year before Chrift ibb, a final period was put t* 
the Macedonian empire, by Paulus yEmilitis, in the eleventh 
year of Perfeus, fon of Philip. In an engagement at Pydna, 
.£milius entirely defeated the army cf the enemy, and befidcs 
thoufend prifoners, acquired an immenfe treafure. 

The moft exquifite ftatues, paintings, and other noble 
works of Greece, were fent to Rome. Thcfe graced the 
triumph of iEmilius> and a judicious hiftorian obferves, 
« that Rome was now the' moft magnificent fpot in the 
* world.*’' 

In thefe conquefts, however, the Romans ftill allowed the 
ancient inhabitants to pofllfs their territory. They did not 
even ch^ge the form of government. The conquered nations 
became the sillies of the Roman people; but this denomina* 
tion, under a fpecious name, ctmcealed a condition very fer- 
vilty and inferred that they Ihould fubmit to whatever was 
squired of them. 

Father Catron. 
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Carthage ftill continued the main object of Roman jea- 
loufy. A difagreement between Mafiniflk and the Carthagi¬ 
nians, about the limits of their territories, furnifhed a frefli 
pretence of quarrel. The decifion was referred to the Ro¬ 
mans, who obliged the Carthaginians to give up to Mafini/Ta 
the country in difpute. This gave rife to the third Punic 
war. 

Carthage was now a ftate that only fubfifted by the mercy 
of the conquerors, and was to fall at the llighteft breath of 
their indignation. Cato the cenfor, for fome time paft never 
fpoke in the fenate upon public bufinefs, but he ended his 
fpccch by inculcating the neceflity of its deftru£l:ion *. His 
opinion prevailed. It was therefore declared in the fenate, 
that Carthage mu/i be dejlroyed j and both the Confuls were 
lent with orders to this purpofe. 

The Carthaginians, affrighted at the preparations of the 
Romans, immediately condemned thofe who had broken the 
league, and humbly offered any reafonable fatisfadfion. To 
thefe fubmiflions, the fenate only returned an evafive anfwer, 
demanding three hundred hoftages within thirty days, as a 
feenrity for their future condudf. The hoftages were fent 
within the limited time; and on the arrival of the confuls at 
Utica, the Carthaginians fent deputies to wait upon them, 
in order to know their pleafure. The conful Cenforinus de¬ 
manded all their arms, which were immediately delivered up. 
They then, with tears and all poflible fubmillion, begged for 
mercy, and defired to know their laft doom. The confuls 
told them, that they were commanded to leave their city, 
which they had orders to level with the ground ; and that they 
had permiflion to build another in any part of their territories, 
within ten miles of the fea. 

This fevere command they received with all the concern 
and diftrefs cS a defpairing people. They implored for a re- 
fpite from fuch a hard fentence. They ufed tears and lamen¬ 
tations. But finding the confuls inexorable, they departed 
with a gloomy refolution, prepared to fuffer the utmoft ex¬ 
tremities, and to fight to the laft for their feat of empire, and 
their ancient habitations. 

Upon returning home, and devulging the ill fuccefs of their 
commiffion, a general fpiritof refiftance feemed to infpire the 
whole people. They, paw too late, began to fee the danger 
of riches in a ftate, when it had no longer power to defend 
them. Thofe veffe^, therefore, of gold and filver, which 
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their luxury had taken fuch pride in, were converted intcf 
arms, as they had given up their iron, which was, in their 
prefent circumftances, the moft precious metal. The women 
parted alfo with their ornaments, and even cut off their hair, 
to be converted into ftrings for the bowmen. 

Afdrubaljwho had been lately condemned for oppofing the 
Romans, was now taken from prifon to head their army; 
and fuch preparations were made, that, when the confuls 
came before the city, which they expedfed to find an eafy 
conqueft, they met with fuch refiftance, as quite difpirited 
their forces, and fhook their refolution. Several engage¬ 
ments were fought before the walls with difadvantage to the 
aflailants, fo that the fiege would have been difeontinued had 
not Scipio jEmilianus, the adopted fon of Africanus, who 
was appointed to command it, uied as much fkill to fave his 
forces after a defeat, as to infpirc them with hopes of vidlory. 
But all his arts would have tailed, had he not found means to 
feduce Pharneas, the mafter of the Carthaginian horfe, who 
came over to his fide. He from that time went on fuccefsfully; 
that part of Carthage called Megara was the firft that was 
taken, while the inhabitants were driven into the citadel. 
He then fecured the ifihmus that led into the city, and thus 
cut off all fupplies of provifions from the country. He next 
blocked up the haven; but the befieged, with incredible in- 
duftry, cut out a new pafi'age into the fea, whereby, at cer¬ 
tain times, they could receive neceffaries from the army with¬ 
out. That army, therefore, was to be fubdued, ere the city 
could be thoroughly kivefted. 

With this view, Scipio fet upon them in the beginning of 
the enfuing winter, killed feventy thoufand of their men, and 
took ten thoufand prifoners of war. The unhappy townfinen, 
now bereft of all external fuccour, refolved upon every ex¬ 
tremity, rather than fubmit. But they foon faw the enemy 
make nearer approaches. The wall which led to the haven 
was quickly demolifhed. Soon after, the forum was taken, 
which offered the conquerors a deplorable fpeftade of houfes 
nodding to the fall, heaps of men lying dead, hundreds of rite 
wounded ftruggling to emerge from the carnage around them, 
and deploring their own and their country’s ruin. The ci¬ 
tadel foon after furrendered at difcrction. All now but the 
temple was fubdued, which was defended by deferters from 
the Roman army, and thofe who had* been moft forward to 
undertake the war. Thefe, however, expefting no mercy, 
and finding their condition defperate, fit fire to the building, 
and voluntarily psrifhed^in the flames. Afdrubal the Cartha- 
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ginian general, delivered himfelf up to the Romans when the. 
citadel was taken; but his wife and two children rufhed into 
the temple while on fire, and expired with their country. 
Then was this magnificent city laid in aihes by the merci- 
lefs conquerors; and fo extenfive was it, being twenty-four 
miles in compafs, that the burning continued for feventeen 
fucceflive days. The fenate of Rome ordered that no part of 
it fliould be rebuilt. It was demolifhed to the ground; fo 
that travellers are unable, at this day, to fay with certainty 
where Carthage flood. 

All the cities which aflifted Carthage in this war were orj> 
dercd to fliare the fame fate, and the lands belonging to them 
were given to the friends of the Romans. The other towns 
of Africa became tributary to Rome, and were governed by 
an annual prietor; while the numberlefs captives that were 
taken in the courfe of this war were fold as flaves, except 
fome few, that were adjudged to die by the hands of the exe¬ 
cutioner. This was the end of one of the moft renowned 
cities in the world, for arts, opulence, and extent of domi¬ 
nion *. It had rivalled Rome for above an hundred years, 
and, at one time, was thought to have the fuperiority. But 
all the grandeur of Carthage was founded on commerce alone, 
which is ever fludtuating, and, at beft, ferves to drefs up a 
nation, to invite the conqueror, and only to adorn the viftim 
for its deflrudfion f. 

The fame year, Corinth was reduced to aihes, and Greece 
became a Roman province under the title of Achaia. They 
then fubdued Lufitania, now Portugal; and after that, the 
Numantines, the chief people of Spain. In the fpace of one 
Century, the Romans extended their conquefls over the three 
divifions of the continent. 'I hrace, Greece, Africa, Syria, 
and all the kingdoms of Afia Minor, became members of 
tbjs vaft empire. 

* A. C. 146. -I- Unlverfa! Hiftory. 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 

The Gracchi. — Sylla and Marius .— Tyranny of Sylla.^^Hir 
Reftgnation of the Dlflatorfnp., and Death. 

T he fell of Carthage, and conqueft of the Grecian 
ftates, though feemingly the moft fortunate events in 
the Roman hiftory, contributed to the extinflion of Roman 
liberty. No fooner were their fears from abroad removed^ 
than the people grew altogether ungovernable. Effeminacy, 
debauchery, profligacy, and every atrocious vice, fucceeded to 
temperance, feverity of life, and public fpirit. As the Romans 
gradually extended their viftorious arms over the weaker 
ftates of Italy, they were accuftomed to take a certain por¬ 
tion of the conquered lands into their own poffeflion ; part of 
which was fold by auction for the ufe of the public, and the 
reft divided among the poorer citizens on the payment of a 
fmall quit-rent to the treafury. For the better regulation of 
thefe diftributions, various laws had been pafled from time to 
time, under the title of the Agrarian laws *. By thefe law* 
it had been ordained, that no citizen fhould pofflis more than 
500 acres ; but the richer citizens getting poflellion of large 
tradlsof wafte land, and adding to thefe likewife,either by force 
or purchafe, thefmaller pittances of their poor neighbours, by 
degrees became mafters of territories infte.id of farms, threat 
tening the utter ruin of the induftrious hulbandman, and the 
extinction of popular liberty. 

While luxury and corruption were introduced, many citi» 
rens ftill retained the ancient fimplicity. Cato, the Cenlcr, 
attempted to reform the manners; but his rude hand was ill 
qualified for the tafk. 

A nobler Roman, iTiberius Semphronius Gracchus, un¬ 
dertook the caufe of his country. Melting with pity at the 
defolate view of the Hetrurian plains, and animated by the 
cries oF.the whole people, who importunately demanded the 
reftitution of the alienated lands, he refolutely ftood forth the 
advocate of their deferred caufe. He propoled the execution 
of the Agrarian laws. This produced a civil war, in which 
he fell an illuftrious vidlira to a rapacious and implacable fe-r 
nate. He was aflaflinated on the following occafion. Attains, 
king of Pergamus, had by his laft Mil left the Romans his 

* They were called alfo Licinian Laws, from the original author 
Ticinus. 
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heirs, and It was propofed, that the money fo left fliould be 
divided among the poor; in order to furniux them with pro¬ 
per utenfils for cultivating the lands, which became their’s 
by the late law of partitioji. This increafed the dilturbances, 
which before prevailed in the city. The fenate afiembled, 
in order to confult the mofl: proper methods of fecuring thefe 
riches to themfelves, which they now valued above the fafety 
of the commonwealth. They had numerous dependents, who 
were willing to give up liberty for plenty and eafe. Thefe, 
therefore, were commanded to be in readinefs, to intimidate 
the. people, who expefted no fuch oppofition; and who were 
attentive to the harrangues of Tiberius Gracchus in the ca¬ 
pital. Here as a clamour was raifed by the clients of the great 
on one fide, and by the favourers of the law on the other, 
Tiberius found his fpeech entirely interrupted, and begged in 
vain, to be attended to} till at laft, raifing his hand to his 
head, to intimate that his life was in'danger, the partisans of 
the fenate gave out that he wanted a diadem. In confequence 
of this, an uproar fpread itfelf through all ranks of people; 
the corrupt part of the fenate were of opinion, that the con- 
ful would defend the commonwealth by force of arms; but 
this prudent magiftrate declining fuch violence, Scipio Nafi- 
ca, a kinfman to Gracchus, immediately rofe up, and prepar¬ 
ing himfelf for the conteft, defired that all who would defend 
the dignity and authority of the laws, fhould follow^him. Upon 
this, attended by a large body of fenators and clients, armed 
with clubs, he went diredfly to the capitol, ftriking down all 
who ventured to refill. Tiberius perceiving by the tumult 
that his life was in danger, endeavoured to fly; and throwing 
afide his robe, to expedite his efcape, attempted to get thro’ 
the throng. But happening to fell over a perfon already on 
the ground, Saturnius, one of the colleagues in the tribune- 
fliip, who was of the oppofite fadiion, ftruck him dead with a 
piece of a feat: and no lefs than three hundred of his hearers 
lhared the feme fate, being killed in the tumult 

Caius Gracchus, following his brother’s footfteps, came 
lifcewife to an untimely end. Opimius the Conful was his 
profefled enemy. Gracchus and his friend Fulvius were, ac¬ 
cordingly, prolcribed by the fenate; and it was proclaimed, 
that whoever fliould bring the head of either of them, fhould 
receive its weight in gold for a reward. Gracchus fled to a 
grove beyond the Tibtr, where he made his fervant kill him. 
The fervant immediately after killed himfelf. One of the 
foidiers carried his head to Opimius; and it is faid, that to 
make it weigh the heavier, he took out the brains and filled 
I the 
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the ikull with lead. Fulvius flying to a friend’s houfe, was 
betrayed and flain. 

Before this period, arms had never been weilded in the 
forum, nor Roman blood Jhed by Romans. Armed troops 
having been introduced into the public afleinbly, and violence 
crovvned with fuccefs, an example is now fet which will lead 
toC'vlwars. 

'I he Numidian war, which commenced in the year before 
Chnlt HI, and lafted five years, afforded many Inflances of 
the injuftice, infolence, and fhocking corruption of the Ro¬ 
man fenate.—Jugurtha, who had ufurped the kingdom of 
Xumidia, was put to death, and that country, with all Mau¬ 
ritania, in Africa, fell under the Romans. Many of the fe- 
iiators had accepted bribes of Jugurtha, who, on his departure 
from Rome, upon a certain occalion, could not reprefs a far- 
cafm againlt its venality, as he took leave. For looking 
back upon the city, as he pafled through one of the gates, 

“ O ! Rome,” cried he, “ how readily wouldit thou fell 
“ thyfelf, if there wer« any man rich enough to be the pur- 
“ chafer.” 

Soon after the violence of civil war between Sylla and 
Marius, two artful afpiring patricians Ihook the foundation 
of Rome. Faftions were formed. The conful Sylla, after 
having defeated Mithridates, the moft powerful and warlike 
monarch in the Eaft, marched for Rome, where, during his 
abfence, he had been fuperfeded in the confullhip by Marius, 
and which now began to feel all the defolations of a civil war. 
'Fhe fecret intrigues of corruption were carried on by both 
parties with great afliduity. The emilTarics both of Sylla and 
Marius were feen going diligently, during the whole winter, 
among the ftates of Italy, labouring by all the arts of bribery 
and perfuafion, to gain over forces to their caufe, 

Sylla was particularly verfed in the bufinefs of feduftion, 
and great fums of that money, which had been plundered 
from the Eaft, were employed all over the country, and even 
among the barbarous nations of Gaul, to extend his intcreft. 

The operations in the field began with great vigour, in 
the beginning of the fpring. Marius, at the head of twenty- 
five cohorts, offered Sylla battle ; which this general, know¬ 
ing how the troops againft him were predifpofed, readily ac- 
f epted. At firft the fortune of the day feemed doubtful, but^ 
juft at that period in which vidiory begins to waver, a part 
of the troops of Marius, which had been previoufly corrupted, 
fled in diforder, and thus decided the fate of the day. Marius 
having endeavoured, but in vain, to rally his troops, was the 
Vot. I. N laft 
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laft who fled, and went to take refuge in Praenefte, a ffrong 
city that was ftill ftedfeft in his caufe. Sylla clofeiy purfued 
him there, and inverted the city on every fide. Then havirig 
difpofed his army in fuch a manner as that none of the de¬ 
fendants could efcape, and no forces could be thrown into the 
garrifon from without, he marched at the head of a detach¬ 
ment to -Rome. 

I'he partizans of Marius, having been apprized of his de- 
featy abandoned the city with precipitation ; fo that Sylla ap¬ 
proached without refiftance. The inhabitants, thinned by 
famine and the ravages that attend a civil war, opened their 
gates upon his arrival. Upon this, entering the Forum, and' 
aflembling the people, he reprimanded them for their infidelity. 
However, he exhorted them not to be dejedled, for he was 
ftill refolded to pardon and protedf them. He obferved 
that he was obliged by the neceffity of the times to take vi¬ 
gorous meafures, and that nojie but their enemies and his 
own rtiould fuffer. He then put up the goods of thcfe, who- 
fled to fale ; and, leaving a fmall garrifon in the city, returned 
to befiege his rival. 

Young Marius, on the other hand, made many attempts 
to raife the ficge, but all his defigns were known to Sylla, 
before they Were put into execution. Wherever his failles 
were pointed, the peculiar attention of Sylla’s lieutenant 
feemed to be diredled there. Thus frequently fruftrated in 
his attempts to repulfe, or at leaft to efcape his befiegers. he 
gave way to that refentment which was remarkable in his 
family, and, afcribing his want of fuccefe to the treachery of 
Sylla’s friends, who pretended to remain- neuter, he fent 
orders to Rome, to Brutus, who was praetor there, to put all- 
thofe fenators to death, whom he fufpefted to be in the intereft 
of his rival. With this cruel command Brutus immediately 
complied, and many of the firft rank, among whom where Do- 
mitius, Antiftius, and ScaevOla, were flain as they they were 
leaving the fenate. Thus, whatever party was viftorious, 
Rome was a miferable fufferer. 

Both fairtions, thus exafpetated to the higheft degree, and 
expeiSting no mercy on either part, gave vent to their fury in 
fcveral engagements. The forces on the fide of Marius were 
the moft numerous, but thofe of Sylla better united and more 
under fubordination. CJafbo, who commanded an army for 
Marius in the field, fent eight legions to Praenefte, to re¬ 
lieve his colleague ? but they were met by Pompey in a de¬ 
file, who flew many of them, and difpefleo the reft. Carbo„ 
joined by Urbanus, foon after engaged Metellus, but was- 
Overcome with the lofe of ten thoulajxd men flain, and fix 
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tlioufand taken prifoners. In confequence of diis defeat, 
Urbanus, one of the confuls, killed himfelf, and Carbo fled 
to Africa, where, after wandering a long time, he was at laft 
defivered up to Pompey; who, to pleafe Sylla, ordered him 
to be beheaded. Still, however, a numerous army of the 
Samnltes were in the field, headed by feveral Roman generals, 
and by Telefinus; who, though a Samnite, had (hewn him¬ 
felf equal to the greateft commanders of the age. 

They were foon after joined by four legions, commanded 
by Carianus, who was obftinately bent upon continuing the 
• war. In confequence of this junftion, a refolution was 
formed to make one defperate effort to raife the liege of 
Praenefte, or perilh in the attempt. Accordingly, Telefinus 
made % (hew of advancing with great boldnefs, to force the 
enemy’s lines of circumvallation. At the fame time Sylla, at 
the head of a vidforious army, oppofed him in front; while 
orders were fent to Pompey to follow and attack him in the 
rear. The Samnite general, however, (hewed himfelf fiiperior 
to both in thefe operations; for, judging of their defigns by 
their motions, he led oft his troops by night; and, by forced 
marches, appeared next morning upon the mountains that 
overlooked Rome. 

This devoted city had juft time to (hut its gates, to pre¬ 
vent his entrance; but he hoped to feize the place by a bold 
allault, and encouraging his foldiers, both by their ancient 
enmity to the Roman ftate, and their hopes of immenfe 
riches when the city was taken, he brought on his men, and 
led them boldly to the very walls. Appius Claudius, who 
was at that time in Rome, and in the intereft of Sylla, made 
a fally to oppofe him, rather with hopes of delaying the 
affailants, than of entirely repreffing them. The Romans 
fought with that vigour, which the confcioufnefs of defending 
every thing dear infpires. But Appius was killed in the 
combat; and the reft, difheartened by the lofs of their 
general, (eemed preparing for flight. Juft at this interval, a 
part of Sylla’s horfe appeared at the oppofite gates, who 
throwing themfelves into the citV) and haftening through it, 
met the affailants on the other fide. The defparate fury of 
the(e, in (bme meafure, fuljDended the fate of the battle, till 
Sylla with his whole army had time to arrive. It was then 
that a general and dreadful conflidi enfued between the Sarn- 
nite and the Roman army. T he citizens from their walls 
beheld thou(knds (all on both fides. At firft the forces com¬ 
manded by Sylla on the left, gave w^ but his lieutenant 
Craffus was vidlorious on the right. The battle continued 
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till late at night; nor was it till morning, that Sylla foun<I 
himfelf vidhorious. He then vifited the field of battle, on 
which more than fifty thoufand of the vanqui/hed and the vic¬ 
tors lay promifcuoufly. Eight thoufand of the Samnites were- 
made prifoners, and killed in cold blood after the engagement. 
Marcius and Carinus, attempting to efcape, were taken, and 
their heads being cut ofF, were fcnt, by Sylla’s command, to 
be carried round the walls of Praencfte. At this forrowful 
fight, the inhabitants of the place, being now deftitute of 
provifions, and de^airing of all fuccour from without, re- 
folved to Airrcnder; but it was only to experience the unre¬ 
lenting fury of the conqueror, who ordered all the males to 
be flain. 

Marius, the caule of thefe calamities, was at firft milling, 
and it was thought had efcaped; but he was at laft difcovercd 
lying dead with a captain of the Samnites, at the iflue of one 
of the fubterranean paflages that fed from the city, where they 
had tried to efcape, but finding it guarded by the enemy, 
killed themfelves. The city of Norba was all that remained 
unfubdued in Italy; but, the inhabitants, after a long refin¬ 
ance, dreading the fate of Prsnelle, fet their town on fire, 
and defperately perilhed in the flames. The deftruftion of 
this place put an end to the civil war. Sylla was now be¬ 
come undifputed mafter of his country, and enftred Rome at 
the head of his army. Happy, had he fupported in peace the 
glory which he had acquired in war ■, or had he ceafed to live, 
when he ceafed to conquer. 

Being now no longer obliged to wear the malk of lenity, 
he began his tyranny by aflembling the people, and defiring 
an implicit obedience to his commands, if they expected fa¬ 
vour. He then publilhed, that thofe who expedled pardon 
for their late offences, fhould gain it by deftroying the ene¬ 
mies of the ftate. This was a new mode of prolcription, by 
which the arms of all were turned againll all. * Gr^at num¬ 
bers perifhed by this mutual power, which was given the 
people of deftroying each other; and nothing was to be found 
in every place, but menaces, diftruft and treachery. 

The fenate, amazed at the horrid outcries of the fufferers-, 
at firft thought that the city was given to plunder j but Sylla, 
with an unembarTalTed air, informed them, that it was only 
fome criminals who were punilhed by his order, and that 
they needed not rpake themfelves uneafy about their fate. 
The day after, he proferibed forty fenators and fixteen hun¬ 
dred knights} and, after an intermiffion of two days, forty 
fenators more, with an infinite number of the richeft citieene 
of Rome. He declared the children and the grand-children 
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jif oppofite party, inf.in.ous, and diverted of the rights of 
fr-c ioui. Hf oi'Jained, '• y a public ediirt, that thofe wh* 
fjv'.li i : 1: '' "ui il any of the profciibed Ihould fuffer in their 
p',ar . if' !' c a price tipon the heads of I'uch as were thus to 
be d- i! two talents being the rev/ard aihxed for every 

murder. i!. ves, invited by fuch offers, were feen to kill 
their maiV r ; ind, ffili morelhocking to humanity, children, 
whofe ha; to:-- hiil reek d with the blood of their parents,came 
confidciitiy t; 0- nouij the wages of parricide*. 

Nor we: . O' uemies of the rtatc the only fufferers. Sylla 
permitted h:.- f t.! ur. to revenge their private injuries, fo that 
'hufbunds we:'. ^ -.. ' -I. red by iiich as detired to enjoy their 
widows ; and ei .: : ’ • , were (lain in the embraces of their pa¬ 
rents, whovvei. '■ i'l to fliarc the fame fate. Riches now 
'bcca;iie dange. a ; t < rne poflliror, and even the reputation of 
fortune v.as otj eiit to guilt. Aurelius, a peaceable citi- 
Bcn, without -i / -tl cr crime, found his name among the 
number t'f the ei • ih.d, and could not help crying oul, juft: 
before his afl.ion, drat ne owed his death to the magni¬ 
ficence of his p at Alba. Hut the brother of Marius felt 
the contjuero: 'd rehnej cruelty ' Firft, he had his eye* 

plucked out d. ;;:i,-raceiy ; th ii his hands and legs cut ofF at 
fcveial times, ; ■ ■ ngthe.n hi ' tonnents; and in this agonizing 
fitii.t.ion was't r ■ xpire. Hm li’.efe barbarities were not 
confined to 1' : r . ,.'ic pi -iciipt'on was extended to many of 
tlte inhabitai . m cud'; of Italy; and even whole towns 
and dilfrihfs ’.'/ere urdeiid to be kid defolatc. Thefe were 
given to his folJiers as rewiiids for their fidelity; who, ftiU 
wanting ino.x, excited trim to new cruelty. In this genera! 
flaughfer, JulLus Ctefar who had married Cinna’s daughter, 
very hardly efcaped the mifeiics of the times. Sylla was pre¬ 
vailed upon to let him five, tliough he was heard to fay, that 
there were many Miriufes in Cmfir. 

As public affairs ftill remained unfettled, Sylla gave orders 
that application fliould be made to the people, to create a 
didlator; and that not for any limited time, but till the public 
grievances fhoulJ be redrefled. Xo thele diredlions he added 
his rc.queft, which was equivalent to a command, that himfelf 
Ihould be chofen. To this the people being conftrained t» 
yield, chofe hxm perpetual diilator, and thus received a mafter, 
inverted with authority far more abfolute, than any of their 
kings had been ever poflefled of. • 

The government of Rome having now paffed through all 
the forms of monarchy, ariftocracy, and democracy at length 
began to fettle into delpotifm ; from which though it made 
• Univtrfal Hiliory. 
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fome feint ftrugQ;les to be free, yet it never compleatly ex- 
tticated itfelf. Sylla being now poffefled of unlimited jjower, 
ufed it with greater moderation than might have been expect¬ 
ed ; and, contrary to the expectations of all mankind, Sylla laid 
down the diCtatorftiip, having held it not quite three years.' 

It was not without the greateft furprize, that the people 
few this conqueror, who had made himfelf fo many enemies 
in every part of the ftate, quitting a power he had earned by 
fuch various dangers, and reducing himfelf to the rank of a 
private citizen. But their wonder increafed, when they heard 
him after fo many aCts of cruelty, and fuch numberlefs maf- 
facres, offering to take hts trial before the people, whom he, 
conftituted judges of his conduCl. Having divefted himfelf 
in their prefence of his office, and difmifled the liClors who 
guarded him, he continued to walk for fome time inthe forum, 
unattended and alone. At the approach of evening he retired 
homewards, the people following him all the way in a kind of 
filent aftonifhment, mixed with the profoundeft refpeCt. Of 
all that great multitude, which he had fo often infulted and 
terrified, none were found hardy enough to reproach or accufe 
him, except one young man, who purfued him with infulting 
language to his own door. Sylja difdained replying to fo 
mean an adverfaiy; but turning "to thofc who attended him, 
obferved, that this fellow’s infolence would^ for the future^ pre~ 
vent any man’s laying down an office of fuch fupreme authority. 

It is not eafy to explain the motives of S^ylla’s abdication; 
whether they proceeded from vanity, or a deep-laid fcheme 
of policy. Whether, being fatiated with the ufual adulation 
which he received for his conquefts, he was now defirous of 
receiving fome for his patriotifm; or whether, dreading an 
affaffinanon from fome fecrct enemy, he was willing to difarm 
him, by retiring from the fplendors of an envied filuation. 
However this may be, he foon retired into the country, in 
order to enjoy the pleafures of tranquillity and focial happi- 
nefs, but he did not long furvive his abdication. He died of 
that difeafe, which is called the morbus pedicularis, a loath- 
fome and mortifying objcCf to human ambition. A little be¬ 
fore his death he made his own epitaph, the tenor of which 
was « That no man had ever exceeded him, in doing good to 
« hjs friends, or injury to his enemies.” 
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Ca*ifes ef the Decline and Fall of the Roman Republic.— 
Death of Mithridates, —Conquejis of Pompey.— Catiline's 
Cjnfpi' acy, 

M any caufes contributed to this important event. 

The unlimited extent of conquejis prepared the way 
fo , revolution in the government. 'I'he communication of 
the freed'm of the city to the nations of Italy accelerated its 
approach. The progrefs of luxury among the people who did 
not apply to arts and manufailures, forwarded this change. 
The example of Sylla, who, by making changes in the Com¬ 
monwealth at the head of legions, fliewed that authority had 
now pafl'cd into the army, and pointed out the path to every 
General that afpired to be mafter of Rome. * 

But, although a difiiitor had reigned at Rome, and the le¬ 
gions had given the law, various caufes contributed to pro- 
tra£l the fate of the Commonwealth, and prevent a citizen 
from attaining the fovereignty of the Roman world, i. The 
ancient conftitution ftill fubfifted in the imagination and the 
opinion of the citizens, who felt themfelves intcrefted in its 
prefervation. 2. As Rome was a Republic, the perfon who 
was to ufurp the fovereignty muft have been a citizen origi¬ 
nally on a level with other citizens. 3. The number of il- 
luftrious candidates, who now afpired to dominion, prolonged 
the ftruggle of parties, namely, Pompey and Carfar, Antony 
and Oft.ivius. 

Whilft Sylla was exerciftng tyranny at Rome, the war with 
Mithridates broke out afrefli. That prince headed a numerous 
army, from different nations; with which he conquerea all 
Bithynia, a part of Afia, lately bequeathed to the Romans, 
iby Nicomedes, king of that country. Mithridates alfo gained 
great advantage over the Romans in other parts of Afia. 
Upon this fuccefs pf the enemy, the two confuls Cotta and 
Lucullus, were appointed to carry on the war againft him* 
and he was defeated by Lucullus. He afterwards withdrew 
to Pontus, and entered into a fecond alliance with bis .fon- 
in-law Tigranes. The united forces of thefe princes were, 
two years after, again overpowered by Lucullus, But this 
•great commander, being forfaken by his foldicrs, was obliged 
to give up the fruit of his toil and vidlories to Pompey, who 
-was appointed to cornmand the army in Afia, and entirely 
^ r.'v^an. 
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defeated Mithridatcs. This prince was a fecond Hannibal, 
in his enmity to Rome. He continued his oppofition, even 
tho’ he found his own family confederating againft him. Al¬ 
though he was betrayed by his fon Macharis, and his life'was 
attempted by Pharnaces, yet he ftil! aimed at great defigns, 
and, even in the heart of Afia, projedled the invafion of the 
Roman empire : This he intended to cfFcdt by marching into 
Europe, and, after being joined there by the fierce nations 
that inhabited Germany and Gaul, he rcfolvcd to crofs the 
Alps into Italy, as Hannibal had done before him. Rut his 
timid Afiatic foldiers were ill difpofed to fecond the great views 
of their leader. Upon being apprized of his intentions, a mu¬ 
tiny enfued, which was promoted by his fon Pharnaces, who 
had been long defirous of gaining the favour of Pompey by 
parricide 

Mithridatcs, being thus obliged to take refuge in his pa¬ 
lace to efcape the fury of the army, fent to his fon for leave 
to depart, offering the free pofieflion of all that remained of 
his wretched fortunes, and his tiile to thofe dominions, of 
which he had been deprived by the Romans. To this tiie 
Unnatural fon made no direit reply, confeious that he was 
offered only what could not be taken away. But, turnhig to 
the flave that brought him the meffage, he dcfired him,'with 
a ftern countenance, to tell his father, that death was all that 
now remained for him. Such an horrid iiiftance of filial impiety 
added new poignance to the wretched monarch’s affliction. 
He could not refrain from venting his imprecations, and from 
wilhing that fuch an unnatural child might one day, meet 
with the like ingratitude from his own children. Then 
leaving his own apartment, where he had been for fomc time 
alone, he entered that particularly afugned to his wives, chil¬ 
dren, and domeftics, where he bade all thofe prepare for death, 
who did not choofe to undergo th: horror of a Ronj.ui cap¬ 
tivity. '1 hey all readily confented to die with their muiarch, 
and chearfully taking the poifon, which he had in readinefs, 
expired before him. As to himfelf, having: ufed h’s body 
much to antidotes, the poifon had but little effedt, upon which 
he attempted to difpatch hintfdf with his fwordj but that aifb 
failing, a Gaulilh foltlicr, whofe name was Bifoeus, perft.rmed 
this friendly office. Thus died Mithridatcs, betrayed by his 
fon, and forfaken by the army that feemed terrified at the 
greatneft of his ertterprizes. His fortune was various; his 
tourage always the fame. He had for twenty-five years op- 
pofed Rome; and, though he was often betrayed by his cap¬ 
tains, his children^ and v/ives, yet he continually found re- 
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iources againft his enemies, and was formidable t» the very 
laft. 

Lucullus and Pompey had both great intcrcft in the affec- 
tiisiis of rhe people ; but the late fuccefs of the latter general, 
both by fea and land, prevailed over the party of the former; 
Poerpcy vas d' cl Tcd general of the Roman armies, and go- 
vei led with an unlimited authority. Nothing was able to 
check the progi cfs oi his artns. He marched over the vaft 
rr/ u.itains of I aurus, fetting up and depofing kings at 
his pl;afure. Darius, king of Alei'ia, and Antiochus, king 
of Syria, v/ere compelled to fubmit to his clemency. Phraates, 

' ki.-.g of Parthia, was obliged to renre, and fend to entreat a 
peace. Flom thence, extending his eoiiciudls over the Thu- 
raeans and Arabians, he reduced all Syria and Pontus into 
Roman provinces. 

Pompeyf then turned towards Judea, and fummoned Arif- 
tobulus, who had ufurped the priefthood from his elder bro¬ 
ther Hyrcanus, to appear before him ; but Ariftobulus had 
forcifi-d the temple of Jeruhilem againft him, and refufed to 
anfwer. 'I'his venerable place, which was thus converted 
into a garrifbn, being very ftrong from its fituation, held out 
for three months, but was at laft taken, and twelve ihcufand of 
its defenders were flain. Pompey entered this great fandluary 
with a mixture of refolution and fearj he fhewed an eager 
curiohty to enter into the Holy of Holies; where he gazed 
for fome time upon thofe things which it was unlawful for 
any but the priefts themfclves to behold. Neverthelefs he 
fhewed fo much- veneration for the place, that he forbore 
touching any of the vaft treafures depofited there. After rc- 
ftoring Hyreanus to the priefthood and government, he took 
Ariftobulus with him, to gr.ice his triumph upon his return. 

I his triumph, which lafted two days, was the moft fplendi^ 
that bad ever entered the gates of Rome. In it were ex- 
pofed the names of fifteen conquered kingdoms, eight hun¬ 
dred cities taken, twenty-nine repeopled, and a thoufand caf- 
tles brought to acknowledge the empire of Rome. Among 
the prifoners led in triumph, appeared the fon of Tigrancs ; 
Ariftobulus, king of Judea; the filter of A'lithridates; toge¬ 
ther with the hoftages of the Albanians, Iberians, and the 
king of Comagena. The treafures that were brought home, 
amounted to near four millions of our money; and the tro¬ 
phies and other fplendor.s of the proceffion Vrere fuch that the 
Ipedtators ftemed loft in magnificent profufion. All thefe 
vidlories, however, rather ferved to heighten tlie glory than 
tp incrcafe the power of Rome; they only made it a more 
- glaring 
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glaring objc( 9 : of ambition, and expofed its liberties to greater 
■danger*. Thofe liberties, indeed, feemed devoted to ruin on 
every fide; for, even while Pompey was purfuing his con- 
queft abroad, Rome was at the verge of ruin from a conl^i- 
lacw at home. 

This confpiracy was projected and carried on by Sergius 
Catiline, a patrician by birth, who refolved to build his own 
power on the downfal of his country. His high extradiion 
had raifed him to the principal employments in the ftate. He 
■was fingularly formed, both by art and nature, to conduct a 
confpiracy. He was pofiefied of courage equal to the mofl^ 
defperate attempts, and eloquence to give a colour to hie* arn- 
hition. Ruined in his fortunes, profligate in his manners, 
and vigilant in purfuing his aims, he was infatiable after 
wealth, only with a view to lavifh it in guilty pleafures. In 
fhort,- as Salluft deferibes him, he was a compound of oppo- 
fite paflions; intemperate to excefs, yet patient of labour to 
a wonder; fevere with the virtuous, debauched with the gay; 
fo that he had all the vicious for his friends by inclination ; 
and he attached even fome of the good, by the fpecious flicw 
of pretended virtue. However, his real charadier was at 
length very well known at Rome; he had been accufed of 
debauching a veftal virgin; he was fufpedfed of murdering 
his fon, to gratify a criminal palfion; and it was notorious, 
that in the profeription of Sylla, he had killed his own bro¬ 
ther, to make his court to that tyrant. 

Lentulus, Cethegus, and Pifo were confederates with him. 
They agreed to fet fire to the city, to murder Cicero the 
•conful, and all who had at any time oppofed their ambitious 
views. The Confpirators were chiefly perfons of the firft 
rank; but by riot and excefs they had debafed their families, 
and were become defperate. 

Cicero greatly diftinguifhed himfelf by the fupprelKon of 
this confpiracy. Fulvia, a woman of ill fame, and who held 
a criminal correfpondence with Quintus Curius, one of the 
-confpirators, firft difclofed it to him ; and he, in the prefence 
of Catiline, declared the whole dqfign to the fenate. By his 
vigilance alfo, he entirely difconccrted the meafures of the 
confpirators, and obliged them to confefs their crime in full 
a/Tembly of the fenate. Catiline fled with a few followers to 
to the army of Marius ; Lentulus, Cethegus, and other prin¬ 
cipal confpirators, "Were foon after put to death by order of 
the fenate. Catiline afterwards collefted a fniall body of forces, 
but he was engaged by Peterius the lieutenant rf Antony the 
eonfui, and flain in the battle f. 

■» Hooke. 
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The greater part of the world was now fubdued, and the 
Roman empire had arrived to fuch grandeur, that it could 
fcarce extend itfelf farther. No outward force was fufKcient 
to fubdue the power of the Romans ; but the ftatc at length 
fell by its own weight, and the ambition of the leading men. 
Julius Csefar at this time began to make a conliderable figure 
in Kf me. He had before enjoyed many public offices, and 
was now prsetor and governor of Sparta, where he greatly 
extended the frontiers of the Roman province, and on his re¬ 
turn heme was received with the general acclamations of the 
people. 

-'i'his celebrated man was nephew to Marius, by the fe¬ 
male Ime, and defeended from one of the moft iliultrious fa¬ 
milies in Rome. He had already mounted by the regular 
gradations of office; having been quasftor, asdile, and grand 
pontiff, and praetor in Spain. Being defeended from popular 
anceftors, he warmly efpoufed the "fide of the people, and 
fliortly after the death of Sylla procured thofe whom he had 
banifhed to be recalled. He had conftantly declared for the 
populace againft the fenate, and confequently became their 
favourite magiftrate. He had receiv'ed proper intelligence 
during his adminiftration in Spain, of what was tranfancling 
at Rome, and refolved to return to improve occurrences in 
his favour. His fervices in Spain had deferved a triumph, 
and his ambition afpired to the confulfhip. However, it w^ 
contrary to law for that he ftiould enjoy both; firr to obtain 
the confullhip, he mull come into the city, and by entering 
the city, he was difqualified for a triumph. In this dilemma, 
he preferred folid power to empty parade, and determined to 
ftand for the confulfhip, at the fame time refolvirig to attach the 
two moft powerful men in the ftate to him, by effct,tiiig their 
recon' illation. He accordingly hcgari, by offering his fer¬ 
vices to Pompey, promiling to affift him in getting ail his 
aas paffed, notwithftanding the oppoiition of tne fenate. 
Pompey, pleafed with the acquifition of a perfon of fuch me¬ 
rit readily granted him his confidence and protection. He 
. next applied to Craffus, who, from former conrieelions, was 
difpofed to become ftill more nearly his friend. At lengtn, 
finding them not averfe to an union of interefts, he took an 
opportunity of bringing them together ; and remonftrating to 
them on the advantage, as well as the nec ffity of a reconcilia¬ 
tion, had art enough to perfuade them to for-et fj^rmer anuno- 
fities. A combination w^as thiis formed, by which they agreed, 

that nothing fhould be done in the commonwealth, but what 
^ rt-ccivcd 
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received their mutual concurrence and approbation. This wSs 
called the Firft Triumvirate, by which we find the conflitu» 
tion weakened by a new intereft, that had not hitherto taken 
place in the government, very different from that of the fe- 
nate or the people, and vet dependent on both. A power 
like this, however, as it depended upon the nice conduit of 
different intereffs, could not be of long continuance; and, 
in fa< 3 , was foon after fwallowed up in the military power, 
which deftroyed even the fhadow of liberty. 


CHAP. XXXVI. 

Pompey-f Cafar^ and CraJJus, the firji Triumvirate.—Battle ej 
Phurfalia—Death and Character of Ponipey. 

T he firft thing Csfar did, upon being taken into the 
triumvirate, was to avail himfi lf of the intereft of his 
confederates to obtain the confuilhip. The fenate had ftil! 
foinc fmall influence left} and though they were obliged to 
concur in choofing him, yet they gave him for a colleague, 
oiie Bibulus who they fiippofed would be a check upon his 
power; but the oppofition was too ftrong even by fuperior 
abilities to be refifted; fo that Bibidus, after a flight attempt 
in favour of the fenate, remained inadtive the fucceeding part 
of the year. Caefar, however, was by no means fo; but be¬ 
gan his fchemes for empire, by ingratiating himfelf with the 
people. 

He next deliberated with his confederates, about fliaring 
the foreign provinces of the empire. '1 he partition was foon 
made. Pompey made choice of Spain ; for. being fatigued with 
conqueft, and fetisfied with military fame, he wiflied to take 
bis pleafures at Rome; and there being no appearance of re¬ 
volt in his province, he knew it could be eafily governed by 
his lieutenant. Craflus chofe Syria for his part of the em¬ 
pire ; which province, as it had hitherto enriched the gene¬ 
ral, who had fubdued it, would, he hoped, gratify him in this 
his moft favourite purfuit. To Crefar was left the provinces of 
Gaul, compofed of many fierce and powerful nations; moft 
of them unfubdusd, and the reft, only profefling a nominal 
fubjeclion. Wiicrcfore as it was rather appointing him to 
conquer than coaimand this government was gra*ited for 
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five years. Thefe three men, having thus divided the world 
among themfelves, prepared for their refpeftive deftinations. 

There was an obftacle, however, in Catfar’s way, which 
feemed to blaft his aims, and which he wiflied to have re- 
^move'd, previous to his fetting out. This was Tullius Ci¬ 
cero, who, by his penetration and eloquence, defeated th* 
conipiracy of Catiline, and continued a watchful guardian 
over the liberties of Rome. This great orator and ftatcfman, 
or, to give him an higher appellation, this excellent philofo- 
pher, had, from a very humble original, raifed himfclf to tlie 
foremoft rank, of the ftate. He was endowed with all the 
•*W!fd9m and all the virtues that could adorn a man. However, 
Jiis wnHom, by direding his views over too wide a fpherc, 
often overlooked thofe advantages which were clearly difeern- 
ed by Ihort-fighted cunning;, and his virtues by being "ap¬ 
plauded bv others, and receiving his own confeious approba¬ 
tion, tindiured his mind with vanity. 

In order to expel this great man from the republic, QxUx 
fCfolved to take into his party Publius Clodius, a man of pa¬ 
trician birth, diffolute manners, great popularity, and an in¬ 
veterate enemy to Cicero. He w^as at this time a tribune of 
the people, although he had been obliged to get himfclf a- 
dopted by a Plebeian, before he could obtain that office. The 
topes of revenging himfelf upon Cicero, in fome meafure in¬ 
cited him to ftand for it; and the concurrence of Ctefar and 
Pompey with his pretenlions, foon affured him of fuccefs. He, 
therefore, publicly began to accufe Cicero, for having put the 
late confpirators to death; who being citizens ought to hare 
been adjudged by the people. Ciccio, terrified at this accu- 
fation, did all that lay in his power to oppofejt. He applied 
to Ceefar to be taken as his lieutenant into (jaul; but Clo¬ 
dius had art enough to divert him from that dclign, by pre¬ 
tending that his refentment was rather a matter of form than 
of revenge. Pompey, too, contributed to put him off his 
guard by a promife of proteif ion; fo that the cunning of thefe 
men of moderate abilities was more than a match for the wif- 
dom of the philofopher. Clodius, having firft caufed a law 
to be enadfed, importing, that any man who had condemned a 
Roman citizen unheard, fhould himfelf be banifhtd, foon after 
impeached Cicero upon it. It was in vam that U)is maftcr 
of eloquence went up and down the city, foiicitmg his caufe 
in the habit of a fuppliant, and attended by^inany of the firff 
J^ung noblemen whom he had taught the rules of oratory, 
powers of fpeaicing which had been fo often lutcefsful 
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in defending the caufe of others, feemed totally to forfake htta 
in his pvm; he was baniftied, by-the votes of the people, 
four hundred miles from Italy; his houfes were ordered to be 
demolilhed, and his goods fet up to fale.’ None now renihin- 
cd that could defend the part of the fenate but Cato; and he 
was foon after fent into Cyprus, under pretence of doing him 
a favour 5 but, in reality, in order to leave an open theatre 
for the triumvirate to aft in. Caefar during thefe intrigues, 
pretended to be an unconcerned fpeftator, and to be wholly 
occupied in his preparations for going into Gaul. He, in 
faft, left nothing undone, that might advance the fpeed^^jor 
iflcreafe the ftrength of this expedition; wherefore leaving 
Pompey to guard their mutual interefts at home, he marched 
into,his province at the head of four legions, that were 
granted him ^ the fenate, and two more that were lent him 
By his new aflociate in the empire. 

7 'o enumerate all the battles which Cxfar fought, and the 
ftates he fubdued, in his expeditions into Gaul and Britain, 
would fill volumes. It will be fufficient juft to mention 
thofe viftories, which a great and experienced general, at the 
head of a difeiplined army, gained over the barbarous and 
tumultuary, tho’ numerous, forces that were led to oppofe 
him. The Helvetians were the firft who were brought into 
fubjeftion, with the lofs of near two thoufand men. The 
Germans, with Arioviftus at their head, were next cut off, to 
the number of eighty thoufand; their monarch himfelf narrow¬ 
ly efcaping in a little boat acrofs the Rhine. The Belgse were 
deftroyed with fuch great flaughter, that marfhes and deep 
rivers were rendered paffable by the heaps of flain *. The 
Nervians, who were the moft warlike of thofe barbarous na¬ 
tions, made head for a fhort time, and fell upon the Romans 
with fuch fury, that their army was in danger of being ut¬ 
terly routed; but Cxfar haftily catching up a buckler rufhed 
through his army into the midft of the enemy; by which 
means the face of affairs was fo effeftually changed, that the 
barbarians were all cut off to a man. The Celtic Gauls, 
who. were powerful at fca, were next brought under fubjec- 
tipn. And after them, the Suevi, the Menapii, and all the 
nations, from the Mediterranean to the Britifli fea. 

From thence, ftimulated by the defire of conqueft, he 
Croffed Over into Britain, upon pretence that the natives had 
furniflied his enemies with iupplies. Upon approaching the 


fhores. 


* Cxfar’t Commentaries. 
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ihores, he found them covered with men to oppofe his*]and- 
ingj.and his forces were in danger of being driven back, till 
the liandard-bearer of the tenth legion boldly leaped ashore, 
and, Ijiing fupported by Csefar, the natives were put to flight. 
-The Britons being terrified at Czefar’s power, fent to defire 
a peace, which was granted them, and fome hoftages deli¬ 
vered. A ftorm, however, foon after dcftroying great part of 
his fleet, they refolved to take advantage of the difaftcr, and 
marched againft him with a powerful army. But what could 
a naked undifciplined army do againft forces that had been 
exercifed under the greateft generals, and hardened by thO 
luriq-.’eft of the greateft part of the world? Being over¬ 
thrown,' they were obliged once more to fue for peace} which 
Csfar granted them, and then returned to the continent. But 
his abfence once more infpired this people, naturally fond cf 
liberty, with refolution to difclaim the Roman power; ard 
in a fecond expedition by repeated vidtories, Csefar fo inti¬ 
midated their general Caflibelanus, that he no longer endea¬ 
voured to refift in the plains, but, keeping in the forefts, 
feemed refolved to protradl the war. However, Caefar pur- 
foing him clofely, and eroding the Thames with bis army, fo 
ftraitened him, that he was obliged to fubmit to the con¬ 
queror’s conditions, who impofed an annual tribute, and took 
holtages for the payment of it. Thus, in lefs than nine years,, 
he conquered, together, with Britain, all that country whidi 
extends from the Mediterranean to the German fca. It isfaid 
that, in thefe expeditions, he took eight hundred cities, fub- 
dued three hundred different ftates ; overcame three millions 
of men, one of which felVin the field of battle, an equal num¬ 
ber being made prifoners of war *. Thefe conquefts, and 
this deftruiStion of mankind, may, in the prefent advancement 
of morals, be regarded with deteftat;ion ; but they were re¬ 
garded as the heis:ht of human virtue, at the time they were 
atchieved. In fa£t, if -we examine Caefar’s great ailiduity in 
providing for his army, his Ikill in difpofing them for battle, 
and his amazing intrepidity during the engagement, we fhall 
not find a greater general in all antiquity. But in one thing 
he excelled all, with inconteftible fuperiority; namely, In his 
humanity to the vanquiflied. This feemed a virtue but little 
known to the times in which he lived, fo that mankind were 
then more obliged to heroes than they at prefent choofe to 
confefs, * 


Plutarch. 


Craflus 
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Craflus carried on an unfutccfsful war againft the Parthi- 
ans in Syria, and there loft his life. One of the I'riumvirate 
being thus taken ofF,,the jealoufy of the other two was (ooii 
perceived. Pompey was not able to bear an equal, nor i.'^far 
aC^rior; and thus the country was involved in a civil war. 

Cicero, about this time, returned to Rome from Cilicia. 
His abfence having prevented him fiorn efpoufing the caufe 
of either party, he now endeavoured to aft as a mediator; 
but no propofal of accommodation would be liftened to. 

Pompey being the acknowledged general of the common¬ 
wealth, the fenate and confuls followed his enfigns. His 
rival, however, was more powerful by his aftivity, and.the' 
love of his foldiers. 

In the mean time, thofe who had declared themfelves moft 
ftrongly in Csfar’s intereft, began to fear the confequences 
of the abfolute power granted the confuls of difpoiing all 
things at their pleafure, and of treating whom they would as 
enemies to the ftate. But particularly Curio, with the two 
tribunes Marcus Antonius and Longinus, fuppofed they had 
reafon to be apprehenfive. They accordingly fled, difguifed 
as flaves, to Csefar’s camp, deploring the injuftice and ty- 
rany of the fenate, and making a merit of their fufferings in 
his caufe. Caefar produced them to his army, in the habits 
which they had thus afl'umed, and being touched with the 
ftrongeft compaflion at their treatment, burft out into fevere 
inveftives againft the fenate, alledging their tyranny over the 
ftate, their cruelty to his friends, and their flagrant ingrati¬ 
tude to himfelf for all his paft fervices. “ I'hefe,” cried he, 
pointing to the tribunes, who were i|» the habits of flaves, 
“ thefe are the rewards obtained by the faithful fervants of 
« their country; men, whofe perfons are facred by their of- 
“ fice, and whofe charafters-have been efteemed for their 
“ virtues; thefe are driven from their country, obliged for 
fafety to appear as the meaneft of mankind, and to find pro- 
teftion only in a diftant province of the empire, for main- 
“ taining the rights of freedom, thofe rights which even Sylla, 
** in all' the rage of flaughter, durft not violate.” This fpeech 
he enforced with the moft paflionate geftures accompanied 
with tears. The foldiers, as if infpired with one mind, cried 
out, that they were prepared to fallow him wherever he fliould 
lead, and were ready to die or revenge his injuries. A ge¬ 
neral acclamation^ rung through the whole camp; eveiy 
inan prepared for a new fervice of danger; and, forgetting 

the 
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the toils of ten former campaigns, retired to his tent to me- 
meditate on future vidlory. 

When the army was thus fit for his piirpofe, Ciiefar, at the 
app»oach of night, fat down to table ciicarfully converfiiig 
Swith his friends on fubje(fts of literature and philofophy, ana 
..pj:?.rently difengaged from every ambitious concern. How¬ 
ever, after fome time, rifing up, he defired the company to 
make themfelvcs chcarful tn his abfence, and faid he would 
be with them in a fh rt time. In the mean time having made 
the neceflary preparations, he immediately let out, attend.ed 
. by a few friends, for Ariminiiim, a city upon the confines of 
Italy, whither he had difpatched a part of his army the preced¬ 
ing morning. This journey by night, which was very fatigu¬ 
ing, he performed with great diligence, fometimes walking, 
andfometimes on horfeback, till at the break of day he came 
up with his army, which confifted of about five thoufand men, 
near the Rubicon, a little liver which feparates Italy from 
(laul, and which terminated the limits of his command. The 
Romans had been taught to conlider this river as the I'acred 
boundary of their domellic empire ; the fenate had long be¬ 
fore made an edi£I, which is ftill to be feen engraven in the 
road near Rimini, by which they foleinnly devoted to the in¬ 
fernal gods, and branded with facrilege and parricide, any 
perfon who fhould prefume to pafs the Rubicon with an army, 
a legion, or even a fingle cohort. Caefar, therefore, when 
he advanced at the he.T.d of his army to the fide of the river, 
Hopped upon the bank, as if imprefied with terror at the 
greatnefs of his enterpril'e. I'he dangers he was to encoun¬ 
ter, the flaughters that might enfue, the calamities of his 
native city, all prefented themfelvcs to his imagination in 
gloomy perfpedlive, and ftruck him with remorfe. He pon¬ 
dered for fome time in fixed melancholy, looking upon the 
river, and debating with himfelf, whether he fhould venture. 

“ If 1 pafs this river (faid he to one of his generals who 
“ flood by him) what miferies fhall I bring iijioa my coun- 
“ try! and, if I flop, I am undone.” Thus faying, and re¬ 
suming all his former alacrity,he plunged in, crying out, that 
the die was call, and all was now over. His foldicrs follow¬ 
ed him with equal promptitude, and quickly arriving at Ari- 
ininium, made themfelvcs mailers of the place without rcfifl- 
ance. , 

This imexpefted enterprife excited the utmoll terrors in 
Rome, every one imagining that Cxfar was leading his army 
to lay the city in ruins. At one time were to be feen the ci- 
Vovl. O tizens 
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tizens flying into the country for fafety, and the inhabitants 
of the country flocking for ihelter to Rome. In this univcr- 
fal confufion, Pompey felt all that repentance and felf-»un- ^ 
demnatioiTwhich muft neceflarily arife from the remembi anre " 
of having advanced his rival to his prefent pitch of power. 
Wherever he appeared, many of his former friends were 
ready to accufe him of fupinenefs, and faioaftically to ra- 
proach his ill-grounded prefumption. “ Where is now,” 
faid a fenator of his party, « the army that is to rife at your 
“ command ? Let us fee if it will appear by ftamping.”^ 
Cato reminded him of the many warnings he had given him * ; 
to which, however, he could never prevail upon him to at¬ 
tend. Being at length wearied with thefe reproaches vyhiclv 
Were offered under colour of advice, he did all that lay in his 
power to encou.age and confirm his followers. He told 
them that they Ihould not want an army, and that he would 
be their leader. He confefied, indeed, that he had long mif- 
taken Cafar’s aims; judging of them only from what they 
ought to b=.; but if his friends were frill infpired with the 
love of freedom, they might yet enjoy it in whatever place 
tiieir necelTjty fliotild happen to condufr: them. 

The confuls, with great part of the fenators, followed the 
fortune of Pompey, who removed from the neighbourhood of 
Rome to Apulia on the Adriatic fea. In a fhort time after 
Cxfar made himfelf mafter of Rome, and feized the public 
treafure depofited in the temple of Saturn. After this he 
went into Spain, when Fabius joined him with three legions. 
In a bloody engagement, he foon after vanquifhed Petrieus 
and Afranius, Pompey’s generals, and obliged their armies to 
furrender prifoners of war. 

Pompey pafi'ed over into Greece, where he made great 
preparations to fupport his caufe, and engaged all the Eafr in 
his intereft. He alfo drew large fums of money out of Alia, 
and gained great advantages over Dolabella and Caius Anto¬ 
nins, commanders for Ctefar, on the coafr of Illyricum. 
Crowds of the mofr difringuifhed citizens, and nobles from’ 
Rome, came every day to join him. He had at one time 
above two hundred fenators in his camp, among whom were 
Cicero and Cato, whofe approbation of his caufe was equi¬ 
valent to an arpiy. • n . • /■. r 

Notwithfraiiding fuch preparations againfr mm, Caelar 
proceeded with his ufual vigour. He now refolved to face 
his rival in the Eafr, and led his forces to Brundufium, a fea- 
port town of Italy, in order to tranfport them into Greece. 

* Univerfal Hfrory. 
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But he wanted a flert numerous enough to carry the whole 
at once, and it appe; red dangerous to weaken his army by 
diiyidiog it, Belides, it was now ihe middle of winter, and 
very difficult for any veffcls, much more for fo lli^dit a fleet as 
his was, to keep the fea. Add to this, that all the ports and 
the fhores wore filled with the numerous navy of his rival, 
coi’ducled by Bibuliis, famous for hi^ knowledge in nautical 
operations. He accordingly (hipped off five of his twelve 
legions, which amounted to no more than twenty thoulaiid 
foot and fix thoufand hoife, and, weighing anchor, fortu¬ 
nately fteered through the midfl of las enemies, timing it fo 
well that he made his paffage in one day. He landed at 
Pharfalus, not daring to venture into any known port, which 
he was apprehenfive m.ight be poffifled by the enemy. When 
he faw his troops faf ly debarked, i'.e (ent back tne fleet to 
bring over the reft of his forces ; but thirty of his fiiips, in 
their return, fell into the hands of Pompey’s admiral, who 
fet them all on fire, even deftroying the mariners, in order to 
intimidate the reft by this cruel example. 

Both fides prepared for battle; and thefc two great men at 
the head of their refpedtive armies, difputed for the empire of 
the univerfe. T^he condudf of the generals was etjual to the 
greatnefs of the caufei each animated his foldiers by tlieir 
own bravery and refolution. Fompey at firft got the advan¬ 
tage, and was by his army fainted emperor j when, advancing 
into ThefTaly, he encamped upon the plains of Iftwrfalia, 
where he was joined by Scipio, his lieutenant, with tlie 
troops under his command. 1 here he waited for the coining 
up of Cxfar, refolved upon engaging, and upon deciding the 
fate of the empire by a Angle battle. r i r 

The approach of thefe two great armies, com()ofed of 
the heft and braveft troops in the world, together witli the 
greatnefs of the prize for wnich they th ‘y contended, filled 
all minds with anxiety, though with different expectations. 
Pompey’s army, being moft numerous, turned all their 
thoughts to the enjoyment of the victory, Ca;far s, with better 
aims, confidered only the means of obtaining it. 1 ompey s 
army depended upon their numbers, and their many generals, 
Capfar’s, upon their own difcipline, and the condud of their 
Angle commander ; Pompey’s partisans hoped much from the 
juftice of their caufe ; Ciefar’s alledged thc'frequent propola,s 
which they had made for peace without 

It js remarkable, that Pompey put liimklf at the head of 
thofe troops which were difciplincd and mftruef ed by t-xlar; 
incooteftible proof how much he valued them above any 
0 2 
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of the reft of his army. Caefar, on the contrary, placed hiin- 
felf at the head of his tenth legion, which had owed ail its 
merit and fame to his own training. 

Now the fate of the empire of Rome was to be decided by 
the greateft generals, braveft officers, and the moft expert 
troops that mankind had ever feen till that hour. Each pri¬ 
vate man, in both armies, was almoft capable,of performing 
the duty of a commander, and infpired with a delire to cou- 
quer or die. 

The two generals went from rank to rank, encouraging 
their men, raifing their hopes, and Icfiening their apprehen- 
fions- “ You are engaged, faid Pompey,” “ in the defence 
“ of liberty and of your country. You are fupported by its 
“ laws, and followed by its magillrates. You have the 
“ world fpedlators of your condu( 3 :, and wifliing you fuccefs. 
“ On the contrary, he whom you oppofe is a robber and 
“ opprellbr. Shew, then, on this occafion, all that ardour 
“ for liberty, and deteftation of tyrann)', which fhould ani- 
“ mate Romans, and do juftice to mankind.” 

Caefar, on his fide, went among his men with that fteady 
ferenity, for which he was fo much admired in the midft of 
danger. He infilled on nothing fo ftrongly to his foldiers as 
his frequent and unfuccefsful endeavours for peace. He talked 
with terror of the blood he was going to fhed, and pleaded 
only the neceffity that urged him to it. He deplored the 
many brave men that were to fall on both fides, and the 
wounds of his country, whoever fhould be viiStorious. 

His foldiers anfwered his fpccch with looks of ardour and 
impatience; upon obferving which, he gave the fignal to 
charge. The word on Pompey’s fide was, Hercules the in¬ 
vincible ; that on Caefar’s, Venus the victorious. There was 
only fo much fpace, between both armies, as to give room 
for fighting; wherefore Pompey ordered his men to receive 
the firft fhock, without moving out of their places, expetfting 
the enemies ranks to be put in diforder by their motion. Cae¬ 
far’s foldiers were now rufhing on with their ufual impetuo- 
fity, when perceiving the enemy motionlefs, they flopped 
fhort, as if by general confent, and halted in the midft of 
their career. 

A terrible paufe enfued, in which both armies continued 
to gaze upon each other, with mutual terror and dreadful fe¬ 
renity. At length, Caefar’s men having taken breath, ran 
furioufly upon the enemy, firft difeharging their javelins, and 
then drawing their fwords. 1 he fame method was obferved 
by Pompey’s troops, who as vigoroufly fuftained the attack; 
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His cavalry alfo were ordered to charge at the very onfet, 
which, with the multitude of archers and fiingers, foon ob- 
lio-ed Csfar’s men to give ground, and get thcinf.-lvcs, as he 
had forefeen, upon the flank of his army. Whereupon C*- 
far immediately ordered the fix cohorts, that were placed as 
r inforcenient, to adeaiicc ; and repeated his orders, to flrike 
at the enemy’s faces, 'i'his had its delired eftedf; the ca¬ 
valry, who thought they were fure of viatoiy, received an 
immediate check. The unufurd method of fighting purlued 
by the cohorts, their aiming entirely at the vifagesof theaflail- 
ants, and the horrihle disfiguring wounds they made, all con¬ 
tributed to intimidate their enemies fomuch, that inftead ot 
defending their perfons, their only endeavour was to fave 
their faces. A total rout enfued of their whole body, which 
fled in great diforder to the 'leighboni ing mountains, while 
the archers and flingers, who were thus abandoned were cut 
to pieces. 

Ctefar now comman.lod the cohorts to purfnc their fuccefs, 
and advancing, charged l'’onipey’s troops upon the flank. 
This charge the enemy withftood for tome time with great 
bravery, till he brought up his third line, which had not yet 
engaged. Pompey’s infmtry being tlius douldy attacked, in 
front by frefh troops, in rear by the victorious cchoi ts, could 
no longer rclift, but fled to their camp. 1 he flight began 
among the Ifrangers, though Pompey’s right wing ftill vali¬ 
antly maintained thetr ground. 

Csefar, however, being convinced that the viiftory was 
certain, with his ufual clemency, cried out to purfuc the 
llrangcrs, but to fpare the Romans ; upon which they all laid 
down their arms and received quarter. I he^ greateft flaugh- 
ter was among the auxiliaries, who fled on ali iidcs, but prin¬ 
cipally went for fafety to the camp. I he battle had now 
lafted from break of day till noon, the weather being ex¬ 
tremely hot; neverthelefs, the conquerors did not remit their 
ardour, being encouraged by the example cf their g^eral, 
who thought his victory not complete, till he was mailer oi 
the enemy’s camp. Accordingly inarching on foot .it the 
head of his troops, he called u>on them to f .naw -md ihacc 
the decifive blow. The cohorts, w.o lye.. Li. -ca.i 
t.hc camp, for fome time made • m - s i ea,.;,. -, a. 
ticularly a great number < I i luacian:. ai.u a.e e 

ans, who were appointed for if- Celjiicc; but nothing 
refift the ardour of Caef-r’s vi.lorioas army ; they were at 
laft driven from their trenches, and ali fled to the neigficour- 
ing mountains. 
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Cxfar feeing the field and camp ifrewed with his fallen 
countrymen, was much afFcdled at fo melancholy a profpeft, 
and could not help crying out to one that flood near him, 
J'hey would have it Jo. 

Upon entering ttie enemy’s camp, every prefented- 

frefh inftances of the blind prefumption and madnefs ot his 
adverfaries. On all Tides were to be feen tents adorned with 
ivy and branches of myrtle, couches covered with purple, and 
fuie-boaids loaded tliith plate. Every thing gave proofs' of 
the highefl' luxury, and fejtned rather preparatives for a ban¬ 
quet, or the rejoicing for a viftory, thiui the difpofitions for 
battle. ' f 

Ca’far had now gained the moft complete viiSlory that had 
ever been obtained; and, by his great clem^cy after the 
battle, he feemed to have deferved it. His lols amounted to 
about two hundred men; that of Fompey to fifteen thou- 
fand, as well Romans as auxiliaries. "I'wcnty-four thoufand 
men furrendered themfelves pri fonci^'of war, and the greatefl 
part of thefe entered into Casfar’s army, and were incorpo¬ 
rated vyith the refl of his forces. As to the fenators and 
Roman knights, who fell into his hands, fte generoufly gave 
them liberty to retire wherever they thou^it proper. 

Pompey fet out for Egypt, in hopes of finding a protestor 
in king Ptolemy, whofe father he had fettled in that kingdom. 
The king himfclf being then very young, Photinus, Achil¬ 
las, and 'Fheodotus, who were his counfellors, gave it as their 
opinion, that to admit him was making Pompey their mafter, 
and drawing on ■them Cyfar’s refentment; and by not re¬ 
ceiving him, they offended, the onei without obliging the 
other; tliat, therefore, the only expedient Mt, was to give 
him leave to land, and then to kill him : •rhilTwould at once 
oblige Caefar, and rid them of all apni eh( nfioii frorn Pompey’s 
refentment; for, concluded he, with a vulgar and maliciou.s 
joke, dead dogs can never bite *. 

This advice prevailing in a council conipofed of the flaves 
of an effeminate and luxurious court, commander 

of the force.', and Septimius, wln^had formerly been a cen¬ 
turion in Pompey’s army, were a])pointcd to carry it into 
execution. Accordingly, attended by thpee or four more, they 
went into a little bark, and rowed towards Pompey’s fhip, 
which lay about a fiiile from the fhore. Wheif’'Pompey and 
his friends faw the boat moving to\#ar(Is ihem, they began to 
wonder at the meannefs of the prepaitflions to receive them ; 
and Tome even ventured to the intentions of the Egyp¬ 

tian court. But before any thing could be determined, Achil- 
• Huoko 
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3 as was come to the (hip's fide, and in tlic Greek language 
welcomed him to Egypt. He then invited him into the bMt, 
allodging, that the ihallows prevented larger vcfllls from 
coming to receive him. Pompey, imprudently did as they 
deuredhim; and as he M'as fepping out of the boat, they 
t.'• icheroiifiy murdered him. Having cut off his head they 
c-aulcd it to be embalmed, the better to piefjrvc its features', 
defigning it for a prefent to Ca?far. 1 he body was thrown 
naked on the ftrand, and expofed to the view of all whofe 
curiofity led them to exaritine it. However, his faithful frecd- 
man, J'iiihp, {till kept near it, and when the crowd was dif- 
peidcd be wafhed it in the fca, and looking round for materials 
to burn it, he perceived the wreck of a fiihing-boat, of which 
he compofed a pile. While thus employed, he was accofted 
by an old Roman I'oldier, who hftd ferved under Pompey in 
his youth. “ Wlio art thou,” faid he, “ that art making 
“ thele humble preparations for Pomiiey’s funeral ?” Philip 
having anfwercd, that he was one of his freedmen ; “ Alas !” 
replied the foldier, “ Permit me to iharc in this honour. 
“ Among all the miferies of my exile it will be my laft fad 
“ comfort, that 1 have been able to aflift at the funeral of my 
“ old commander, and touch the body of the bravdt gene- 
“ ral that ever Rome prcduced.” After this, they joined in 
giving the corpfe the laft rights, and colledting his afhes, 
they buried them under a little riling earth, feraped together 
v/ith their hands, over which was afterwards pl.aced the fol¬ 
lowing infeription ; He, %vhofe merits deferve a temple, can now 
fcarce find a tomb. 

Such was the end, and fuch was the funeral, of Pompey 
the Great; a man who had many opporturdiies of enflaving 
his country, but rejctSled them all. He was fonder of glory 
than of power, of praife than command, and was more vain 
than ambitious. His talents in war were every way fuperior 
to thofe of his cotemporaries, except Caefar’s ; it was, there¬ 
fore, his pecular misfortune to contend with a man, in whofe 
prefence all other military merit loft its luftre. Whether 
his aims during the laft war were more juft than Caefar’s 
muft for ever remain doubtful; certain it is, that he frequent¬ 
ly rejected all offers of accommodation, and began to talk of 
punifhment, before he had any pretenllons to power. But 
whatever might have been his intentions, in cafe of viiftory, 
they could not have been executed wkh more moderation 
than thofe of Cajfar. The corruptions of the ftate were too 
great to admit of any other remedy but that of an abfolute 
government, and it was hardly poflible that pov/er could have 
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fallen into better hands than thofe of the conqueror. From 
I ompey’s death, therefore, we may date the total extinaion 
f ^fenate was difpoflefTed 

of all Its power; and Rome, from henceforward, was n«'/er 
without a mailer. 


CHAP. XXXVIL 

Cafar fpcnds nine Months with Cleopatra in Egypt.—Death 
and Char an er of Cato,—yijjhjjination of Cafar. — His 
Charadler. 

T he fuccefs of Caefar only fecmcd to increafe his aflifity, 
and infpircd him withfrelh refolution, to face new dan¬ 
gers. He relblved therefore to purfuc his lad advantage, ancf 
follow Pompey to whatever country he Ihould retire. Upon 
his landing in Egypt, the firll accounts he received were of 
Pompey’s mifcrable end ; and foon after, one of the murderers 
came with his head and ring, as a mod grateful prefl-nt to the 
conqueror. Caefar had too much humanity to be pleafed with 
fuch an horrid fpc£lacle. He turned away from it with dif- 
guft ; and, after a fhort paufe, gave vent to his pity in a flood 
of tears. He Ihortly after ordered a magnificent tomb to be 
built to his memory, on thc.fpot were he was murdered. 

Caefar fpent nine months at Alexandria, with the celebrat¬ 
ed Cleopatra. There were at that time two pretenders to 
the crown of Egypt; Ptolemy, the acknowledged king ; and 
the famous Cleopatra, his filler; to whom, by the cullom 
of the country, he allb was married; and who by his father’s 
will, lhared jointly in the fuccelTion. However, not beino- 
contented with a bare participation of power, Cleopatra aimed 
at governing alone, and, for this purpofe wilhed to have an 
interview with Caefar. 

She was now in the bloom of youth, and every feature 
borrowed grace from the lively turn of her temper. I’o the 
moll enpging addrefs fhe joined the moft harmonious voice, 
which the hilloriaij.s of her time compare to, the bell tuned 
inllrument. With all thefe accomplilhments Ihe poflelTed a 
great (bare of the learning of the times, and could give audi-. 
nee to the ambafladors of feven different nations wthout an 
mtcrpretcr. The dilfieulty was bow to gain admittance t* 

Caelkr, • 
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Cxfar, as her enemies were in pofiefllon of all the avenues 
that led to the palace. For this purpofe (he went on hoard a 
fmall vehel, and, in tnc evening, landed near the palace, 
where, being wrapt up in a coverlet, flic was carried bv one 
Afpolodorus into his very chamber. Her addrefs, at fiiil, 
pLafed him ; her wit and underflanding ftill fanned the flame ; 
Init her careffes, v/hicli were c.irricd beyond the bounds of 
innocence, entirely brought him over to fccond her claims. 

The Egyptian army being defeated, Ptolemy himfelf, at¬ 
tempting to efcape on board a vciTel that was failing down the 
river, was drowned by the fliips finking, and Ctefar thus be¬ 
came maflrer of all Egypt without further oppofition. He then 
appointed Cleopatra, with her yovinger brother, an infant, joint 
governors; according to the intent of their father’s will. 

On Caefar’s return to Rome, the fenare decreed him an 
unlimited autlKn ity. He was appointed conftil for tenyeais, 
and perpetual dicEtor, when he ni.adc Mark Antony his 
maflcr of liorfe. IDiiring the preceding year, Pompev’s partv 
had gathered frefla ftrength in Africa under Scipio, Cato, and 
Juba, king of Numidia. Coefar marched an army into that 
country, and entirely defeated the en niv at Thapfiis, a town 
on the fea coaft. Upon this vidtorv, Zama and other cities 
furrendcred to C:efar. Scipio was d-owned in his pailagc to 
Spain, kin^ Jttha obliged a Have to diljiatch liim, and C.tto 
retired to Utica, a city in Africa, with about three hu.ndred 
Romans. Here he befought his friends to rely on the con¬ 
queror’s mercy, refolving no longer to force men tobe /i rr, 
who feemed naturally prone to fiavery. “ As to myfcl;," 
faid he, “• i am at lalt victorious."’ 

After this, fuppmg chearfullv among bis friends, he re¬ 
tired to his apartment, where he be ic.v -J with tinu'ua! ten ■ 
dernefs to hi.s fon, and to all his friends. W h ai he came into 
his bed-chamber, lie laid himfelt down, and took up Plato’-. 
Dialogue on the immortality of the Soui ; and, having read 
for fomc time, happening to call hiS eves to the head ol ins 
bed, he was much lurpriled not to tind n.s 1 word there, whicii 
had been taken away by his ion’-, order, while they wcie at 
flipper. Upon this, calling one of h.s d.omefUes to know wii/i 
was become of it, and receiving no r.niwer, he reluined .hie 
ftudies; but (omc time after called for his fword again. "^Vhen 
he had done reading, and perceiving nobody obeyed him, he 
called all his domeftlcs one after the t'ther, and, 'with a p t- 
emptory air, demanded his fword once more. His fon came 
in foon after, and with tears bcfoug.ht him, in the moft hum- 
We manner, to change his refolution ; but, receiving a fieni 
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reprimand, he defifted from bis perfuafions. His fword being 
at length brought him, be feemed fttisfied, and cried out, 
“ Now again am I mafter of myfelf.” He then took up tiie 
book again, which he read twice over, and fell into a foun.J 
fleep. Upon waking, he' called to one of his freedmen, to 
know if his friends were embarked, or if any thing yet re¬ 
mained that could be done to ferve them. The fr..cdman 
affuring him, that all was quiet, he was then ordered again 
to leave the room ; and Cato was no fooner alone toan he 
ftabbed himfelf through the breaft, but not with that force he 
intended, for the wound not diCpatcning him, he fell upon his 
bed, and at the fame time overturned a table on which he had 
been drawing fome geometrical figures. At the noife he 
made in his fall, his Crvants gave a (hriek, and his fon and 
friends immediately entered the room. They found him wel¬ 
tering in his blood, and his bowels pafled through his wound. 
The phyfician, who attended his family, perceiving that his 
inteftines were yet untouched was for replacing them ; but 
when Cato had recovered his fenfes, and underftood their in¬ 
tention to preferve his life, hepufhed the phyfician from him, 
and with a fierce refolutlon tore his bowels and expired. 

In this manner died Cato, who was one of the moll: faulr- 
lefs charadbers we find in the Rr>man hiftory. He was fevere, 
but not cruel; and ready to pardon much greater faults in 
others than he could forgive himfelf. His haughtinefs and au- 
fterity feemed rather the effedl of principle than natural con- 
ftitution, for no man was more humane to his dependants, or 
better loved by thofe about him. The conftancy of his op- 
pofitioii to Ca*rar proceeded from a thorough convidbion of 
the injuftice of his purfuits. 

Whether the manner in which this great republican put a 
period to his life, was juftlfiahle or not, has ever fince been 
a matter of much difpute. It mull be owned that he did 
not, on this occafion, adb conformably to his own fyftem of 
philofophy; and if we try him by the laws of Chriftianity, 
he will {bill appear more culpable. Life is but a fhort fum- 
iner’s campaign, in which we have many battles to fight, 
many breaches to mount, many ftrong fortrelTes to fiorm. 
The prudent general, however unfortunate he may have 
been for a long time, experience teaches us, often proves at 
laft fuccefsful, and gives us a convincing proof, that it is 
cowardice to defpair, though, in all human appearance, every 
thing feems loft. We ought, however, to allow Cato fome 
favourable circumftanccs. We muft: confidcr the age in 
which he lived, and the barbarity of thofe times, in which 
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fuicide was not forbidden either by rcli ;ion or laws. Shall 
Cato become the fport and nioc.lcer)' of thofo people,, to whom 
he once gave laws ? Shall he live to fee itis countr)', once 
the^feac of fweet liberty and freedom, become a deti of tvran- 
ny and oppreffien ? Shall his eyes b.hol.l her L.ws fubvirted, 
V n,-ility and corruption carrying every thing before them, 
and that once thir and ftately city of Rome, 'the miftrefs of 
■ the world, now, through fadlion and party, precipitating into 
a pile of ruins ? 

Caefar upon hearing of this great man’s fate, fiid, “ Cato 
“ has envied me the glory of faving his life, and thcrLforc 
“ I envy him his death; dcfigning, as fome have thought, to 
“ conquer him by generolity''aiKl kindnefs.” Utica furren- 
dered immediately; and this event terminating the war in 
Africa, Cmfar returned in triumph to Rome. 

Caifar purfued his good fortune with great rapidity. Br- 
fides his conquefts in Alexandria, and over Pompey’s party, 
in Africa, he defeated king Phaniaces in Egypt; who at¬ 
tempting to take refuge in his capital, was flain by one of his 
own commanders; a juft punifhmcnt for his former parri¬ 
cide. Tills viiStory was gained with fo much eafe, that Cae- 
lar, in writing to a friend at Rome, cxprelTed the rapidity of 
it in three words, vent-, vid/\ v'ui. A man, fo aecuflomed to 
conqueft, thought a flight battle fcarce worth a longer letter. 

C*far afterwards went into Spain, and marched in perfon 
againft the two fons of Pompey, wiio under f.abienus had 
raifed a powerful army. The armies came to an engagement 
in the plains of Munda. Cxiar after a great hazard of be¬ 
ing entirely routed, animated hisfadiers with the greateft re- 
folution, and gained a complete victory over ihe enemy, 'rhirry 
thoufand were killed on the fpot, and all Spain febmitted to 
the conqueror. 

After this great fucceft, an'i profp; roes fjttlcrncnt of his 
affairs abroad, Catfar returned to K ene, and triumphed four 
times in one month. He rewarded ins fddie’rs with great 
liberality, and exhibited public iTie‘ws, with great magnih- 
cence for the diverlion of the people; and, to remove every 
caufe of jealoufy, he beftowed the honours of the ftate on 
Pompey’s friends as wcil as his own. 

Many of the fenators, however, who had received thefe 
favours at the hands of Caefar, fecrctly upbraided themfelves 
for accepting of his kindnefs at the expcIice of the public li¬ 
berty. Many were alfo diiTatisfied with the change of go¬ 
vernment, and the ambitious conduift of Cxfar, who now 
attempted to aifume the regal title. I'hefe fought to accom- 
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plifh his ruin ; and, in private cabals, it was agreed that th(i 
liberty of the commonwealth could not be longer maintained 
without the death of the didlator. 

Brutus and Caflius were, by Casfar’s appointment, Praeiors 
for that year. Thefe men were at the head of this party; 
the former of whom made it his chief glory to have been de- 
fcended from that Brutus who lirft gave liberty to Rome, 
'fhe paffion for freedom feemed to have been tranfmitted with 
the blood of his anceftors down to him. But though he de- 
tefted tyranny, yet he could not forbear loving the tyrant, 
from whom he had received the moll llgnal benefits. How¬ 
ever, the love of his country broke all the ties of private friend- 
fliip, and he entered into a confpiracy which was to dcflroy 
his benefadlor. 

The confpirators, to give a colour of jullicc to their pro¬ 
ceedings, remitted the execution of their defign to the ides 
of March, the day on which Caefar was to be offered the 
crown. The aflembly of the fenate was at this time held in 
a great hall which Pompey had built for that purpofc, and in 
which his ftatue flood. Ctefar, as he was entering, met Spu- 
rina, an augur, who had foretold his danger, to whom he faid, 
fmiling, “ Well, Spurina, the ides of March are come.”— 
“ Yes,” replied the augur, “ but they are not pafl.” As 
foon as he had taken his place, the confpirators came near 
him under pretence of faluting him; and Cimber, who was one 
of them, approached in a fuppliant pofture, pretending to fue 
for his brother’s pardon, who had been banilhed by his order. 
All the confpirators feconded him with great earneflncfs; 
and Cimber, feeming to fue with Hill greater fubmiffion, took 
hold of the bottom of his robe, holding him fo as to prevent 
his rifing. I'his was the fignal agreed on. Cafea, who flood 
behind him,dravv’ing his dagger, llabbed him in the neck ; but 
the weapon glancing, the woutid was not mortal. Caefar 
immediately feized Cafea by the hand which held the dagger, 
crying out. Vile traitor ! what doji thou mean ? Upon this, 
the reft of the confpirators, drawing their daggers, furround- 
ed Ctefar, and fell upon him with Tiich fury, that feveraJ of 
them wounded each other. Brutus, in particular, received 
a wound in the hand from CaHius, who, attacking C*far with 
prodigious rage, gave him a deep wound in the head. The 
hero, “ thus baited on all fides, like a wild beaft in a toil”*, 
fought, and defended himfelf in the beft manner he could; 
till, looking round him, to fee if he could make his efcape, he 
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perceived Brutus, with his dagger in liis hand. From that mo¬ 
ment Cxfar thought no more of defending himfelf, but look¬ 
ing iledfaftly on him, exclaimed, “ And thou too, my fon !” 
'I’lftn covering his head, and fpreading his robe before him, 
in order to fall with greater decency, he funk down at the 
i)jfe of Pompey’s ftatue, after receiving three-and-twenty 
wounds from hands, which he vainly fuppefed he had dif- 
armed by his benefits. 

Thus died, in the fiftv-fixth year of his age, and forty-three 
years before the Chriftian a;ra,the greateft warrior that Rome, 
or perhaps the world ever faw, after he had fought with fuc- 
cefs fifty pitched battles, taken by affault a thoufand towns, 
and flain eleven hundred and ninety-two thoufand men*. He 
was a perfon of extraordinary parts, and wonderful abilities, 
in all the arts of war and civil government, and of equal 
diligence and application in the ule of them. He was be¬ 
loved and revered by the people, honoured and atiored by his 
friends, and eftcemed and admired even by his enemies. But 
as his ambition, which knew no bounds, prompted him to 
enflave his country, and ufurp an arbitrary power over thofe 
who were as free as himfelf, his life was certainly a juft for¬ 
feit. If the ftatc had been deemed irretrievable, and a defjio- 
tic governor a neceflary evil, Rome could not have had a 
better than Ca;far. 

I'o pretend to foy that from the beginning he planned the 
fubjeftion of his native country, is doing no great credit to 
his well-known penetration, as a thoufand obitacles lay in his 
way, which fortune, rattier than conduR, w'as to furmouni. 
No man, therefore, of his fagacity, would have begun a 
fcheme in which the chances of fuccceding were fo many 
againft him. It is nioft probable that, like very luccefsfiii 
men, he only made the bell of every occurrence; and Iiis 
ambition rifing with ins good fortune, from at hrft being 
contented with humbler aims, he at laft began to think of 
governing tlie world, when he found fcarce any obftacle to 
oppofc him. Such is the difpofition of man, wliofe cravings 
after power are always molt infatiable when he enjoys the 
greateft: fhare. 

Among other noble fchemes and ordinances, which tended 
to the grandeur of the city of Rome, and tlie enlargement of 
the Roman empire, C*far reformed the calender ; and, with 
the afliftance of the moll able aftronomtf s, regulated the year 
according to the courfe of the fun. I wo months were add- 
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ed to the calendar, and the whole year was divided into three 
hundred and fixty-five days. He alfo added one day to every 
fourth year, in the month of February, and that year was 
named Biflextile or Leap year. This regulation wa, c:/led 
the Julian account of time; and fome ages after the Old 
Style, in oppofition to the New, or Gregonan Style. 

With the death of Caefar ended the firft Triumvirate, or 
government of the Roman empire by three perfons, Pompey, 
tiaefar, and Craflus. 


CHAP. XXXVIII. 

Antony's Funeral Oration over Cafar’s dead Body. — Antony^ 
Odtavius, and Lepidus., the Second ‘Triumvirate. — Cicero 
ajjojjuiaied. — Battle of Philippi. —^ Death of Brutus and 
CaJJius. 

C iTSAR was no fooner dead, than the confpirators .ac¬ 
quainted the fenate with the motives of their under¬ 
taking, and exhorted them to join in an adtion, which had 
reftored the liberty of their country; Many of the fenators, 
however, were terrified, and filled with a nazement; while 
others had retired to their houfes to wait the iffue of fo bold 
and tragical an action. 

In this difpofition of the fenators, Brutus and Caflius went 
into the city with their daggers yet warm with Caefar’s blood; 
and preceded by an herald, with the fy.i.bols of liberty, pub- 
lickly proclaimed they had killed the tyrant of their country, 
and exhorted the people to join in reftoring the liberty of the 
commonwealth. The people no Itfs ftruck with terror at 
this deed than the fenators, being now greatly degenerated 
from the virtue of their anceftors, did not declare in their 
favour. The confpirators furprifed at this indolence of the 
people, retired to the capitol; and though Brutus had freed 
his country from a tyrant, he had it not in his power to abo- 
lifh tyranny. 

Antony, Caefar’s friend, was at this time conful, and the 
city was divided into two parties ; one of which efpoufed the 
caufe of the confpiisitors, and the other that of Antony and 
Lepidus. Brutus now faw with regret that the death of the 
ufurper of the common liberty would create frefh difturbance, 
in the commonwealth. Antony fummoned the fenate, who 
never met on a more important occafion; at the lame time 
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■Jib carried all Ca;far’s elFedls and papers to his own houfe. lu 
the aff’mbly of th? fenate, as Doth parties were afraid of each 
other, they entered into a treaty, or the appearance of agree¬ 
ment; and with joint confen*. it was agreed, that no enquiry 
fhould be mads into fhe dictator’s death; that all his a6ts 
ihi-.'ild be confirmed, and his funeral performed at the public 
expence, 'i'his lalt article was given in charge to Antony. 
He afe Tided the rofrrum, pronounced the funeral oration, 
and exerted the whole power of his rhetoric to work on the 
paffioas of the multitude. He lead Ctefar’s will in the pre- 
fcnce of .fd the p.-ople, and expatiated largely on the love he 
bore their, and ! .s gencroilly in bequeathing to each citizen 
a i'utn of money. He enumerated the many viflories he had 
gained, the great conquclts he had made, and the various 
nations he had fubdued. I'heii he mentioned all the titles of 
honour which t ic republic had conferred upon him, his dic- 
tatorihip, his fevcr.il confuliliips, and, above all, the glorioiii. 
name of Father of hi' country. From thence he pafled to his 
virtues, extolling his courage, his learning, his eloquence, 
his humanity, and clemency even to his enemies. Alter this, 
he repeated the oath which the people of Rome had taken to 
him, by which they fwore, that his perfon fhould be facred 
and inviolable, and that they would defend him at the hazard 
of their own lives. Then uiifoKiing the bloody garrnent of 
Caefar, he fhe'vt''ed them in how many places it was pierced, 
and expofed to their view the number of his wounds. When 
he found the people agitated with grief and anger, he fwore 
by the Gods of Rome, the protcelors of the empire to re¬ 
ventre his death, and conjured them to favour him, in deing 
his 3uty to the Father of his country, and their kind bencfaiSfor* 
Refentment and rage fucceeded to grief, and when the fire 
was put to the funeral pile, the people lic/.ed the fircbranus, 
in order to burn the houfesof the coiifpirators, agaiuft whom 
they now cxprclTed the moft bitter imprecations. As they 
had no arms, however, they were foon rcpulfed by a proper 

guard appointed to defend them, n- j j u- 

The fenate and confpirators were equally offended at this 
artful fpcech of Antony; and complained, that the conful, 
contrary to the deerte of the fenate, and his own promife had 
fo pathetically enlarged on the praifes of Caifar, with a view 
only to excite the rage of the people, and promote then ruin. 
Brutus declared, “ that he would willingly fpend the retnain- 
“ der of his days in banifhment, provided Cxfar’s creatures, 
* did not invade the public liberty,” 
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Antony, fenfible that he had too openly declared himfclf, 
and raifed a rufpicion of his intentions in the fenate, endea¬ 
voured by fome a£ls of felf-denial to reconcile himfelf to 
them, and regain their favour. For this purpofe he began,):o 
(often the harlh exprclEons of his funeral oration, and remon- 
ftrated to them, how necefl'ary it was to quiet the minds of 
the people, and to prevent the calamities of a civil war. But 
all this feemingly candid declaration could not clear him from 
the fufpicion of a defign upon the fovcreignty. 

Cxiar, by his will, had adopted Odlavius his filler’s grand- 
fon, and appointed him his heir. This young Roman, was 
at Apollonia in Greece, when he firft heard of his great un¬ 
cle’s murder, and the unfettled ftate of Italy. He immediate¬ 
ly determined to fet out for Rome, and fupport his pretenfions. 
His arrival entirely fruftrated the meafures of Antony. In a 
folcmn manner, he immediately claimed his adoption, and 
took upon him the name ofCxfar. Whilfl: he upbraided An¬ 
tony for his double dealing, he put on the appearance of ci¬ 
vility to him, , 

Oclavius feems to have inherited, not only the wealth but 
the inclinations of his uncle. He fold his own paternal eflate, 
to pay fuch legacies as Ctefar had left; and particularly that 
to the people, By thefc means he gained a degree of popu¬ 
larity, which his enemies in vain laboured to diminifh. His 
converfation was elegant and infinuating; his face comely 
and graceful; and his affection to the late dictator fo finccrc, 
that every perfon was charmed either with his piety or his 
addrefs. But what added ftill more to his intereft, was the 
name of Cxfar which he had affutned ; and, in confequence 
of which, the former followers of his uncle now flocked in 
great numbers to him. 

Thu? the ftate was divided into three diftindt fadtions; 
that of Octavius, who aimed at procuring Cxfar’s inheri¬ 
tance, and revenging his death ; that of Antony, whofe folc 
view was to obtain abfolute power ; and that of the confpi- 
nators, who endeavoured to reftore the fenate to its former 
authority. 

In order to prevent Odlavius from joining with Antony, 
the fenate gave him the confulfhip, flattered him with nevy 
honours, and invefted him with a power fuperior to all law. 
The firft ufe that Ocftavius made of his new audtority, was 
to procure a law for »}ie condemnation of Brutus and Caflius; 
and, in (hort, to join his forces with thofe of Antony and 
Leoidus. 
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The meeting of thefe three ufurpers of their countrj'’s free- 
/loqiJ, was near taking place, upon a little ifland of the river 
Panarus. Their mutual fulpicions were the caufe of their 
meeting in a place, where they could not fear any treachery ; 
for even in their union, they could not diveft thenifelves of 
mutual diffidence. Lepidus firft entered; and, finding all 
things fafe made the fignal for t!ie other two to approach. 
I'hey embraced each other, upon their firft meetinsj ; and 
Otftavius began the conference, by thanking Antony'^for his 
zeal in putting Decimus Brutus to death ; who, being aban¬ 
doned by his army, was taken, as he was endeavouring to 
efcape into Macedonia, and beheaded by Antony’s command. 

I'hcy then entered upon the bufmefs that lay before them, 
without any retrofpecl on the paft. Their conference lafted 
for three days; and, in this period, they fixed a divifion of 
government, and determined upon the fate of thoufands. One 
can fcarce avoid wondering how that city, which gave birth, 
to fuch men as Fabricius and Cato, could now be a tame 
fpeeftator of a conference, which bartered away the lives and 
liberties of the people at their pleafure. I'o fee thefe three men 
feated, without attendants, on the higheft part of a defolate 
ifland, marking out whole cities, and nations for dcftruiftion, 
and yet none to oppofe their defigns, fhows what changes 
may quickly be wrought in the braveft people in a fliort time. 
1 he refult of their conference was, that the fupreme autho¬ 
rity ftiould be lodged in their hands, under the title of the 
Triymvirate, for the fpacc of five years; that Antony ftiould 
have Gaul; Lepidus, Spain; and OiStavius, Africa and the 
A'IcdLtcrranean iflands. As for Italy and the Eaftern provinces 
they were to remain in common, until their general enemy 
was entirely lubdued. But the laft article oT their union 
was a dregful one. It was agreed, that all their enemies 
ftiould be deftroyed, of which each prefented a lift. In thefe 
were comprifed, not only the enemies, but the friends of 
the Triumvirate, fince the partifans of the one were often 
found among the oppofers of the other. Thus Lepidus gave 
up his brother P.aulus to the vengeance of his colleague j 
Antony permitted the profeription of his uncle Lucius; 
and Auguftus delivered up the great Cicero. The molt 
facred rights of nature were violated; three hundred fena- 
tors, and above two thoufand knights, were included in this 
terrible profeription; their fortunes were*confifcated, and 
their murderers enriched with the Ipoil. Rome foon felt the 
effedfs of this infernal union. Nothing but cries and lamen¬ 
tations were to be heard through all the city, fcarce a 
houfe efcaping without a murder. No man dared to refufe 
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entrance to the aflaflins, although he had no other hopes of 
fafety; and this city, that was once the beauty of the wqrld, 
feemed now reduced to defolation without aij army ; and nbw 
felt the efFefls of an invading enemy, with all the deliberate 
malice of cool-blooded flaughter. . 

In this horrid carnage, Cicero was one of thofe principally 
fought after, who, for a while, fccmed to evade the malice of 
his purfuers ; but upon hearing of the llaughters that were 
committed at Rome, he fet forward from his Tufculan villa, 
towards the fea fide, intending to traiifport himfelf out of the 
reach of his enemies. But he was purfued by a party of An¬ 
tony’s aflaffins, who cut oft’his head and his hands, returning 
with them to Rome, as the moft agreeable prefent to their 
cruel employer. Antony, who was then at Rome, received 
them with extreme joy, rewarded the murderers with a large 
fum of money, and placed Cicero’s head on the roftrum, as 
if there once more to reproach his vile inhumanity. Cicero 
was flain in the fixty-third year of his age, but not until he 
had feen his country ruined before him. “ The glory he ob- 
“ tained,” fays Julius Crefar, ‘‘was as much above all other 
“ triumphs as the extent of the Roman genius was above that 
“ of the bounds of the Roman empire.’.’ 

Brutus and Caflius had withdrawn themfclvcs into Greece, 
where they reduced Sardis, and other cities in the Eaft ; An¬ 
tony and 0£lavius agreed to follow them; and both armies 
met at the city of Philippi, on the confines of Macedonia 
and Thrace. Here the future deftiny of the Republic was 
decided, and the liberty of Rome buried in the death of Bru¬ 
tus and Callius. 'T he former defeated that part of the army 
which Octavius commanded; but Antony got the better of 
Caflius, who obliged one of his freedmen to kill him. Bru¬ 
tus, after the lofs of a fecond battle, killed himfelf, that he 
might not outlive the liberty of his country, and fall into tlie 
hands of his enemies. 

'I'hus died Brutus In the forty-third year of his age, and 
with him all the hopes of liberty and Rome. The conquered 
troops fubmitted, and the Triumvirs cftabliftied, on the ruins 
of the Republic, the authority they had ufurped,. and became 
mafters of the whole Roman empire. 

The firft days after the vidlory, were employed by the 
Triumvirate in pimifhing their enemies. The head of Brutus 
was fent to Romj, and laid at the feet of the late dilator’s fta- 
tue; at the fame time his afhes were fent to hiswife Portia,the 
daughter of Cato, who, it is faid, on receiving this fad pre¬ 
lent, killed herfelf by fwallowing burning coals. It is ob- 
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ferved, that of all thofe, who had a hand in Csefar’s death, 
notione died a natural death. 


CHAP. XXXIX. 

Leptdus is hanijhed.—Antony and Cleopatra—Battle oj'ASiium 
—Death of Antony—Cleopatra poijins herfelj. 

A fter this viflory, Odlavius returned to Italy, and 
Antony palled over into Afia. He afterwards went 
into Egypt, where he fpent the remainder of the year, at 
Alexandria with Cleopatra, in the moft riotous pleauires. 

Se,xtus Pompeius, the younger fon of Pompey the Great, 
had/long refilled in Sicil)', and afforded an afylum to the 
friends of liberty. Mefliila colletSled the remains of the army 
from the battle of Philippi, and appeared at the head of four¬ 
teen thoufand men; finding it impoffible, however, to oppofo 
the prefent torrent of fuccefs, he went over to the Triumvi¬ 
rate. Oi.T.v nis font Agrippa into’Sicily, who foon obliged 
f’ompey to retire from the country; whilft he himfclf re¬ 
mained fur tlic moft part in Italy, and took every ftep to in- 
treafe his power. 

As the republican party was no more, unrivalled dominion 
was now Octavius’s fibjcdt. Lepidus, being foon diverted of 
his fliare of the fovereignty, was banilhed to Circatum, wher* 
he fpeirt the remainder of his days, defpifed by his friends, 
and to all a melancholy objedt of blafted ambition. 

'I'he only obftacle to univerfa! empire, which now ftood 
in his way, was Antony, whom he refolvcd to remove, and 
for that purpofe began to render his charadter as contempti¬ 
ble as he polfibly could at Rome. Antony’s condudt, in¬ 
deed, did not a little contribute to promote the endeavours of 
his ambitious partner in the ftate. He had marched againft 
the Parthians with a prodigious army, but was forced to re¬ 
turn, with the lofs of the fourth part of his forces, and all his 
baggage. This extremely diminilhed his reputation; but his 
making a triumphal entry into Alexandria, foon after, en¬ 
tirely dilgufted the citizens of Rome; htVever, Antony, 
feemed quite regardlefs of their refentment. Alive only to 
pleafure, and totally difregarding the bulinefs of the ftate, as 
well as his wife Odavia, the filler of Odlavius, he fpent 
whole days and nights in the company of Cleopatra, who ftu- 
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died every art to increafe his paflion, and vary his entertain¬ 
ments. Few women have been fo much celebrated for t><e 
art of giving novelty to pleafure, and making trifles impor¬ 
tant. btill ingenious in filling up the languid paufes of fenf'ial 
delight with fome new ftroke of refinement, fhe was at one 
time a queen, then a bacchanal^ and fometimes a huntrefs. 
She invented a fociety called, the Inimitable \ and thofe of the 
court, who made the moft fumptuous entertainments, carried 
away the prize. Not contented with fharing, in her com¬ 
pany, all the delights which Egypt could afford, Antony was 
refolved to enlarge his fphere of luxury, by granting her many 
of thofe kingdoms which belonged to the Roman empire. 
This complication of vice and folly at laft totally exafpe- 
rated the Romans; and Atigullus, willing to take the ad¬ 
vantage of their refentment, took care to exaggerate all his 
defedls. At length, when he foundl the people fufHciently 
irritated againft him, he refolved to fend Odtavia, who was 
then at Rome, to Antony, as if with a view of reclaiming 
her hufband; but in fa£t, to furnifh a fufficient pretext of 
declaring war againft him, as he knew fhe would be dif- 
niiffed with contempt. 

Antony was now at the city Leucopolis revelling with his 
infamous paramour, when he heard that Odlavia was at 
Athens, upon her journey to vifit him. This was very un¬ 
welcome news as well to him as to Cleopatra; who fearing 
the charms of her rival, endeavoured to convince Antony of 
the ftrength of her paflion by her fighs, languifhing looks and 
well-feigned melancholy. He frequently caught her in tears, 
which me feemed as if willing to hide ; and often intreated 
her to tell him the caufe, which fhe feemed willing to fupprefs. 
Thefe artifices, together with the inceffant flattery and im¬ 
portunity of her creatures, prevailed fo much upon Antony’s 
weaknefs, that he commanded Odtavia to return without 
feeing her, and attached himfelf ftill more clofely to Cleopatra 
than before. His ridiculous paflion began to have no bounds. 
He refolved to own her for his wife, and entirely to repudi¬ 
ate Odlavia. He accordingly affembled the people of Alex¬ 
andria in the public theatre, where was raifed an alcove of 
filver, under which were placed two thrones of gold, one for 
himfelf and the other for Cleopatra. There he feated hira- 
felf dreffed like Bacchus, while Cleopatra fat befide him 
clothed in the ornaments and attributes of Ifis, the principal 
deity of the Egyptians. On that occafion he declared her 
queen of all the countries which he had already bellowed 
upon her i while he aflbciated Cafario, her fon by Caelar, as 
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he/partner in the government. To the two chiUren, which 
hePhad by her himlelf, he gave the title of King of Kings, 
with very extenfive dominions; and, to crown his abfurdi- 
tie#, he next fent a mipute account of his proceedings to the 
tww confuls at Rome. 

One folly is generally the parent of many more. As he 
became a God it was now neccflliry to a(Sl up to his imagi¬ 
nary dignity; new luxuries and pageantries were therefore 
ftudied, and new modes of profufion found out. No lefs a 
fum than fixty thoufand pounds of our money was laviflted 
upon on.e fmgle entertainment. It is faid, upon this occafion 
that Cleopatra diffolvcd a pear! of great value into vinegar, 
and drank it off. Yet, however high wrought their enter¬ 
tainments might be, they wanted that delicacy which gives the 
fineft reliih to all fenfual happinefs. Antony, as we are told, 
was but a coarfe and inelegant foldicr, who miftook obfeenity 
for wit, and profufion for magnificence. Cleopatra who was 
naturally more refined, was yet obliged to comply with his 
difpofition, and to bear with his debaucheries, rather than 
fhare them. But we are told of one circumftance that might 
%yghjjeprefs their delights, and teach mankind to reliih the 
beverage of virtue, however fimple, above their molt zellcd 
enjoynients. He was fufpicious of being poifoned in every 
meal; he feared Cleopatra whom he fo much loved, and 
would cat nothing, without hating it prevloufly tailed by one 


of his attendants. . 

The behav'iour of Antony to the iiucr of Octiivms^ broke 
off 3-11 appeariincc ot agrecint*iU between them. Antony com- 
plained that his colleague had feiv.cd upon Sicily, without 
aflFordinir him a lharc ; and that he had div-lJcd all Italy among 
his own foldicrs, leaving nothing to rccompence thole m Aha. 
To this complaint Odlavius was contented to make a l.ucaliic 
anfwer, implying, that it was abfurd to complain of Ins dif- 
tribution of a few trifling diih-,as in Italy; when Antony, 
having conquered Parfnia, might now reward his foldiers with 
Cities and provinces. This farcafm upon Antony s^ nns.or- 
tunes in Parthia, fo provoked him, that he ordered Canidius, 
who commanded his army, to march without ^c-Iay into 
Europe, while he and Cleopatra followed to Samos, in order 
to prepare for carrying on the war with vigour VVlwn ar¬ 
rived there it was ridiculous enough to behold the odd mix¬ 
ture of preparations for plcafure and for war. On 
all the kinn-s and princes from Egypt to the Euxine fca had 
orders to fend him thither fupplies both of men, Provifions, 
aad arms; on the other fide, al^the comedians, 
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fbons, and muficians of Greece, were ordered to attend hwi. 
Thus, frequently, when a fliip was thought to arrive laden 
with foldiers, arms, and ammunition, it was found only filled 
with players and theatrical machinery. When news was expec¬ 
ted of the approach of an army, meffengers only arrived with 
tidings of a frefli quantity of venifon. In this manner he la¬ 
boured to unite incompatible purfuits. The kings who attend¬ 
ed him endeavoured to gain his favour more by their enter¬ 


tainments than their warlike preparations. 7 'he provinces 
ftrove rather to pleafe him by facrificing to his divinity, than 
by their alacrity in his defence ; fo that fome were heard to 
fay, “ What rejoicings would not this man make for a vic- 


“ toiy, when he thus triumphs at the eve of a dangerous 
“ war !” In fhort, his heft friends now began to forfake his 
interefts, which is generally the Cafe with all thofe who firft 
forfake themfelvcs. 


His delay at Samos, and afterwards at Athens, where he 
carried Cleopatra, to receive new honours, was extremely 
favourable to the aims of Auguftus. At length the war was 
begun, and the armies of each general were fuitable to the 
greatnefs of the empire they contended for. The one was 
followed by all the forces of the Eaft; the other drew after 
him all the ftrength of the Weft to fupport his pretenfions. 
Antony’s force compofed a body of an hundred thoufand foot, 
and twelve thoufand horfc; while his fleet amounted to five 


hundred fhips of war. The army of Auguftus muftered but 
eighty thoufand foot, but equalled his adverfiry's in number 
of cavalry. His fleet was but half as numerous as Antony’s; 
his fliips, however, were better built, and manned vviih bet¬ 
ter foldiers. 


Such forces on both Tides may excite our wonder, but not 
our intereft and approbation. Neither of them had a good 
caufe to fupport- The contention of both was only like that 
of two robbers, who quarrel in the divifon of their plunder. 

The great decifive engagement, which was a naval one, 
was fought near Adiium, a city of Epirus, at the entrance 
of the gulf of Attihracia. Ott.ivius was triumphant, and 
Antony retired into Egypt, whej-c he killed himfelf. Cleo¬ 
patra aUb foon after put an end to her life, and Egyjit became 
A new addition to the empire of Rome. 

The manner of Cleopatra’s death was as follows; Being 
inforrned, that Oftavius, intended her as an ornament in his 
triumph, fhe entreated permiflion to pay her laft oblations at 
Antony’s tomb. This requeft being granted her, fhe was 
earried, with her two female attendants, to the ftately monu- 

ment 
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n/it where he was laid. There (he threw herfelf upon his 
bewailed her captivity, and renewed her proteftations 
not to furvivc him. She then crowned the tomb with gar¬ 
lands of flowers; and having killed the coffin a thoufand times, 
flic returned home, to execute her ffital refolution. Having 
bathed, and ordered a fumptiious banquet, Ihe attired herfelf 
'he moll fplendid manner; and after the feall, ordered all 
but her two attendants, Channion and Iris, to leave the room. 
Having previoufly ordered an afp to be fficrctly conveyed to 
h'’r in a balketof fruit, Ihe fent a letter to Oibvius, inform- 
inrj him of her fatal piirnofa, and defiring to he buried in the 
fame tomb with Antony. Odavius, upon receiving tins let¬ 
ter, inllantly difpatched mclTengcrs to Hop her intentions, 
but they arrived too late. Upon entering the cliamber they 
beheld Cleopatra lying dead upon a gilded couch, arrayed in 
her royal robes. Near her, Iris,one of her faithful attendants, 
was llretched lifelefs at the feet of her millrefs ; and Char- 
niion herfelf almofl: expiring, was fettling the diadem upon 
Cleopatra’s head. “ AlasV’ cried one of the mellengers, 
“ was this well done, Charmion Yes,” replied flic, 

“ it is well done, fuch a death becomes a queen, defeended 
« from a race of glorious ancellors.” On pronouncing thefc 
words Ihe fell down, and died with her much-lovcd miftrefs. 

'I'heie are fomc circumllances in the death ot this cele¬ 
brated woman, which intereft our alFeclions, contrary to the 
dictates of ourrealon. Though withfcarcc any valuable talent 
but that of cunning, and fcarce any other ornament but that of 
beauty, yet we pity her fate, and fvmpac life wuh her diflrcf- 
(es. She died at the age of t.iirty-nlnc, after having reigned 
Lwenty-two years. Her death pur .m end to the inoiiarchy 
iii Kaypt, which had flouriihed there lor immemorial ages. 
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CHAP. XL. 


Auguflus Cdfar.—Reafom why Julius Ca:farfailed in his,at¬ 
tempt to make a Revolution in the Government, whiljl Au- 
gujlus fucceeded—Moderation of Augujlus—His Death. 

T he battle of A£l:ium decided the fate of liberty and of 
Rome. Odtavius, who now alTumed the title of Au- 
guftus, was become compleat mafter of the Roman world, 
and at the head of the moft cxtenfive empire that mankind 
had ever beheld. By the advice of Agrippa and Mxcenas, 
he new-modelled the form of government, and declined the 
title of king. After fecuring, by his mild and prudent beha¬ 
viour, the adherents of Antony, he gained the affedllons of 
the fenators and chief magiftrates, by the moft fumptuous 
entertaijiments, and a promife to refign the fovereign power 
at the end of five years, or as foon as he had reftored peace, 
and quiet to the ftate. He exhibited public lliows, and, by 
an artful condudl, quieted the minds of the .people, who with 
joy faw the gates of the temple of Janus fhut, after they had 
been open two hundred .and fet^enteen years. 

It is very remarkable, that during the long contentions of 
the Romans among themfelves, and the horrid devaftations 
by civil war, the ftate was daily growing formidable and 
powerful, and completed the deilrucbion of all the kings who 
prefumed to oppofe it. A modern politician * pretends to 
prove, upon principle, that this mull: be the cafe in every 
ftate lopg harraft'sd by civil war. “ In fuch a feafon,” fays he, 
“ the nobility, the citizens, the artizans, the peafants, in 
“ fiiort, the whole borly of the people, become foldiers; and 
“ when peace has united all the contending parties, this 
“ ftate enjovs great advantages over others, whofe fubjccts 
“ arc generally citizens. Befidcs civil wnirs always produce 
“ great men; as then is the feafon tvhen merit is fought for, 
and talents become confpiciious.” 

However this may be, there never was a time when Rome 
was fo magnificent, populous, and refined. 'Fhe reve¬ 
nues of tlie empire, have been computed to be about forty 
millions of our money. The number of citizens amounted 
to four millions and fixty-threc men, women, and children ; 
a number more tKan double that of London, at jprefent_ the 
ipoft populous city in the world.^_Rome anu ,its- luburEs, 
mlForians teir us,“were, at this time, fifty miles in compafs. 

• Moatefquiea. 
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Reafons uhy 'Julius Cafar failed in a Revolution, ‘i.l’f 

The greateft events in hiftory proceed from a mixture of 
l^efign and accident, and partly arife from the charafter of 
individuals, partly from the fituation in which they are placed. 
liVhen Caefar attempted to make a revolution in tlie govern¬ 
ment, the Romans had not forgot their ancient freedom. 
Sentiments of liberty were fo univerfal as to pervade even the 
army, who were the engines of its deftrudlion. The great men 
who had beheld the republic, and felt their confequence un¬ 
der the old conftitution, refufed to defcend from the rank of 
equals to Caefar, to be the fubjefts of the diflrator. 

When Augullus began his reign, a different fituation of 
affairs took place. After Jong and bloody wars, peace was 
proclaimed; and the people, entertained at feafts, and with 
fhews, forgot their ancient freedom, or never remembered it 
without the concomitant ideas of civil wars, profcriptions, 
and maffacres. Many of the moll noble families were ex- 
tin<£l; and the republicans of fpirit and zeal had perifhed by 
the fword. 

When Csfar became mafter of the republic, he dilplayed 
that ambition which he was formerly careful to conceal. He 
fought the oftentation as well as the polfeflion of power. He 
defpifed eflablifhed forms, and could not conceal his contempt 
of the fenate, and of the people. His virtues too, his mag¬ 
nanimity, and his clemency, tended to accelerate his fate. 

The death of Caefar was a warning to his fucceflbr. He 
refpedted, or feemed to refpedl the fenate; preferved the anci¬ 
ent forms of the commonwealth ; refufed tlie didlatorlhip and 
the title of Lord, and endeavoured to perfuade the people that 
they were free. His vices concurred with his good fortune 
in raifing him to greatnefs. The adoption of Cxfar had in- 
fpircd him with ambition, the name of Ciefar had given him 
the legions; his cunning and flattery, unfufpedled in youth, 
procured him the influence and eloquence of Cicero; his 
cruelty and avarice confented to the horrible profcriptions 
which exterminated the moll eminent or formidable Romans. 
We muH add, however, in jullice to his fame, that, though 
feeble in the field, he was hardy in the cabinet; that he took 
advantage of all thofe circumftanccs which fortune prefented } 
that he made a wife choice of his minillers, and governed the 
Roman empire with prudence and moderation*. 

The Romans became fond of his government, and in full 
fenate gave him the title of Father of his country. Several 
very wholefome edidts were pafied by his command, tending 
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to fupprefs corruption in the fenatc, and liccntioufnefs in 
people. He enabled, that the fenators fhould be always hel^l 
in great reverence ; adding to their authority what he had 
taken from their power. He made a law, that no man fhoujd 
have the freedom of the city, without a previous examination 
into his merit and character. He fined many, who had re- 
fufed to marry at a certaiji age; and rewarded fuch as had 
many chiklren. With regard io players, of whom he was 
very fond, he feverely examined their morals, not allowing 
the leaft licerUioufnels in their liveSj nor indecency in their 
actions. 

His treatment of Cornelius Cinna, Pompey’s grandfon, is 
a proof of his good fenfe, and political fagaclty. This noble¬ 
man had entered into a very dangerous confpiracy againft him; 
but the plot was difeovered before it was ripe for execution. 
Auguttus, for fomc time, debated with himfelf how to adt; 
but, at laft his clemency prevailed ; he therefore fent for thofc 
who were guilty, and after reprimanding them, diftnifled them 
all. But he was refolved to mortify Cinna by the greatnefs 
of his generofity; for addrelling him in particular, “ 1 have 
“ twice,” fays he, “ given you your life; firft, as an enemy, 
“ now, as a confpirator; 1 now give you the confulftiip; but 
“ let us, therefore, be friends for the future: and let us only 
“ contend in ftiewing, whether my confidence or your fidelity, 
“ (hall be vidlorious.” This generofity which the emperor 
very happily timed, had fo good an cfFedt, that from that in- 
llant, all confpiracies ceafed agaijifl him. 

Though he was, by the fingle authority of his (fation, ca¬ 
pable of condemning, or acquitting whonafoever he thought 
proper, yet he Gjave the laws tlieir proper courfe; and even 
fometimes pleaded for thofc ho defired to protedt. One of 
his veteran foldiers entreated his protedtion in a certain caufe; 
but Augufl-us taking little notice of his requeft, defired him 
to apply to an advocate. “ j\h I” replied the foldier, “ it was 
“ not by proxy that I ferved you at the battle of Adlium.” 
This reply pleafed Auguftus fo much, that he pleaded his 
caufe in per^n, and gained it for him. 

Mscenas, an able ftatcfman, and great patron of learning, 
had great influence over Auguftus. His talents qualified him 
for the higheft ports, but his love of cafe would not fufFer 
him to accept of them. His benevolence, however, often 
made him employ hts credit with the emperor, in behalf of 
his friends, and feldom without fuccefs. Of the freedom with 
yi(hich he corredted the faults of Auguftus, a judicious fiifto- 
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fian* gives us the following remarkable inftance: Auguftus 
iwas one day judging fome criminals, when Maecenas^ per¬ 
ceiving him to be in a bad humour, and inclined to give too 
great a loofe, attempted to approach his tribunal. Not being 
able, however, to break through the crowd, he wrote the fol¬ 
lowing note. Come doivn from the tribunal^ butcher^ and threw 
it into his lap. Augiiltus no fooner read it, than he rofe up, 
and quitted the tribunal, without fcntencing any of the cri¬ 
minals to death. He died in the twenty-firft year of the reign 
of Auguftus. 

Horace, the prince of the Latin lyric poets, did not long 
furvive his great patron and benetadtor. Maecenas died 
about the beginning of September, and Horace on the 27th 
of the following November. About the fame time Diony- 
fius of Halicarnafllis began to write his books of the Roman 
Hiftory and Antiquities. 

Virgil died fome years previous to this period. Having 
retired to Greece to linilh his riEneid, he went to Athens 
to meet Auguftus, on his return to Rome from the Eaft. 
The emperor, who had a great regard for him, received him 
with uncommon marks of kindnefs and efteem. Virgil, leaving 
Athens footi after, in the hot feafon of the year, with an inten¬ 
tion to vifit the antiquities of Megara, fell lick there. In that 
condition he embarked for Italy; but the fatigue of the voyage 
increafmg his diftemper, he died at Brundufium, in the fifty- 
firft year of his age, leaving the greateft part of his wealth, 
which was very confiderable, to Auguftus and Maecenas, his 
two chief patrons and benefaitors. yVs he had not yet put 
the laft hand to his jEneid, he ordered, by his will, that ini¬ 
mitable poem to be burnt; but Auguftus faved Troy from a 
fecond conflagration, and, by that means, preferved for all 
future ages a moft perfedt pattern of epic-poetry. 

From the battle of Adlium, Auguftus reigned forty-four 
years, and died at Nola in Campania, in the feventy-fixth 
year of his age. His power began in the flaughter, and ter¬ 
minated in the happinefs of his fubjedls; fo that it was faid 
of him, “ That it had been good for mankind if he had 

never been born, or if he never had died.” It is very pro¬ 
bable, that the cruelties, exercifed in his triumvirate, were 
fuggefted by his colleagues; or, perhaps, he thought, in the 
cafe of Caefar’s death, that revenge was a virtue. 

When he became emperor, he gave*the government an air 
fgjted to the difpofition of the times; indulged his fubjedls ijj 
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the pride of (being the appearance of a republic, while Ive 
really made them happy in the efteiEts of a moll abfolute mo~ 
narcny, guided by the mod conlummate prudence. In this 
laft virtue he feems to have excelled moft monarchs; and, 
indeed, could we feparate Octavius from Auguftus, he would 
be one of the moft faulilefs princes in hiftory The long 
peace which his fubj.e£ls enjoyed, during his adminiftration, 
may be entirely aferibed to his moderation alone j and about 
the middle of his reign, the greateft part of mankind faw 
them(elves, at once, profefling obedience to one monarch, 
and in perfc< 5 t harmony with each other. 

This was the time in which our Saviour Jefus Chrift, 
came into the world. He was born at Bethlehem, in Judaea, 
in the 15th year of the reign of Auguftus, and in the 4004th 
year of the world, according to the common computation. 


CHAP. XLI. 

Of the Arts, Sciences., and Manners of the Romans.-.-..Mili-. 
tary Exerclfes of the Romans. — Roman Casnp. —. Roman 
Navy. 

D uring the firft ages of the Republic, the Romans 
lived in a total negleift, or rather contempt, of all the 
elegant improvements of life. War, politics, and agriculture, 
were the only arts they ftudied, becaufe they were the only 
arts they efteemed. But upon the downfall of Carthage, the 
Romans having no enemy to dread from abroad, began to tafte 
the fweets of fecurity, and to cultivate the arts. Their progrefs, 
however, was not gradual, as in the other countries we have 
deferibed. The conqueft of Greece at once put them in 
pofTeftion of every thing moft rare, curious, or elegant. Afia, 
which was the next viclim, offered all its ftores; and the 
Romans, from the moft fimple people, fpeedily became ac¬ 
quainted with the arts, the luxuries and refinements of the 
whole earth. Eloquencc'they had always cultivated, as the 
high roa-d to eminence ai)d preferment. I'he orations of 
Cicero are inferior only to thoi'e of Demofthenes. In poetry 
Virgil yields oijly to Homer, whofe verfe, like the profe of 
Demofthenes, may be coniidered as inimitable. Horace, 
however, in his fatires and epiftles, had no model among the 
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Greeks, and ftands to this day unrivalled in that fpecies of 
writing. In hiftory, the Romans can boall of Livy, who 
^ofleffes all the natural eafe of Herodotus, and is more de- 
jfcjiptive, more eloquent, and fcntimental. Tacitus, indeed, 
did not flourifh in the Auguftan age, but his works do hini- 
felf the greateft honour, while they difgrace his country and 
human nature, whofe corruption and vices he paints in the 
moft ftriking colours. In philofophy, if we except the works 
of Cicero, and the fyftcm of the Greek philofopher Epicurus, 
deferibed in the nervous poetry of Lucretius, the Romans, 
during the time of the republic, made not the Icaft attempt. 
In tragedy, they never produced any thing excellent; and 
Terence, though remarkable for purity of ftylc, wants that 
comica vis, or lively vein of humour, that diftinguifhes the 
Greek comedian, and which diftinguifhes our Shakefpeare. 

Cato the Elder, called alfo the Cenfor, from an apprehen- 
fion of bad confequences, endeavoured to get a law enadled, 
by which philofophers and teachers of Rhetoric, might be 
banifhed from Rome. In this he was certainly miftaken. 
Learning is beneficial to a nation; nor can men be called 
wife and happy, as long as they are ignorant. The writings 
of Cicero, Virgil and Horace; of Livy, Salluft and Tacitus, 
do more honour to the Roman name, than all the wars and 
conquells of ancient Rome. Learning, like religion, or any 
other good, may be abufed; but learning, when diredled to 
its proper end, namely, the inveftigation of truth, and to 
dilTcminate ufeful knowledge, is one of the greateft bleflings 
of human life. Ti'he difference between the man of learning, 
and the ignorant, may be faid to be as great, as that between 
a perfon endowed with reafon, and an idiot. 

“ There is one thing furprifing to us,” fays an ingenious 
writer *, “ which yet was very common at Rome. To fee 
“ the fame man a magiftrate, a warrior, a judge, and a ge- 
“ neral; an able pleader, and a fkilful politician; a ftatefi- 
“ man, and a man of letters; capable of fignalizing himfelf, 
“ and of being ufeful in all thofe different emplcwments.— 
“ What wonderful men! furely their education muft havebeen 
“ very different from ours ! How limited the circle in which 
« our talents are confined !” In modern times, the perfon 
who a(Sts well in one department of life, is highly commend¬ 
ed i but to fill feveral with advantage, to the public, would 
make him be thought a kind of prodigy. 

* Abb£ Millot. 
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Military Exerclfes of the Remans. 

In the earlier and more virtuous ages of the commonweal|*i} 
the ufe of arms was confined to the citizens of Rome.—Thtj 
were equally interefted in increafing the territory, or main¬ 
taining the glory of the republic. But as dominion was ex¬ 
tended, public virtue declined; and the legions, though fug- 
poled to confift of the Roman citizens, were recruited from 
the diftant provinces. The officers were, generally, men of 
birth and education ; but the common foldiers, allured by the 
hopes of gain, anfwered to the mercenary levies of modern 
times. 

I'he Roman peafant, or mechanic, was taught to confider 
the profcffion of arms with a degree of veneration. His re¬ 
putation was to depend upon his own valour; and he confi- 
dcrcd the corps in v.'hich he fcrved as, in feme meafure fuf- 
fering from the infamy he laboured under, or partaking of 
'the glory he .acquired. On his firft entrance, an oath of alle¬ 
giance and obctfience was adminiftered to him ; and to aban¬ 
don his Ibadard, in the hour pf danger, was not confi- 
dered Icfs ignominious than impious. Thus honour and 
religion bound him to the faithful difeharge of his duty ; while 
a regular pay and a certain recompcncc, after the Rated time 
of fervlcc, allured prefent I'ublillence and future eafe. To 
thefe incentives vv.qs added the fear of chaftifement; and 
cowardice or difobedience was, unexceptionably, deffined to 
exemplary juinilhurent. 'i’he authority of the Centurions 
extended to every feverity fhort of death ; the power of in- 
flidling the laft was referved to the gcner.il. 

The Romai'.s were not lei's fenfib'e of the effefts of fkill 
and praftice, than the advantages of valour. In thek‘ lan¬ 
guage, the very name of an army was borrowed from the 
word which lignified exercife. Military evolutions were 
pradfifed with unremitting attention. I'he hoary veteran 
and inexperienced recruit wore equally compelled to daily 
ronotition ; and the firfi: was not fullered to forget, what the 
laid was iallnidfed to acquire. Their limbs were continually 
burthened with .arms, and the weight they were accuftomed 
to bear in iieaccful preparation doubled what was necefl'ary in 
real aiftioii. 'I'he body was ftrengthened by continual exer¬ 
tion, and' rendered a<Sti\ e by incelTant motion; to run, leap, 
and fwim, were confidered as important parts of their duty. 

The arms of a Roman legion were uniform; an open hel¬ 
met, with a lofty creft ; a coat of mail; greaves on their legs; 
and on their left arm rS'buckler, framed of light'wood, covered 
with'a bail’s hide, and guarded with plates of brafs; a light 
(pear, and a ponderous javelin called the pilum, the length of 
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wLich was about fix feet, terminated by a triangular point of 
fteel of eighteen inches;'the fword was fliort and double- 
edged, fuited alike to cut or thruft; and the foldier in action 
*was wifely inftru£ted to prefer the latter ufe of it. The le- 
giion was drawn up eight deep ; and the regular diftance of 
three feet was left between the files and ranks. 

The cavalry, without which tliis body would have been 
Imperfecl:, was divided into ten fquadrons; the firft confifted 
of a hundred and thirty-t wo men, the other nine only of fixty- 
fix ; the whole amounted to feyen hundred and twenty-fix. 

The camp of a Ro nan legion was alike celebrated for its 
pcrfecl regularity, as the fotdiers were for the exadtnefs of 
their difcipline. Its form was a quadrangle; and a fquare of 
about feven hundred yards, we may calculate, was fufficient 
fpace for the cncampmctit of twenty thoufand men. '^J'he 
prretorium or General's tent, in the middle, rofe above the 
reft; diftinit and different quarters were occupied by the 
cavalry, infantry, and auxiliaries. The ftreets were broad, 
and between the tents and furrounding rampart was left a 
vacancy of tw’o hundred feet; the height of the I'ampart was 
generally twelve feet, defended by a ditch of the fame depth 
and breadth, and further fecured by a Itrong line of palifades. 
The legions, early inured to laboui'i were accuftomed to for¬ 
tify their camp with their own hands, and were taught to 
coitfider the ui'e of the pick-axe and fpade equally ncceflary 
with the javelin or fword. When the fignal of departure was 
given by found of trumpet, the foldicrs fell fileiitly into their 
ranks, without delay or confulion. To the weight of their 
arms, were added kitchen I'urniture, the inftruments of forti¬ 
fication, and provilion for feveral days; yet, beneath this ac¬ 
cumulated burthen, they were trained to march ufually twen¬ 
ty miles within fix hours. On the appearance of an enemy, 
they difencumbered themfclves of tlieir baggage, and readily 
ranged themfclves in order of battle; the dingers and archers 
m the van, the military engines in the rear; the auxiliaries 
formed the firft line, tlic legions the fecond, and the cavalry 
covered the flanks. 

The navy of Rome would have appeared in the eye of 
modern Europe, far inadequate to her greatnefs, and unworthy 
of her Empire. But the ambition of the Romans was con¬ 
fined to the land; nor did they poflefs that enterpri/.ing fpirit 
of navigation, fo neceflary to the eftablifhment of a maritime 
power. In the Punic wars a naval f&rce had been formed 
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with difficulty, and was at laft crowned tyith fuccefs j and 
the imprudence of Antony rifked his fame and fortune on 
the engagement at Adlium. Yet the Romans never could be 
induced to confider the fea as their proper department; and 
though their dominion over it was extenfive and undifputed, 
they ftill continued to regard the ocean as an objedt rathef of 
terror than curiofity. The policy of their Emperors extend¬ 
ed no farther than to fecure the peaceful navigation of it; 
and content with protedting the neceflary commerce of their 
fubjedfs, they cautioufly refrained frorrr exploring the remote 
coafts of the unfrequented main. 


CHAP. XLII. 


Rome under the Emperors, Tiberius and Callgtila—Degeneracy 
and Luxury of the Romans.—Appius the Epicure. — The 
Spintriee. — Caligula's Treatment of his Horfe. — Claudius, 
— Nero. — Galba.—Otho. — Vitellius—Conquejl of Britain. 
—Pfetus andArria, — Mejfalina.Seneca.~Perfecution of 
the Chrijiians. 


F rom the death of Auguftus to the reign of Vefpafian, 
the annals of Rome are ftained with cruelty and blood ; 
and hiftory tranfmits a race of monfters which difgrace hu- 
^ inanity. Authors have mentioned this fadl, without attempt¬ 
ing to affign the caufe. If we confider the charadier of the 
Roman people, and the ftate in which the firft Emperors 
found themfelves on their acceffion to the throne, we will 
difeover reafons that gave rife to this excefs of cruelty and 
tyranny. In defpotic government^, which have been long 
eftablifhed, the fubjedls are difpofed to obey, as much as the 
monarch to command. But the defeendants of the people 
who had given the law to Kings, and difpofed of kingdomis, 
were not prepared for flavery. T'heir early education; the 
hiftory of their country; the books which they read; the 
charafters which they admired; all tended to infpire'"them 
with the admiration of patriotifm, and the love of liberty *. 
Even the Emperor Antonius ranks Brums among the models 
of perfedl virtue. 

Such being the fpint of'the Romans, the fituatiori of tijg 
Emperors, who were originally on a level with the peo , 
tended to precipitate them into crimes. The forms of a iP 
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eftabliflied monarchy command veneration as well as obe¬ 
dience ; and hereditary fucceflion removes the idea of compe- 
titi/-s for the crown. But the Roman Emperors, having no 
rights but what they had ufurped, faw a rival in every wealthy 
Patrician; and, depending on the army, foreboded a fucceflbr' 
whenever a General was victorious. Hence the aflaflination 
of the moft illnftrious citizens. 

Auguftus was fuccceded by 'Piberius his fon- 
in-law, whofe tyranny became infupportable, and A. D. 14. 
he was aflaffinated in the 23d year of his reign. 

The Romans Were, at this time, arrived at the higheft 
pitch of effeminacy and vice. The wealth of almoft every 
nation of the empire, having for fome time, circulated thro’ 
the city, brought with it the luxuries peculiar to each coun¬ 
try ; fo that Rome prefented a deteftable piCture of various 
pollution. 

In this reign lived Appicius, fo well known for having re¬ 
duced gluttony into a fyjlem. Some of the notorious in tliis 
way, thought it no fhame to give near an hundred pounds 
for a fingle filh, and exhauft a fortune of fifty thoufand 
pounds in one entertainment. Diflipation of every other 
kind kept pace with this; while the deteftable folly of the 
times thought it was refining upon pleafure to make it un¬ 
natural. ^ 

There were at Rome men called Spintri^ whole foie bu- 
finefs it was, to ftudy new modes of pleafure j and thefe were 
univerfally favourites of the great. 

The people had, for fome years, been accuftomed to live 
in idlenefs, upon the donations of the Emperor; and, being 
fatisfied with fubfiftence, entirely gave up their freedom.— 
“ After the death of Auguftus,” fays a celebrated hiftorian, 
“ the Romhn people ran headlong into flavery.” 

In the eighteenth year of this monarch’s reign, our Savi¬ 
our Jesus Christ fufFered<leath on the crofs. Soon after 
his death, Pilate wrote to Tiberius an account of his paflion, 
refurreClion, and miracles; upon which the Emperor made a 
• report of the whole to the fenate, defiring that Chrift might 
be accounted a God by the Romans. But the fenate being 
difpleafed that the propofal had not come firft from them- 
felves, refufed to admit of his apetheojis-, alledging an ancient 
law, which gave them the fuperintendance 2ul matters of 
religion. They even went fo far as, by an edidl, to com¬ 
mand, that all Chriftians Ihould leave the city. But Tibe¬ 
rius, by another edi£t, threatened death to all fiich as Ihould 
accufe them; by which means, they continued unmolefted 
during the reft of his reign. 
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Caius Caligula, the fucceflbr of Tiberius, ex- 
A. D. 3S. ceeded his predeceflbr in all manner of diffipa- 
tion and profligacy; but in martial affairs he was 
much his inferior. He is famous, however, for a mock, expe- 
idition that he made againft the Germans. After arriving 
at that part of the low countries oppofite to Britain, he re¬ 
ceived into his proteflion a fugitive prince of that ifland, and 
fent jjompous letters to the fenate, giving an account of the 
happy conqueft of the whole kingdom. Some time after, 
making the foldiers fill their helmets with pebbles and cockle- 
fhells, which he called the fpoils of the ocean, he returned 
to the city to demand a triumph ; and, when that honour was 
denied him by the fenate, he fell into the moft extravagant cru¬ 
elties. He was fo far from entertaining any defire to benefit 
the public, that he often complained of his ill fortune, becaufe 
no fignal calamity happened in his time ; and made it his con- 
llant wifh, that either the utter deftru£tion of an army, or 
fome plague, famine, earthquake, or other extraordinary de- 
folation might continue the memory of his reign to fucceed- 
ing ages. He had another more comprehenfive wifh, that 
all the Romans had but one neck, that he might ftrike it off 
at one blow. His common phrafe was, “ Let them hate me, 
“ fo they fear me.” 

The luxuries of former princes were fimplicity itfelf, when 
compared to thofe which Caligula pradfifed. He contrived 
new ways of bathing, where the richeft oils and moft preci¬ 
ous perfumes were exhaufted with the utmoft profufion. He 
found out difhes of immenfe value, and had even jewels, as 
we are told, diflblved among his fauces. He fometimes had 
fcrvices of pure gold prefented before his guefts inftead of 
ineat, obferving, “ That a man Jhould be an aeconomiji or an 
“ Emperor,” 

The expenfive manner in which he maintained his hoj fc 
will give fome idea of his domeftic ctconomy. He built it 
a liable of marble, and a manger of ivory. Whcjiever this 
animal, which he called Incitatus, was to run, he placed fen- 
tinels near its ftable, the night preceding, to prevent its 
/lumbers from being broken. He appointed it an houfe, fur¬ 
niture, and a kitchen, in order to treat all its vifitors with 
proper refpeft. The Emperor fometimes invited Incitatus 
to his own table, prefented it with gilt oats, and wine in a 
golden cup. ■ He often fwore by the fafety of his horfe ; and 
It is faid he Would have appointed it to the confullhip, had he 
nqt been prevented by death. 

■ His behaviour compelled his fubjcifts to cut him off, for 
fife fecurity of their own perfons, after a fliort reign of three 
years, ten months, and eight days. “ Nature feemed to have 
'*■''' “brought 
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** brought him forth,” fays a philofophic writer, to fliow 
“ what was poffible to be produced, from the greateft vice 
“y'upported by the greateft authority 

' ^s foon as the death of Caligula was made public, it pro- ’ 
duced the greateft confufion in all parts of the city. The 
confpirators, who only aimed at dcftroying a tyrant, without 
attending to a fucceflbr had all fought iiifety by retiring ta 
private places. 

The fenate aftembled, in the capitol, to debate about ex- 
tinguifhing the name and family of the Casfars, and reftoring 
the commonwealth to the old conftitution. But one of thfi 
foldiers, who were employed to ranfack the palace, lighting 
accidentally upon Claudius, uncle to the late Emperor, who 
had hid himfelf in a corner bei)ind the hangings, pulled him 
out to the reft of his gang, and recommended him as the fittelt 
perfon in the world to be Emperor. All were much pleafed 
at the motion; and taking him along with them by force, they 
lodged him among the guards. But, as they could not agree 
among themfelves, and the multitude cried out for one go¬ 
vernor, they were at laft obliged to confirm the eledtion of 
the foldiers. To this they were the lefs averfe, 
betaufe they had pitched upon fuch an eafy A. P. 42. 
prince, as would be wholly at their commatid 
and difpofal. 

The conqueft of Britain was the nroft remarkable aft of 
his time, owing partly to an expedition which he made in 
perfon ; but chiefly to the valour of his officers. 

The Britons, under their king Caraftacus, were the moft 
formidable opponents the Roman generals had ever yet en¬ 
countered. This brave barbarian not only made a gallant 
defence, but often feemed to claim a doubtful viflory. Hav¬ 
ing removed the feat of war into the moft inacceffible parts 
of the country, he kept the Romans in continual alarm, for 
nine years. The Britons, however, being at laft entirely 
routed, the wife and daughter of Caraftacus were taken pri- 
foners; and he feeking refuge from Cartifmandua, queen of the 
Brigantes, was treacheroufly delivered up to the conquerors. 
When he was brought to Rome, nothing could exceed rthc 
curiofity of the people to behold a man who had, for fo many 
years, braved the power of the empire. On his part, he tefti- 
fied no marks of bafe dejeflion; but, as he was led through 
the ftreets, happening to obferve the fplendour of every ob- 
jeift around him; « Alas,” cried he, « how is it poffible, 

‘‘ that people poflelTcd of fuch magnificence at home, could 
“ think of envying Caraflacus an humble cottage in Britain!” 
When he was brought before the Emperor, while the other 
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captives fued for pity, with the moft' abjeft lamentations, 
Charaftacus Hood before the tribunal with an intrepid air, and 
feemed rather willing to except of pardon than meanly folf u- 
tous of fuing for it. Claudius had the generofity to pardoV 
him, and he returned into Britain. 

Men of narrow capacities and feeble minds, are only good 
or evil, as they happen to fall into the hands of virtuous or 
vicious guides; and, unhappily for him, his diredfors were, 
to the lalt degree, abandoned and infamous. The chief of 
thefe was his wife, Meflalina, whofe name is almoft become 
a common appellation to women of abandoned charadters. 
However, fhe was not lefs remarkable for her cruelties than 
her lufts, as by her intrigues fhe deftroyed many of the moft 
illuftrious families of Rome. 

Incited by many of the principal men of Rome, Camillus, 
the lieutenant-governor of Dalmatia, openly rebelled againft 
Claudius, and affumed the title of Emperor. The cruelty 
of Meflalina and her minions, upon this occafion, feemed to 
have no bounds. They fo wrought upon the Emperor’s fears 
and fufpicions, that numbers were executed without trial or 
proof; and fcarce any, even of thofc who were but fufpedled, 
efcaped, unlefs by ranfomiiig their lives with their fortunes. 

Among the number who were put to death on this occa¬ 
fion, I cannot help mentioning the pathetic cataftrophe of 
Petus, and his faithful wife Arria. Cccina Petus was one of 
thofe unfortunate men, who joined w'ith Camillus againft the 
Emperor; and who when his affbeiate was flain by the army, 
had endeavoured to efcape into Dalmatia. However, he was 
there apprehended, and put on board a fhip, in order to be 
conveyed to Rome. Arria, who had been long the partner of 
his affediions and misfortunes, entreated his keepers to be 
taken in the fame veflel with her hufband. “ It is ufual,” 
Ihe faid, “ to grant a man of his quality a few flaves, to drefs, 
“ and undrefs, and attend him; but I will perform all thefe 
“ offices, and fave you the trouble of a more numerous re- 
“ tinue.” Her fidelity, however, could not prevail. She 
therefore hired a filherman’s bark, and thus kept company 
with the Ihip in which her hufband was conveyed through 
the voyage. They had an only fon, equally remarkable for 
the beauty of his perfon, and the redtitude of his difpofition. 
This youth died^t the time his father was confined to his bed 
by a dangerous difeafe. The affedfionate Arria, however, con¬ 
cealed her fon’s death, and in her vifits to her hufband teftified 
no marks of fadnefs. Being afked how her fon did, fhe repli¬ 
ed, that he was at reft, and only left her hufband’s chamber 
to give a vent to her tews. When Petus was condemned to 
2 die. 
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die, and the orders were that he fhould put an end to his own 
life, Arria ufed every art to infpire him with refolution; and, 
^length, finding him continue timid and wavering, fhe took 
^e«poniard, and ftabbed herfelf in his prefence, prefented it 
to him, faying, “ It gives no pain, my Petus.” 

MelTalina, upon the difcovery of her illicit amours, laid 
violent hands upon herfelf; when Claudius marricdAgrippina, 
the daughter of his brother Germanicus. Her chief aim now 
was to gain the fuccclfion in favour of her fon Nero, and to 
fet afide the claims of young Britannicus, fon to the Emperor 
and Mellalina. For this purpofe fhe married Nero to the 
Emperor’s daughter, Oftavia, a few days after her own mar¬ 
riage. Her next care was to increafe her fon’s popularity, 
by giving him Seneca for a tutor. This excellent man, by 
birth a Spaniard, had been b.anifhed into the ifland of Corfica 
by Claudius, upon the falfe teffimony of MelTalina, who had 
accufed him of adultery with Julia, the Emperor’s niece. 
The people loved and admired him for his genius, but ftill 
more for his ftridl morality; and a part of his reputation, 
therefore, devolved to his pupil. 

Agrippina, being one day told by an aftrologer, that Nero 
would be Emperor, and yet the caufe of her death ; “ Let 
“ him kill me,” anfwered fhe, “ provided he reigns 
In order to make room for him, fhe refolved to poifon her 
hufband. The poifon was given the Emperor among mufh- 
rooms, a difh he was particularly fond of. Shortly after hav¬ 
ing eaten, he dropt down infcnfible; but this caufed no alarm, 
as it was ufual with him to fit eating till he had ftupified all 
his faculties, aiid was obliged to be carried to his bed from 
the table. His conftitution, however, feemed to overcome 
the efFedfs of the poifon, when Agrippina diredled an aban¬ 
doned phyfician, who was her creature, to thruft a poifoned 
feather down his throat, under pretence of making him vomit; 
which foon put a period to his life. 

The reign of this Emperor, feeble and impotent as it was, 
produced no great calamities in the ftate, fince his cmelties 
were chiefly levelled at thofe about his perfon. The lift of 
the inhabitants of Rome, at this time, amounted to fix mil¬ 
lions eight hundred and forty thoufand fouls; a number equal, 
perhaps, to two thirds of alTthe people of England, at this 
day. In fuch a concourfe, it is not to be ^oubted but every 
virtue and every vice muft come to their higheft pitch of re¬ 
finement ; and, in fail, the condudl of Seneca feems an in- 
ftance of the former, and that of Mellalina of the latter. 
However, the general charader of the times was that of edr- 
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ruption ajid luxury 5 for wherever there is a great fuperfluity 
of wealth, there will alfo be feen a thoufaiid vicious modes of 
exhauiting it. The military fpirit of Rome, though much re¬ 
laxed from its former feverity, ftill continued to awe luari. 
kind; and though, during this reign, the woi ld might be 
juftly faid to be without a head, yet the terror of the Roman 
name alone kept mankind in their obedience. 

Nero, though but foventeen years of age, be- 
A. D. 35. gan his reign with tl^e general approbation of 
mankind. While he continued to act by the 
counfcls of Seneca, his tutor, and Burrhus his general, his 
government has always been confidered as a model for I'uc- 
ceeding princes. A famous Emperor ♦ ufed to fay, “ That 
« for the firft five years of this prince, all otfier governments 
« came fhort of his.” In fadt, the young monarch knew fo well 
how to conceal his innate depravity, that his neareft friends 
could fcarcely perceive his virtues to be affumed. He ap¬ 
peared juft, liberal, and humane. When a warrant for the 
execution of a criminal was brought to him to be figned, ho 
was heard to cry out, with a feeming ermcern, “ Would t<} 

Heaven that 1 had never learned to write.”. 

Afterwards, however, he a(Sted in fo cruel and ridiculous 
a manner, that his name is odious to this day. He wantonly 
took away the lives of the belt and wifeft perfons, not fpaiing 
his tutor Seneca, nor even his own motJur. It is faid, that 
he fet fire to the city of Rome, and took delight to fee it burn. 
He ftood upon an high tower, during the continuance of the 
ftames, enjoying the fight, and repeating, in a player’s habit, 
and in a theatrical manner, fomc verfes upon the deftrudfiort 
of Troy. As a proof of his guilt upon this occafion, none 
were permitted to lend any affillance towards extinguiftiing 
the flames; and fevcral perfons were feen fetting fire to the 
hoLifes, alledging, that they had orders for what they did. 
However this be, the Emperor ufed every art to throw the 
odium of fo deteftable an action from himfelf, and to fix it 
upon the Chfiftians, who were at that time gaining ground 
in Rome. Nothing could be more dreadful than t£e perfe- 
cuticn raifed againft them upon this falfe accufation. Some 
were covered witn the fkins of wild beafts ; and, in that figure, 
devoured by dogs. Some were crucified, and others burnt 
alive. “ When the day was not fufiicient for their tortures, 
“ the flames in v^hich they perifhed ferved to illuminate the 
“ night + while Nero, drefled in the habit of a chariot.Lcr, 
regaled iumfelf with their tortures from his gardens ; and en¬ 
tertained the people at one time with their fuffering, at an- 
pther with the circus-games. In this perfecution, St. Paul 
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wras beheaded; and St. Peter was crucified with his head 
downwards ; whicli death he chofe, as being more diftionoiir- 
ahle than that of his divine mafter, The inhuman monfter, 
/tmijCcious of being fufpedied of burning the city, in order to 
free himfelf from the fcandal, took great care to rebuild it even 
with greater beauty than before. 

Nero’s fubjedfs having groaned under his tyranny fourteen 
years, and not able to endure it longer, put an end both to 
that and his life at once. 

The rejoicings at Rome, upon his death, were as great as 
thc.fe upon his accelfion. All perfons came running into the 
llreets to congratulate each other upon the death of the ty¬ 
rant ; drefled in the manner of flaves, who had been juft fet 
free. 

Sergius Galha, who was then in Spain with 
his legions, was chofen Emperor by the foldiers, A. D. 69. 
and confimied by the fenate. His great age and 
his feverity were the caufes of his ruin; the firft of which 
rendered him contemptible, and the other odious. In or¬ 
der to appeafe the people he adopted Pifo. But Otho, who 
had expeifted that honour, and was now enraged a]t his 
difappointment, upon application to the foldiers, eafily pro¬ 
cured the murder of the old prince and his adopted fon. In 
this manner was he advanced to the imperial dignity. 

Otho, however, did not reign long ; for, Vitellius making 
head agaiuft him, three battles were fought between them, 
in which Otho was vidiorious; but, in the fourth, he was 
defeated and laid violent hands on himfelf, in the thirty-eighth 
year of his age. 

Aldus Vitellius, returning viefor to Rome, was 
faluted Emperor by the fenate. His luxury and A. D.70. 
cruelty foon made him fo odious, that the people 
rebelled agalnft him; and, after treating him with the vileft 
indignities, threw his dead body into the Tiber, after a fhort 
reign of eight months and five days. An elegant biographer * 
compares this Emperoi, and his two predcceilbrs, “ to the 
“ kings in tragedies, v/ho juft appear upon the ftage, and 

then are deflroyed.” 

Vitellius was the only tyrant, who entered upon his com¬ 
mand with cruelty. Nero and Caligula gave the beginnings 
of their reign to mercy and juftice. But this monfter was 
firft advanced for Ids vices ; began his government with cru¬ 
elty ; continued it with univerfai deteftation j and died, to the 
fatisfaiftion of all mankind. 
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CHAP XLIII. 

Vefpafian.-—Siege oj yerufalem.— ObJllnacy and Dijiref^ if 
the beJieged.—The temple taken and burnt.—The Sanituary 
rifled by Titus.—Jerufalem rafcd to the Ground. 

V ESPASIAN rofe by his merit from a mean 
original, and at an advanced age, to the Em¬ 
pire, He was declared Emperor by the unanimous 
confent, both of the fenate and the army; and meflengers 
were difpatched to him in Egypt, requefting his prefence at 
Rome, and teftifying the utmoft deiire for his government. 
Before he fet out, he gave his fon 7 ’itus the command of the 
army that was to lay nege to Jerufalem; while he went for¬ 
ward, and was met many miles from Rome by all the fenate, 
and near half the inhabitants, who gave the fmcereft teftimo- 
nies of their joy, in having an Emperor of fo great and expe¬ 
rienced virtues. Nor did he, in the leaft, difappoint their 
expedlations; being equally affiduous in rewarding merit, ifi 
reforming the manners of the citizens ; and fctting them the 
beft example in his own. 

In the mean time, Titus carried on the war againft the 
Jews with vigour. This obftinate and infatuated people 
had long refolved to refill the Roman power, vainly hoping 
to find protedlion from Heaven, which their impieties had 
utterly offended. 'Fheir own hiftorian * reprefents them, as 
arrived at the higheft pitch of iniquity; while famines, earth¬ 
quakes, and prodigies, all confpired to forebode their approach¬ 
ing ruin. Nor was at fuffieient that heaven and earth feemed 
combined againft them; they had the moll bitter dilTenfions 
among themfelves; and were fplit info two parties, which 
robbed and deftroyed each other with impunity; Hill pillag¬ 
ing, and, at the fame time, boalling their zeal for the religion 
of their anceftors. 

At the head of one of thofe parties was an incendiary, whole 
name was John. This fanatic affedled fovereign power, 
and filled the whole city of Jerufalem, and all the towns 
around, with tumult and pillage. In a Ihort time, a new fac¬ 
tion arofe, headed by one Simon, who gathering together 
multitudes of robbers and murderers, who had fled to the 
mountains, attacked many cities and towns, and reduced all 
Idumea under his power. Jerufalem, at length, became the 
theatre in which thefe two demagogues began to exercife their 
mutual animofity; John was pollelled of the temple while 
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Simon was admitted into the city; both equally enraged 
againft each other; while daughter and devallation fol¬ 
lowed their pretenfions. Thus did a city, formerly celc- 
Jsrafed for peace and unity, become a feat of tumult and con- 
fufion. 

It was in this miferable fituation, when Titus encamped 
before it with his conquering army, and began his operations 
about fix furlongs from the place. It was at the feaft of the 
paflbver, when Jerufalem was filled with an infinite number 
of people, who had come from all parts to celebrate that 
great folemnity, that Titus undertook to befiege it. His 
prefence produced a temporary reconciliation between the 
contending faiSIions within ; fo that they unanimoufly re- 
folved to oppofe the common enemy firft, and then decide 
their domeftic quarrels at a more convenient feafon. Their 
firft fally, which was made with much fury and refolution, 
put the Romans into great diforder, and obliged them to 
abandon their camp aticl fly to the mountains. However, 
rallying immediately after, the Jews were forced back into 
the city; whilft Titus in perfon (hewed furprifing inftanccs 
of valour and condudt. 

Thefe advantages over the Romans, only renewed in the 
befieged their piivate vengeance. A tumult enfued in the 
Temple, in which feveral of both parties were flain. And 
in this manner, upon every remiffion from without, the fac¬ 
tions of John and Simon violently raged againft each other 
within; agreeing only in their refolution to defend the city 
againft the Romans. 

Jerufalem was ftrongly fortified by three Walls on every fide, 
except where it was fenced by deep vallies. Titus began by 
battering down the outward wall, which, after much fatigue 
and danger, he cftedlcd ; all the time fhewing the greateft 
clemency to the Jews, and offering them repeated affuranccs 
of pardon. But this infatuated people refufed his preferred 
kindnefs with contempt, and imputed his humanity to his 
fears. Five days after the commencement of the fiege, 
Titus b:oke through the fccond wall, and though driven 
back by the befieged, he recovered his ground, and made 
preparations for battering the third wall, which was their laft 
defence. But firft he fent Jofephus, theif countryman, into 
the city to exhort them to yield, who ufing all his eloquence 
to peruiade them, was only reviled with feSffs and reproaches. 
The fiege was, therefore carried on with greater vigour than 
before ; and feveral batteries for engines were raifed, which 
were no fooner built, than they were deftroyed by the enemy. 
At length it was refolved in council, to furround the whole city 
with a trench, and thus prevent all relief and fuccours from 
abroad. This, which was quickly executed, feemed no 
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way to intimidate the Jews. Though famine and peftilence, 
its neceflary attendant) began now to make the moft horrid 
ravages within the walls, yet this defperate people ftill r^:- 
folved to hold out. Though obliged to live upon the'moft 
fcanty and unwholefome food, though a bulhel of corn was 
fold for fix hundred crowns, and the holes and fewers were 
ranfacked for carcafes, that had long fince grown putrid, yet 
they were not to be moved. The famine raged at laft to 
fuch an exccfs, that a woman of diftindtion in the city, 
boiled her own child, and ate it. When this horrid account 
came to the ears of Titus, he declared that he would bury 
fo abominable a crime in the ruins of their ftate. In con-r 
fequcnce of this refolution, he cut down all the woods within 
a confiderable diftance of the city, and caufing more batte¬ 
ries to be railed, at length battered down the wall, and in 
five days entered the citadel by force. Thus reduced to the 
very verge of ruin, the remaining Jews ftill deceived them- 
felves with abfurd and delufive expediasions, while many 
falfe prophets impofed upon the multitude, declaring, they 
fhould foon have afliftance from' God. The heat of the bat¬ 
tle was now, therefore, gathered round the inner wall of 
the Temple, while the defendants defperately combated from 
the top. Titus was anxious to fave this beautiful ftrudture, 
but a foldier calling a brand into fome adjacent buildings, 
the fire communicated to the Temple; and notwithftanding 
the utmoft endeavours on both fides, the whole edifice was 
quickly confumed. The fight of the Temple in ruins effec¬ 
tually lerved to damp the ardour of the Jews. They began 
to perceive that Heaven had forfaken them, while their cries 
and lamentations echoed from the adjacent mountains. Even 
thofe who were almoft expiring, lifted up their dying eyes to 
bewail the lofs of their temple, which they valued more than 
life itfelf. 

Titus having entered the fandluary, or moft holy place, 
found fu:h rich and fumptuous utenfils and other wealth, as 
pven exceeded all that had been told him of it. Out of the 
former he faved the golden candleftick, the table of fhew- 
bread^ the altar of perfumes, all of pure gold, and the book 
or volume of the law wrapped up in a rich gold tiffiie. Af¬ 
ter he came out of the facred place, fome other foldiers fet 
fire to it, and then plundered it, tearing off" the gold plating 
of the gates and flmbcr-work, and carrying olF every thing 
of value they could find. An horrid mallacre followed fooji 
after, in which a great many thoufands perilhed, fome by the 
flames, others by the fell from the battlements, and a greater 
number by the enemy’s fworcl, none of any age, fex, or qua¬ 
lity, being (pared by the enraged ibidiers, who did not ceale 
e, burning 
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Tsurning and butchering till they had deftroyed all except two 
of the Temple gates, and that part of the court which was 
epftiued foi tlic f.’omcn. The Jews, in memory of this de- 
itr« ihoii, keep a foleinn fall on the ninth of the momn Ab, 
anfwering in part to our Auguft, which lafts full twenty- 
four hours; during which time they neither eat, drink, nor 
ufe the leaflr refreihment. 

The moll rcfolule of the Jews Hill endeavoured to defend 
phe upper and ftronger part of the city, named Sion, but 
Titus with his battering engines, foon made himfelf entire 
mailer of the place. Jonn and Simon were taken from the 
vaults where they had concealed themfdves; the former was 
condemned to perpetual imprifonment, and the latter referved 
to grace tlieconqueror’s'triumph. 'I'hegreatell part of the 
populace were put to the fvvord, and the ciy'was entireljr 
razed hy tb.e plough ; fo that according to our Saviour’s pro- . 7 ,, 
^llecy~n®t"one'irb'v- remained up'.n another. 'I'hus, after 
a liege of fix months, this noble city was totally deftroyed, 
having flou' . yed, under the peculiar direclion of Heaven, 
above two ihoufand years, d he numbers who perilhed in 
this fieg.’, amounted to “ above a million of fouls, and the 
“ captives toalmOll an hundred thoufimd The temporal 
Hate of the Jews “ended with their city; while the wretched 
furvivort were banifhed, fold, and difperfed into all parts of 
the world. 

Upon the taking of Jeriifalcm, the foldiers would have 
crowned 'I'itus as conqueror, but he modcllly refufed the 
honour, ailedging, that he was only an inllrumcnt in the 
hand of Heaven, which manifeftly declared its wrath' againll 
the Jews. At Rome, hbvvcver, all men’s mouths were 
filled with the praifes of th" conqueror, who had not only 
Ihewed himfelf an excellent general, but a courageous com¬ 
batant; his return, therefore, in triumph, in ctmipaiiy with 
his father, was marked with all the magniScence and joy 
that was in the power of men to c'xprcfs. All tilings that 
were elleemcd valuable or beautiful among men, wire 
brought to adorn this great folcmnity. Among the rich 
fpoils were expofed vaft: quantities o( gold, taken out of the 
Temple; hut the Book of the Edoly I^aw was not the leaft 
remarkable among the magnificent prolufioii. This was the 
firft time that ever Rome faw the father and the fon triumph 
together. A triumphal arch was crecled*upoii this occafion, 
on which were deferibed all the vidtories of Titus over 
the Jews. It remains almoft entire to this day. Vefpalian 
iikcKvife built a Temple to Peace, wherein were depolited 
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Rioft of the Jewifli fpoils ; and having now calmed all com¬ 
motions in every part of the empire, he '{hut up the temple 
of Janus, which had been open about five or fix years. 

• Vefpafian having thus given fecurity and peace to<.the. 
empire, refolved to corre< 9 : numberlefs abufes, which had 
grown up under the tyranny of his predecefTors. He began 
with reftraining the licentioufnefs of the army. He ordered 
a young officer to be broke for being perfumed, declaring 
he had rather he had flunk of garlick. When fome military 
meflengers defired money to buy flioes, he ordered thern, for 
the future, to perform their journies barefoot. He abridged 
the procelles which had been carried to an unreafonable 
length, in the courts of juftice. 

He fettled a conftant falary of an hundred thoufand fefter- 
ces upon the teachers of rhetoric. Quintilian, the orator, 
and Pliny, the naturalift, flouriflied in his reign, and were 
highly efteemed by him. 

He was no lefs an encourager of all other excellencies in 
art; and invited the greateft mafters and artificers from all 
parts of the world, making them confiderable prefents, as he 
found occafion. 

Vefpafian having reigned ten years, loved hy his 
A. D. 79. fubjecis, and defcrving their afredfion, died a na¬ 
tural death, and was peaceably fucceeded by Titus 

his fon. 

“ Me was a man, in whom power made no alteration, ex- 
“ ccpt in giving him tlie opportunity of doing good equal to 
‘•'■ his will 

Pliry. 
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CHAP. XVI, 

Of the internal Dlvifions of Greece, the P eloponnefian tVai\ 
and the Surrender of Athens to the Lacedccmonians. 

T he great fuccefs of Cimon, at the river EurymedSn, 
gave new luftre to his already popular and heroic cha¬ 
racter-. Atlicns, enriched and adorned with the Perfian fpoils, 
profecuted, under his liberal adminiilration, new fchenics of 
wealth, of glory, and ambition. Commerce, conquclt, and 
colonization, equally occupied her views ; and being now 
unrivalled miftrcl's of the Grecian fees, fhe rapidly preffed 
forward in her n val career. 

The firft objedt that engaged the avidity of the Athenians, 
was a territory on the coail of Thrace, containing gold 
mines. That territory belonged to the ifland of Thafus; 
and fomc difpute having arifen with the Thafians, concerning 
the trade to thofe coalfs, they withdrew themfelves from the 
maritime league. Cimon feized this occafion of quarrel to 
afTemble the confederate fleet; failed to the refradtory ifland; 
defeated the Thafian fquadron, and difcmbarked a llrong 
body of forces. But the Thafians after lofing a battle on land, 
took refuge within their walls, and made anobftinatc refiftancc. 

After h.aving fuflained a fiege for three years, they furren- 
dered. 7 'he terms were, “ I'hat the Thafians fliould level 
“ their walls; give up their armed fliips ; pay to the naval 
“ confederacy, and to Athens as the head of that confedcra- 
“ cy, the whole arrears-of their ftipulatcd contribution for 
“ the public fervice : furnifli their proportion pundfually in 
“ future, and quit all pretenflons to their territory on the 
“ continrnt, and to the mines.” 

intcftinc diviftons, ho-.vcver, again diflurbed the quiet of 
Greece ; for whiiil: fhe Athenians conquered their commo.n 
enemy, the envy of their neighbours, cfpecially the Lacedae- 
nrenians, increafed, many provinces alfq revolted from the 
dominion of Athens, and a general iiattlcwas fought between 
the Spartans and the Athenians at Coronea in Boeotia, with 
creat change of fortune on both hues, in the year before 
C'hrifl: 470. Af length rd! parties being tired, peace was again 
concluded betv/een Athens and Sparta for thirty years, in 
v.'hich the allies on both Tides were alfo included. 

Pericles, who was chief in the command of the Athenian 
aimj, improved his interefl: with the people, beautified the 

city, 
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city, and exhibited public feafts; he a!fo repaired the temple 
of Minerva, which had been burnt by the Periians; and 
Athens became the admiration of ftrangers, and the envy of 
her neighbours. 

Pericles embraced every political occafKir. to exalt the 
power of Athens, and weakeit that of Sparta; at the fame 
time that he employed the forces of the llatc in naval expe¬ 
ditions. 

While Athens was flourifliing under the adminiftration of 
Pericles, in all the ufoful and ornamental arts, a war broke 
out between the Samians and Milefians concerning Prienc. 
The Milefians having been worfted in the holfile compni- 
tion, had recourfe to the Athenians, to whom they gricvoully 
complained againft the Samians. In this complaint fome 
private citizens of Samos joined; feemingly dillatished witli 
the predominance of the aridocratical party in the govern¬ 
ment of that city and ifland. The Athenians, therefore putting 
to fea with a confiderable fleet, l.inded upon Samos, where 
they eftabliflred a democracy ; and exadfed from the Samians 
fifty boys, and an equal number of grown men, as holtages. 

'Thefe hoftages the Athenians depoflted at Lemnos. And, 
on the departure of their fleet from Samos, they left a garri- 
fon in the capital, to f-cure the obedience of the ifland. Put 
' a body of Samians, who would not fubmit to the new form 
of government, and who had fled to the continent, having 
gained the confidence of the moff powerfid citizens of Samos, 
and the friendili'p of Piifuthnes, the Perfian governor of Sar¬ 
dis, palled over by night into their native city. They firil 
diredted their efforts agtiinll the popular party, and got a 
majority of them fecured through ariflocmtical influence. 
^'hey next conveyed away, by itealth, the Samian hoftages 
from Lemnos; then openly revolted, and deliveied the Athe¬ 
nian garrifon, with its officers, to Piflurhnes. illated with 
this fuccefs, the Samians prepared to renew the w.ar againft 
Miletus; the Byzantines having joined them, in their rcfift- 
ance to the authority of Athens. 

The Athenians were no fooncr informed of that revolt 
and its confequences, than they fent againft Samos a fleet of 
fixty oallies. But a divifion of fixtecn fail was dtgtached for 
otherIhrvices; to lie off the coal! of Caria, and ob- 

ferve the motions of a Phoenician fquadron, and others to 
fleer for Chios and Lefbos, and there give* a fummons for 
aid. The remaining forty fail, commanded by^ Pencles apd 
nine colleagues, gave battle, near the ifle of 1 ragia, to the 
Samian fleet, coiThfting of feventy fail, twenty of which had 
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land forces on board, and gained a fignal vidfory. The Saro<an 
fleet was then on its way from Miletus. 7 'wenty lail after¬ 
ward arrived from Athens, to reinforce the fleet under Peri¬ 
cles, and twenty-five from Chios and Lefbos. Encouraged 
by this acceflion of ftrength, the Athenians and their allies 
landed on the ifland of Sarnos, difeomfited the Saiiijans in 
battle, inverted their capital by land, and at the f;.me time 
blocked it up by fea. But Pericles withdrew fixty fail of the 
confederate fleet from this fervice, and ftecred with all ex¬ 
pedition fer the coaft of Caria, on being intornicd that a 
Phoenician fleet was coming to the relief oi' S.imos. 

During the aVifencL- of the Athenian naval commander, the 
Samians manned their fleet; quitted the harbour, ftmk the 
Ihips rtationed to guard it, and defeated all thofc that at¬ 
tempted to oppofe them. Having thus vietorioufly accem- 
plilhed their purpofes, by beating off the confederate fleet, 
they remained mailers of their own haven for fouiteen days ; 
during tvhich time they made what importations or exporta¬ 
tions they thought fit. But on the return of Periclts their 
harbour was again blocked up. And lie having received frelh 
fupplies from Athens, in forty fhips, under Thucydides, Ag- 
iion, and Phorinio, with twenty fail, under 'Flepolemus and 
Anticles, befules thirty from Ciiios and Lefbos, the Samians 
found fnther rclillance impraiSicable. I'hcv, ihcitforc, hav¬ 
ing fuftained a liege for almoft nine months, furrendered on 
the following terrnr,; “That they fhould deinolifli their walls ; 
“ give hortages; deliver up their fleet; and reimburll', by 
“ flared payments, the expence of the war*.” d'lic Byzan¬ 
tines alfo ncgociated, and were again received under the pio- 
teclion of tiie Athenian government, on the fume terins their 
obedience had been held, as fubjcdl allies, before their revolt. 

Periclts greatly valued himftlf upon the Samian expedition, 
faying, “ He had, in nine months, done as much againfl the 

city of Ionia, as Agamemnon did in ten years againft 
“ Tioy.” This conqudt, indeed, was of the greateft im¬ 
portance to the Athenians, as the Samians, by the increafe of 
their naval power, were near wrefting the dominion of the 
•fea out of their hands. 

Other commotions happened about this time at Epidam- 
nus, Corcyra, Corinth, and other cities of Greece. 'I’hefe 
quarrels continued with great acrimony, and gave rife at laft 
to a mote general w^ar between the two rival rtates, Athens 
and Spirta, in which all Greece became'parties. Peridlcs, 
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it is thought, promoted thefc troubles, in order to divert the 
general clangour now ra.ifed againft him, lor luwing hinan- 
dered the public money, without giving any account of it. 
'I'he true caiife, however, of the eufning war, inav, with more 
reafon, be aferibed to the jerdoufy conceived by t!io Spartans, 
of 4 he growing power of the'Athenians, after the battle at 
Flata-a; for the Athenians, on the repeated vidlories over 
tffc Perlians, affedted a fuptriority over their neighbours, and 
fet uj) for the fovereign umpiies of (iretce. 

'I'his alfiimption of power in the Athenians gave great of¬ 
fence to the Spartans, and the two ftates became thoroughly 
exafperated againft each other. As they were both now ar¬ 
rived to their moft flourifliing period, the tlifjvutc was for the 
empire of Cirecce, under the pretence of a balance of power, 
and the protection of their confjdcrates. 

'J'hc late league being now dillidvt d, each fide iifed their 
utnioft diligence to ftrengthen themfelvcs by alliances. 'I'he 
Lacedtemonians fecured the fLites of Peloponnefus, as well as 
the Megarians, I’hocians, Locrians, Boeotians,J and other 
ftates without the litmus. On tne fide of the Athenians, 
were the Chians, Lefbiaus, Piattean'^, MeiTeiiians, and other 
Itatcs of Greece; bei'ides a great part of the Grtecinns fet¬ 
tled in Afia. And fo intent were both paitics on the profe- 
cution of this war, that they had recourfe for affiltance to the 
Perfian monarch, againft whom they were both fo lately 
united. Thus was all Greece,, in a manner, drawn into 
this (juarrel, and became auxiliaries to each party, as the dif¬ 
ferent ftates were afteded, or influenced by their peculitu- 
jnt.rcfts. 

I'he Lacedemonians, under Archidamus their general, 
affcmbled at the ifthnuts between Pcloponnefus and Corinth, 
an army of 60,000 men, and advanced within feven miles of 
Athens, before the Athenians ha<] made the ncceilary prepa¬ 
rations to oppofe them. Peiicks was blamed by the Athe¬ 
nians for not leading, them ioto the field ; they charged him 
with cowardice, for not making a f.illy on the enemy ; but 
he Ihut up the city gates, lent out parties of horfe to keep 
the enemy' at a diftance, and ordered a hundred gallics to in- 
feft the coaft of J’eloponnefus. Upon this Archidamus find¬ 
ing he could not bring the Atheni.ins to battle, and that his 
provilion failed, 'after ravaging the country, broke up his 
camp, and returned home. - J he A.tltenians, in their turn, 
made fuccefsful defeents on the coafts of the en iTiy; and 
having drawn over to their lide S;; .les, king ct rhiace, and 
Perdiccas, king of Macedon, were enabled to ace ofi'eniively 
’ ' both 
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both by fca and land. They invaded Megara with their, 
whole force, and laid wafte great part of the enem^i’j country. 
The following fummer Archidamus again invaded Athens 
with the fame force as before; and a plague breaking out in 
the city at the fame time, great numbers of the inhabitants 
were deltroyed. This dreadful misfortune was attributed to 
Pericles, who detained fo great a number of the inhabitants 
within the city; and he at the fame time, failing in an at¬ 
tempt upon Epidaurus, was fined in a large fum, and difmillcd 
from his command. 

Pericles, however, by a florid harangue juftified his con- 
duft, and made fo great an impreffion on the people, that he 
was, in a Ihort time after, reifored to his command, with a 
more abfolute power than he had before enjoyed; but this 
«iew dignity did not long continue; fir Pericles died this year 
of the plague, after having held the adminillration of the af¬ 
fairs of Greece for forty years in the moll fl.ouriiliing time of 
the commonwealth. 

Notvvithftandi.'ig the death of Pericles, and the great dimi¬ 
nution of the Athenian pu'wer by war and pcflilencc, they 
continued to face their enemies, and fitted out a large num¬ 
ber of fhips, to the amount of 250 fail, i'hefe they employ¬ 
ed in different parts, and in carrying on the fiege of Mitylene, 
a fea port in LePoos. The inhabitants of Mitylene, not re¬ 
ceiving the expedled fuccour from the Spartans, furrendered 
at diferetion to the Athenians. On ihe other fide Plataea, 
after being ninety years in alliance with Athens, was furren- 
dered to'the Spartans, and the conquered,on each fide, felt the 
refentinent of the conqueror. Many were executed in cold 
blood ; their lands were laid wallc; their women were ad¬ 
judged to llavery; and their cities reduced to ruin. 

In this manlier, Athens and Peloponnefus, wafting their 
natural ftrength and power, continued the war with different 
fuccefs; and, engaging the Iclfer ftates in their quarrel, 
Greece became the feene of inteftirie broils. At length both 
parties, having loft their generals Cleon a.nd Brafidas in a 
late adlion at Amphipolis in Thrace, feemed difpofed to treat; 
and a peace was concluded in the tenth year of the war be¬ 
tween the two ftates and their confederates, for fifty years. 

This treaty, however, was not well oblerved, efpecially on 
the part of the Lacedasnonians, who but coldly performec^ 
the articles of agi ecmant. Cefules, the confederates of each 
party thought thrmfelvcs not fufficiently regarded, and be¬ 
came in general difcoiuented, and complained that the league 
' between 
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Vietween Athens and Sparta, was a combination only to cn- 
flave the'TJth^r ftates of Greece. 

In this ftate of alFairs, a nephew of Pericies, Alcibiades, 
fon of Clinias, who had a great fhare in the fight at Artemi- 
fium, improved the opportunity to his own advantage, and 
WJij declared general of the Athenian forces. He obliged 
many of the lefler ftates to acknowledsre the fovereignty of 
Athens. Soon after, on an unfuccefsful expedition to Sicily, 
he was fent for home to take his trial, on a charge of pro¬ 
faning the myftcrics of Ceres and Profcrpinc, and breaking 
the images of Mercury. Alcibiades, apprehending the con- 
fcquences, withdrew himfelf to Sparta, and offered his fervicc 
to the Lacedaemonians. The Athenians, at the fame time, 
pronounced judgment of death againft him. 

Alcibiades foon became fufpedled by the Lacedaemonians; 
upon which he retired to I'iff'aphcrnes, the Perfian king’s 
lieutenant, and, by his addrefs, got himfelf into his favour. 
At the fame time the ill fuccefs of the Athenians, in their 
defign on Sicily, caufed great uneaftnefs in Athens. 

'Lhe government was abolifhed, and ufurped hy four hun¬ 
dred. This new cftablifhment of four hundred did not long 
continue, and the government was again altered and commit¬ 
ted to five tkoufand. tfn thefe innovations in the ftate of 
Athens, and the iii fituation of their affairs abroad, Alcibia¬ 
des was recalled, and received in triumph into Athens. He 
was now looked upon as the only man capable of reftoring 
his country to its ancient fplcndor and renown, and was a 
fecond time declared general of their forces both by land and 
fea; but afterwards upon the defeat of the Athenian fleet by 
the Laced.-emonians, under Lyfandcr, Alcibiades fell again 
into difgrace} and he, who was lately regarded as their foie 
protestor, was difearded on a fulpicion that he had not done 
his duty. 

After this, the Athenians had ill fuccefs both by land and 
fea. Their fleet was again defeated at Mytelene, under Co- 
non; and Athens was furrcndcred to the Lacedemonians. 
Thus a period w.is put to the war between Athens and Sparta, 
in the year before Chriil 404, after it had continued twenty- 
feven years with great expence of blood and treafure; and, as 
Mr. Stanyan obfci ves, “ With a ftrange variety of fortune, 
“ and a fpirit of refolution and bravery, on both fides, which 
“ might have been employed to great advantage againft a 
“ foreign enemy.” 

This war between thefe two moft powerful ftates of 
Greece, greatly influenced the pabl.c affairs of the feveral 

provinces j 
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provinces ; the cinflting of their different intercl^.ev-diverted 
their attention from their comrpo-j ftcuritv, and brought on 
thofe inteftine diflbnfions, which cn.l -.1 in the deftrudfion of 
that general liberty they had fo long gloiioufly defended. 

The fate of Athens being determiiied by the defeat of their 
forces, both at land and fea, by Lyfander, and the furrciidcr 
of Athens to the Lacedaemonians, the conquerors preferrijng 
the glory and fafety of Greece in general, to their own 
private refentment, would not deffroy a city that had flood 
Ifrft in fame among th? Grecian flates, but contented them- 
■felvos with making an entire change in the government. 
They placed the power in thirty perfons, commonly called 
the thirty tyrants of Athens. Lyfander after this reduced 
Samos, .and other Grecian cities, to the obedience of the Spar¬ 
tans, and returned in triumph to Sparta, with a great 
number of Athenian gallics, loaded with money and rich fpoils, 
the fruit of his lucccffful compaigns. Lyfander, however, 
incurred the dil’plcafiirc of the Spartans for bringing fo great 
a quantity of gold and filvcr money into the ftatc, contrary 
to the fundamental laws of their country, by v/hich tiie ufe 
of thofe metals are prohibited, left the rigid virtue of the 
Spartans fliould abate, and their minds become efteminate 
and fubjeft to corruption. At the fame time a decree was 
pafled to proferibe the ufe of this money; and it was ordered 
that no coin ihould be current except pieces of iron. 

'I'he government of the thirty tyrants tended chiefly to 
make ihcmfelves abfolute. For this purpofe they obtained a 
gua.'-d from Sparta to fupport their power. They killed 
■J'hcramcncs, one of their colleagues for oppoiing their 
tyrannic proceedings ; many citizens of the greateft intereft, 
or who, by real'on of their wealth or good qualities, were 
mod likely to make head againft them, were cither killed or 
banifhed upon the moft frivolous pretences. In this diftrefs, 
the citizens cafl their thoughts on Alcibiades, under whofc 
government they had aprived at great glory; and were not 
without hopes tliat they might, by his condudl, recover 
their liberty, 'f'he tyrants alfo having the fame apprehenfion, 
ufed every method to get Alcibiades into their power ; and he 
was delivered to the Spartans, at the requeft of Lyfander, on 
a treatv made between them and the Periians, and was mur¬ 
dered by fetting fire to the houfj in which he dwelt. 

This feverity of tfie tyrants was carried to the greateft 
exetfs. Impriibnment and murder were frequent in the 
city, and e\cry one trembled for himfelf and his friends; 
many fought an afylum in other flates j and the Lxed^- 
4 monians 
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njoriians inhumanly puliliflTifJ an edift to prohibit the cities 
of GreciW»^om p;iving them refuge. In this calamitous 
fituation of their a^airs, Thrafybulus, who had been a prin¬ 
cipal commander in the J’eloponnefian war, undcrtooic the 
caufc of his coimrry. He was joined by many citizens who 
bad been banifhed, or had made themfclvcs voluntary exiles; 
and It was agreed to exert themfeh'cs againlt this powerful 
tyrannv. 

They firft feized Phyle, a fmall fort in Attica; and after- 
tcrw.ards Pyrreus, the principal fea port of Athens. The 
Thirty collected their whole ftrength to oppofc this progrefs 
of the citizens ; hut fucetTs attended the caufe of liberty; atrd 
the tyrants were overcome. Critias and Hippomachus, two 
of the chiefs, were killed on the fpot; and, as the army wa«. 
fleeing away, I hralybulus, called to them, “ Not to look 
“ upon him as then' conqueror, hut as their friend. We 
“ are not,” fays he, “ enemies, but fellov/citizens, nor have 
“ we declared v/ar againlt the city, but agaiuft the tyrants.” 

This difeourfe had its proper effect on the army ; and, 
upon their return to Athens, the government of the thirty 
was abolifhed, and in their room ten were chofen, one out 
of every tribe, and the adminiftration of public aflairs was 
committed to them ; but the fume p.i/lion for tyranny fooa 
appeared in thefc new governors, and the change was far 
from producing any good efl'edt. The thirty applied to the 
Lacedaemonians for aid, and Lyfandei' was again fent to 
block up the Pyrreus by fea and land. 

'i'his intent was, in a great meafurc, fiuftrated by Pau- 
finii’S, a Spartan prince, who followed Lyfander under a 
pretence to fupjiort him ; but, having gained iin advantage 
ever the Athpiri.ir.e, Pauf.inias, moved wifn comp.ilhon for 
the deplorable Ih'te of a people and city one. to tiourilliing, 
or from a jealoufy of igy iander’s power, fecretly favoured the 
Athenians, and obtained a peace for them. 

'I'his peace v/as fealc'l in the blood of the tyrants, who 
were all put to the ..cord, and Athens was left in lull 
pofleflion of its liheriy. The ancient government was re- 
cftablifhcd, the exiles were rccalleeh Thrafybulus projiofed 
a general amiiefty, by which the citizens engaged upon oath 
to bury all paft tranf’Jfions in oblivion ; and, by a religious 
obfervance of this falutary ordinance, the public tranquillity 
was fecured, and the whojc community uTiited into one body, 
;ifter it had been the lorn? 'U rh? iitmoif violence andontrave. 
An anicent bilforian olPives, “that as many on b.ith fidcs 
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were deftroyed in eight months, as in the ten years of the 
“ Peloponnefian war, 

Greece being now in a ftate of peace and inactivity, the 
Spartans, flufhcd with their late fiiccefs againft Atheits, began 
to quarrel with the Eleans, a leading people of Peloponpeius, 
on pretence of their aiding the Athenians and other itates 
with whom they were at war. They alfo raifed crmmo'tior.S 
among their neighbours, that they might leffenthLir powei j 
and better maintain the title they now afi'umed of Protettors 
and Arbitrators of all Greece. They likewife fent a large 
army under Agefilaus into Afia, in order to fupport the 
Grecian cities againft the Perfian Monarch, whofe army 
was commanded by Tiftapherncs. The armies engaged near 
the river Padlolus, in Lydia, and Agefilaus gained a fignal 
victory over the enemy, forced their camp, and made himfclf 
mafter of a rich booty. 

The Perfians fenfible of the ill will the ftates of Greece 
bore againft the Spartans, for their late treatment of them, 
began to incenfe the Thebans and other cities againft them. 
The Argives, Corinthians, and Athenians joined in this con-* 
federacy. Thus whilft Agefilaus was profecuting the war 
with advantage in Alia, he was called home to join in the 
defence of his own kingdom, and gained a fecond fignal 
viftory over the 'i'hebans and their allies, at Coronea, in 
Bceotia ; but this vidtory was not decifive enough to put an 
end to hoftilities between them, and frequent incurfions were 
naade into each other’s territorels. 


CHAP. XVII. 

Of the Thebans.—Of the Atchievements of the Grecian States, 
from the rife cf Thebes to the Batil; of Cheeronea. 

W HILE the other cities of G rcece ftruggled for power, 
or contended for glory, the 'I h.bans devoted them- 
felves entirely to their intereft. I'he calamities which the 
Athenians and Spartans occafioned to one another, in their 
ambitious ftruggles for pre-eminence, had, by exhaufting the 
ftrength of thefe republics, augmented the relative inqxrr- 
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t^ce of the furrounding dates. Thebes, in particular, had, 
by furc, J**^ccrtain fteps, arrived at power, and gradually 
extended her authority over the fmaller communities. Athens 
and Sparta, v/atchful to clicck the encroachments of each 
other, had negltcled to prevent the increnfe of a republic, 
wh^e reputation long continued inferior to her real power. 
Wfi?n the Spartans, at length, became fetifible of their error, 
they ached with fuel', an imprudent violence as drove the The¬ 
bans to defpair, and now, having thrown off an odious yoke, 
they threw it off for ever. At this critical period two iliuftri- 
oiis men appeared at the head of their country, to bring tills 
Ihrcngth into exertion, and gave a direction to the fpiilt of 
the people. Thvfe were Pclopidas and Epaminendas. 

A fevere pcrfecution, to which the difciples of Pythagoras 
had been expeded in Italv, compelled ihofe few who could 
efcape from the barbarity of thedr enemies to take fhcltcr in 
Greece. In this native foil of fciencc they found protedhion 
and rcfpc( 5 t, and were en'p'oycd in inftrudhing youth in the 
principles of their phiiofojihy. Hence the- Theban Pair-, as 
thtfe heroes are called, found preceptors who pointed out the 
path which leads to virtue and to glory. 

During the intefiine broils of the Grecian Hates, the 
Afiatic cities revolted from the Spartans; and indi ed Greece 
leems, at this time to hav'c been cntirel}' convulfed and dif- 
ordered. The jai ring intereffs and ffrugglcs of each Hate 
for power, put all in confufion, and they turned the edge of 
the fword againff themfdvcs ; faifbion and corruption, fraud 
and violence, daily increaf d among them ; and ncit being able 
to decide their own quarrels, they fatally cailtd in the aflift- 
atice of foreign pow'cis; for as each pe'‘jie found tnemfelves 
diftrefled, they made ariplication to their old enemies the Per- 
fians, who had now found out the means of fourmting their 
divifions, and fupported one ftate againft the othei, iiie better 
to weaken the whole. 

There were not wanting in Greece able men either in the 
cabinet or field, to opptife this difordcred fituation of their 
affairs ; but luxury and floth had ma le great advances in the 
behaviour of the people, and public fpirit yielded to private 
intereft or prcjiKlicc'. Lyfmder and king AgcfiLius were 
early adlivc in thefe comnuitions, and headed the .armies of 
the Spartans. Iphicrates had the command of the Atlieni.aii 
.forces, and, although a young man, proyed an experienced 
general. Thrafyhulus fold his li.fo in the fc.'-vice t>f his coun¬ 
try at Rhodes. Pclopidas delivered 'he J heh.air from the 
power of the Spartan.', aitJ reftcreJ i.'iem to then' f.Mmer li¬ 
berty. 
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berty; The Thebans, on their fide, fomented the quarrel 
between Athens and Sparta. At length the^FItVo States, 
perceiving that the Thebans, by repeated fuccefs, daily gain¬ 
ed ground upon them, laid afide their own refentments, and 
peace was made between them, wherein it was agreed, that 
all the cities Jhould be governed by their oven laws. ,, 

Artaxerxes, king of Perfia, was at this time engaged in 3 
war with the Egyptians, and applied to the Grecians for 
afllftance. The requeft of this prince could not be complied 
with, without firft putting an <nd to their owji quarrels. 
Peace being concluded,twci'.ty thiOvifand Grecians under Iphi- 
cratfS, were taken inU> tlie fervicc cf Artaxerxes, and fome 
fruitlefs attempts were made by the generals Pharnabazus 
and Iphicrates againft Memphis, and other cities of Egypt. 

In the mean time Pcloponnefus, and other cities of Greece, 
fell afain into tumults and hroils amongfi: thenifelves. The 
two Itates of Athens and Sparta were alio engaged in thefe 
quarrels, in behalf of their refpeSlive allies. The inhabitants 
of Plalata applied to their old fi lends the Athenians for 
their protedlion againft the I'hebans, who had dcmoliflied 
their city; and, when the former were difpored for peace, it 
was rejected by the latter, who made it appear that they 
would lay hold of the prefent opportunity to extend th' ir do¬ 
minions by encroachments on their neighbours. 

Upon this Agefilaus declared war againft the Thebans, 
and a battle was fought at Leuefra in Boeotia, when the 
Spartans were defeated afteramoft ftiarp and bloody engage¬ 
ment. 7 'his unfortunate event greatly funk the fpirits of the 
Spartans; and the tveo ftates of Athens anij Sparta thought 
it their mutual intcreft to unite and v/ithftand the growing 
power of the Thebans. In this manner did each ftatc make 
head, and aSt oft’enfively againft the other, infomuch that all 
G reece was in a ftate of war, 

Not.vithftanding thefe feveral vicifiitudcs of fortune in dif¬ 
ferent engagements, the power of the I’hcbans, under the 
conduct aiicl courage of Kpaminondas and Pelopidas, daily 
increafeJ, both at land and fea, infomuch, that from one of the 
moft inconfiderable ftates, the Theb.ms not only difputed the 
fovereignty of iGrecce, but gaiiied f > great credit and influ¬ 
ence in public affairs, that they became moderators in the 
quarrels of their neighbours. I he AFcadians intreated their 
afllftance againft'*thc Spartans; the ThdfJians alfo, now" 
greatly opprefl’cd by Alexander the tyrant of Pherae, applied 
to them tor relief from his tyranny. 

Pelopidas 
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'’el«pidas andfe paminondas commanded the armies ofThebes 
<„, both thef^oJbafions ; but unfortunately for the Thebans, 
both generals loft their lives, the former at the battle of 
Cynos-cephala againft Alexander, and Epaminpndas, after 
gaining a fignal vi< 3 :ory over the Spartans at Mantinea^ died 
cf a tv^ynd he received by a javelin in the fight, in the year 
before Chrift 360. And it may be faid that the glory of the 
'I'hebah ftate began and ended in him 5 for by his death, all 
their hopes and blaze of power Were blafted. 

The death of Epaminondas proved no lefs fata! to the 
Athenians than to the Thebans j for they now departed from 
the virtue of their anceftors. They no longer difcovcred 
their former zeal] for the public good, nor an application to 
the affairs of ftate, but gave themfelves over to luxury and 
idlenefs, and lavifhed the public revenues to the bafeft pur- 
pofes. Philip king of Macedon, took advantage of this de¬ 
generate difpofition of the Athenians. The reft of the Gre¬ 
cian ftates being alfo drowned in the fame inattention to pub.# 
lie affairs, that prince raifed the Macedonians, from a mean 
and low condition, to the empire of Greece, and afterwards 
of all Afia. 

The Athenians, and the other cities of Greece, for fome 
^imi oppitfed the growing power of the Macedonians, whom 
t y had hitherto deemed a barbarous and obfeure people. 
Jii this oppofition they were principally incited by Demofthc- 
jies the famous orator of Athens, who ftrongly inveighed 
ao-ainft Philip, and the lupinenefs and indolence of his coun- 
tiymen. He charged not only the Athenians, but alfo the 
At-fs-ives, Thebans, Corinthians, Lacedemonians, Arcadians, 
and all the other ftates of Greece, without exception, with 
having abandoned their feveral interefts. Whence comes ity fays 
he, in an oration to the people, that the Greeks formerly panted, 
fi ftrongly after liberty, and now give themfelves up to fervi- 
tude ? This he attributed to that corruption, which had crept 
into every order of the ftate, and the diffolutenefs of their man¬ 
ners. He advifed them to concert fuch meafures as were moft 
proper to fave Greece from the impending danger, I 
however, taking advantage of their indolence and inteftine 
divifions, gained fo great power and influence among the 
different ftates of Greece, that they applied to him as their 
common friend and protedtor. Thus he, who was firft call¬ 
ed in by the Thebans, as an affiftantonly m &eir difputes, 
fo wellconduaed his affairs, that he was enabled to aft as 
principal, and make head againft the united army of the 
Hians and Thebans, at the battle ofChxronea m Bojotia, where 
Vot. I. H 
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he defeated the army of the confedcratesy in the ye?i 

Chrift338. 

On the day of this engagement* and the deftruftion of that 
republican independence* which the internal vices of the 
Greeks, and the arms and intrigues of Philip,, had been gra¬ 
dually undermining for twenty-two years,.both'armi?« fonn- 
ed in battle array, before the rifing of the fun. The right, 
wing of the Macedonians was headed by Philip,, who judged*’" 
proper to oppofe in {lerfon the dangerous fury of the Athe¬ 
nians. His fon Alexander, only nineteen years of age, but 
furrounded by experienced officers,.commanded the left wing, 
which faced the Sacred Band of the Thebans. The auxilia¬ 
ries of cither army were potted in iJic centre. Li the begin¬ 
ning of the adlion, the Athenians charged with impetuofity, 
and repelled the oj^fing divifions of the enemy; but the 
youthful ardour of Alexander obliged the Thebans to retire,, 
tlie Sacred Band being cut down to a man. The aflivity of 
the young prince completed their diforder, and purfued the, 
multitude with his Theflklian cavalry. 

Meantime the Athenian generals, too much-, elated by their 
firft advantage, loft the opportunity to improve it; for, having, 
repelled the entire and right wing of the Macedonians, except 
the phalanx, which was compoled of chofen men, and im- 
me.diately commanded by the king, they, inftead of attempt¬ 
ing to break this formidable body, by attacking it in flank, 
preflTed forward ^ainft the fugitives, the infolent Lyficles 
exclaiming in vain triumph, “ Purfue, my brave countrymen f 
“ let us drive the cowards to Macedon.” Philip obferved 
this rafli folly with contempt, and frying to thofe around him, 
“ our enemies know not how to conquer,commanded his 
phalanx, by a rapid evolution, to gain an adjacent eminence, 
from which they poured down, firm and colle(fted, on the 
advancing Athenians, whofe confidence of fuccefs had render¬ 
ed. them totally infenfible to danger. But the irrefiftible 
(hock of the Macedonian fpear converted their fury into dc- 
Ipalr. Above a tJiou&nd fell, two tboufond were taken pri- 
foners; the reflr efcaped by a precipitate and; lhameful flight. 
Of the Thebans more were ^iled than taken.. Few of the 
confederates periftied, as they had little fhare in the aflion, 
and as Philip, perceiving his vidlory to be complete, gave 
orders to fpare the vanquiftied, with a derpency luiufual in 
that age, and'not Ids honourable to his underlranding than 
Bis heart} fince his humanity thus fubdiled the min(£, and 
. guned the attediom, of his conquered enemies. 


Accord- 
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to t^e Grecian puftntn, the b^ntle was foflqwe^ 
by an^teFtaiameht, af v^i^h the kin^;, prefiding in perfon| 
received the congratulation of his friends, and the humble 
fupplications of the Atbenian deputies, who craved the bodies 
of their llain. Their requejl, which ferved as an acknow- 
le&gement to their defeat, was readily granted; but before 
tljey availed themfelves of the permiffion to carry off their 
dead, Philip, who with his natural intemperance had protraff* 
ed the entertainment till morning, ilTued forth with his licen¬ 
tious companions to vifit the held of battle. Their heads 
were crowned with feftive garlands. Their piinds were in¬ 
toxicated with the infolence of wine and vidfory. The fight 
of the flaughtered Thebans, however, which firft prefented 
itfelf to their eyes, and particularly the Sacred Band of friends, 
who lay covered with honourable wounds, on the fpot where 
they bad been drawn up to fight, brought back tbeie Infolent 
fpeffators to the fentiments of reaibn and humanity. Philip 
beheld the awful feene with a mixture of admiration and pity. 


CHAP. XVIIL 

0» the Rife of the Macedonian Empire, and the Ceufes of the 
Decline of the Grecian States. . Death and CharaHer of 
Philip. 

T H E vifibfe decline of Athens and Sparta had fuggefted 
views of ambition, and plans of conqueft to feveral of 
the Greek ftates. Thebes had the afeendant for a while; 
but her period, though brilliant, was fhort. Jafon, and Alex¬ 
ander of Pherae, purfued the fame fchemes aggrandifement 
without fuccefs. Philip of Macedon, a companion of Epa- 
minondas, and a witnefs to the growing power of Thebes, as 
well as to the glory of her hero, entered deeply into the fame 
views. • He joined profound policy to vaft anmition, and laid 
the foundation of an empire, which, extending from Europe 
to Afia, gave a new form both to the Eaftem and Weftera 
world. • 

The difided interefts and declining ftate of the Grecian 
republics favoured the rife of a new power. The Perfian 
Emperor, who had been accuftomed for feme time to hold 
tile balance between the ftates of Greece, was now entirely 
H 2 occupied 
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occupied with the affairs of Egypt. Thefe circianffar^ceiT’ 
prepared the way for the greatneis of Philip, and the Mace¬ 
donian empircr 

At this period, the Athenian charafter can hardly be re¬ 
cognized, at Athens. Effeminacy and voluptuoufnefs fubduet}. 
the love of liberty. Magiftracies and public employments 
became the reward of intrigues and bribery. The virtuous 
citizen withdrew from the feene of corruption, and took to a 
country life. 

The private life of the Athenians correfponded to their 
public charadler. The youth were early initiated into a life 
of diinpation and debauchery; and entered into what is called 
the world, totally ignorant, and greatly corrupted. Their 
idlenefs and prodigality plunged them into the ruinous vice 
of gaming. ITie gratification of the palate became the feri- 
ous ftudy, and exercifed the genius of the Athenians. They 
had lately beftowed the freedom of their city (an honour, in 
former times, feldom conferred on kings and princes) on two 
men, whofe foie merit was, that their father had been emi¬ 
nent in the art of cookery, and was famous for having in¬ 
vented new fauces. 

Sparta had received a deadly wound by the fucceffes of 
Epaminondas. Not only had her citizens decreafed in num¬ 
ber ; their ancient virtue was gone. Lyfander had brought 
home the gold of the eaft; Antakidas, their ambaffador to 
Perfia, on the late peace, had, in a mimic dance, ridiculed 
the heioifm of Leonidas. Muft all nations, on the eve of 
their downfal, refemble one another ? 

At this favourable juncture, Philip of Macedon appeared, 
to ere£t a new empire on the ruin of the Grecian republics. 
The battle of Chaironea decided the caufe of liberty, and of 
Greece. 

Improving his fuccefs, Philip caufed himfelf to be pro¬ 
claimed commander in chief of all the Grecian forces; and, 
roufing their ancient hatred againft the Perfians, prepared 
for an expedition into Afia. But, while be was folemnlz- 
ing the marriage of his daughter Olympias, to Alexander king 
of Epirus, a dagger was plunged into his bofom. 

Amidil the tumultuous amufements of the feftivity, Philip 
often appeared in public with unguarded confidence in the 
fidelity and attachm&nt of all his fubjedfs. But proceeding one 
lUy from the palace to tlie theatre, he was ftabbed to the heart 
bv Paulknius, a Macedonian. Whether the afialfin \yas ftimu- 
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Merely by private refentment, or prompted by the ill- 
appeadl<6ge of Olympias, or inftigated to commit this atro¬ 
city by the Perfian fatraps, is uncertaiit. Tfie laft conjecture 
is, perhaps, the moft probable; becaufe Alexaiidec alledged 
the affaffination of his father among his reafons for invading 
Ihc-Perfian empire *. 

Thus fell Philip of Macedon, in the forty-feventh year of 
his age and twenty-fourth of his reign ; the nrft prince whofe 
life and actions hiftory hath defcribed v/ith fuch regular ac¬ 
curacy, and circumftantial fulnefa, as render his adminiftra- 
tioii a matter of inftrudiion to fucceeding ages. With a reach 
of ^refight and fagacity peculiar to himfelf, he united all the 
prominent features of the Grecian charadter, valour, elo¬ 
quence, addrefs, flexibility to vary his conduct, without 
changing his purpofe, the moll extraordinary powers of ap- 
■'glication and perfeverance, of cool combination and ardent 
execution. Intercepted in the middle of- his career by the 
hand of an afl'aflin, Ijc was prevented from undertaking the 
juftell and noblell defign of his reign ; a defign which he had 
long meditated, and in which his near profpedl of fuccefs 
promifed to reward the labours and dangers of' his toilfome 
life. Had not his days been Ihortened by a premature death, 
/ there is good reafon to believe, that he might have fubdued 
the Perfian empire; an enterprize more dazzling, but lefs 
difficult, than the exploits which he had already atchieved. 
Had that event taken place, the arduous undertakings of his 
long and fuccefsful reign would have been ennobled and illumi¬ 
nated by the fplendour of cxtcnfive foreign conquell. Philip 
would have reached the height of fuch renown, as is obtained 
by the habits of adiivity, vigilance, and fortitude in the pur- 
fuitof unbounded greatnefs ; and, in the opinion of pofterity, 
would perhaps have furpafled the glory of all kings and con¬ 
querors, who either preceded or followed him. Vet, even on 
this fuppofition, there is not any man of fenfe and pro¬ 
bity, who, if he allows himfelf time for ferious refleftion, 
would purchafe the imagined grandeur and profperity of the 
king of Macedon, at the price of his artifices and crimes ; 
and to a philofopher, who confidercd either the means by 
which he obtained his triumphs, or the probable confequen- 
ces of his dominion over CJreece and Afia, the bufy ambition 
of this mighty conqueror would appear but a deceitful feene 
of fplendid mifery. 


• Arrian. 
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CHAP. XIX. 

Alexanders AcceffioH ti the Yhrene of Matedon—tits vijlf * 
Diogenes—tiss wonderful Atchievemints—Hh Death and 
CharaSler. 

A Prince whb is his bWft minifter,an<l almoft the foie de- 
pofitary'of his own fecrets, cotontnonly leaves an arduous 
tafk for the labours of his fiicceflbr. This difficulty prcfentcd 
itfelf to Alex^der, Who afcended thte throne of Macedon,.the 
twentieth yfear of his age. Having in a fhorl time, however, 
terufhed his enemies at home, he haftened into Greece tf 
«ap the fruits of his father’s labours, which might be loft by 
■delay. 

In his journey thither, he experienced the perfidious in- 
rixiftancy of the Theflalians, whom he chaftifed with proper 
Severity; and having afiembled the deputies of the ftates at 
Corinth, he was invefted with the fame honours which had 
been conferred on his predeceflbr. During his refidence in 
that city there happened an incident which more clearly dif- 
plays the charadter oA Alexander, than can be done by the 
ihoft elaborate defcription. Curiofity led him to vifit Dio¬ 
genes, the cynic, whom he found balking in the fun; and 
having made himfelf knoWn, as the mailer of Macedon and 
'Greece, alked the philofopher What he could do to oblige 
him ? “ Stand from between me and tlie fun,” was the 
anfwer of the cynic: upon which the i king obferved to his 
attendants, “ that he would eihopfe to be Diogenes, if he 
“ were not Alexander.”. 'The obfervation was natural and 
fublime; lince, under the moft diffim'ilar veils of external 
circumftances and purfuits, their charadlers concealed a real 
refemblance. Both poflefled ■ that proud ereeft ^irit vvhich 
difdains authority, fpurns controul, and afpires to domineer 
over fortune. But, by diminifhing the number of his -wants, 
Diogenes found, in his tub, that independence of mind, 
which Alexander, by the unbounded gratification of his 
defires, could not.attain on the,imperial throne of Perfia. 

On the death of Philip, all the ftates which had been fub- 
dued by his arms, declared themfelves free and independent. 
Demofthenes fle-Jb into the public alTembly, and exhorted bis 
countrymen to unite their forces againft an infant. His 
counfellors intreated the young king to employ methods of 
infinuation and addrefs. Confulting his own genius, he re- 

folyed 
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oftedltoftrike terror into his enemies by a fudden and fignal 
'blow.'^^e marched againft the revolted ftatcs before the^ 
had concerted their meafurcs, and punifhM them for the^ 
audacity. 

“ I w'ill (hew Demofthenes,” faid he, “ at the gates df 
" Athens, that I am a man.” The Thebans, on a Talfe ru** 
mour Of his death, had maflacred the Macedonian garrifon, 
ancf now met him in arms. Having defeated them in the 
field, he refolved to make an example of feVerity. He levelled 
T'hebes with the ground; fold thirty thoufand of die inhabi¬ 
tants for Haves, and permitted none to enjoy their liberty 
>ex|tept the priefts, and the defeendants of the poet Pindar, 
vmofe houfc alio he fpafed, as a monument of his love for 
| 5 the arts. 

The total ruin cif Thebes threw the other Hates into the 
mtmoft conftemation. Every one gave way to Alexander^ 
■and even the Athenians, with Demofthenes himfelf, implored 
the mercy of the conqueror. As he had already fignalized 
his vengeance, he now fignalized his clemency. Satisfied 
widl the banifliment-of Cbaridemus, he forgave the Athe¬ 
nians, and exhorted them to watch over Che aft’airs of Greece^ 
during his abfence. Then he aflembled all the ftates at 
Corinth, and was folemnly eledfed commander in chief of the 
■Greeks againft Perfia. 

Alexander the Great fet ■©iit on his expedition for Afia, 
wittugn army of thirty thouland foot, and five thoufand horfe. 
Diftributing the revenues of Alia among his principal 
•officers, he referved to himfelf, as he expreffed it, nothing 
hut hope. With this inconfiderable force, he .-neditated to 
dethrone the Ibvereign of the eaft, and to form an empire 
that ftiould extend over Afia as well as Europe. 

The empire of the Perfians, always ill-modelled and un¬ 
wieldy, was now in its decline. A feeble and effeminate 
ifovereign poffeffod abfolute power. The fatraps, at a 
diftance from court, appeared like independent princes. A 
■multitude of nations, connetfted by nothing but flavery, 
formed a body, without any principles of union, and ready to 
diffolve. To fuch a people, disjoined from each other by 
religion, languages, laws, cuftoms, manners, and feparate 
interefts, it was a matter of mere indifference, that the throne 
fhould be ftiaken, and the crown pafs from.one head to 
another. The Perfians had never excelled in the military 
art; a regular army of difeiplined troops has always been un¬ 
known in Afia; but now they were as unwillijig as un- 
difciplinei, and had neither the defirc, nor the courage, to 

H 4 overcome. 
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-eyerconw., The feeble reQrfa^ce Vhichti^ejarmies of Mui^Bpe, 
'^h jij^ern timesj have met with in Indi^ fliew6*’^'? with 
facility conquefts are made in eaftem world. 
i^^The bad fuccefs of the Perfians in their feveral invafions 
conquefts of AgefilaU^ and the retreat of the 
demonftrqted the Superiority of'Greeoetb 
infpired the Greciajq Iq^fers with thqt confidence 
wffi® l^ds to vitftory. ’ . • . 

' aftny.pf' Alexander was compofed of thofe hardy ve- 

itfi^^-Syho had fought and conquered under the banners of 
^is father, 'Philip! carried the niilita'ry art to a degree of perr 
fedfion which was formerly unknown. He invented, or.^fnr 
proved the phalanx,,which was lb fiiccefsful in Greece, apd 

• ^oved formidable even to the ".Romans ; he kept the yiiryS 
Jianding army which is known in hiftory; and his troops werd> 
gnot only expert in arms, but accuftomed to vidtory.. Sucl*'^ 
, sui army, under the condudt of ait illuftrious leader, was a 
match for the millions of the Eaft. Alexander, with his 
.hoft, crofted the Hellefpont. He conduced, with his own 

. hand, the veftel in which he failed, and was the firft of the 
army who leapt on Afiatic ground. Artiving at Ilium, he 
'celebrated public' games to the memory of Achilles, and exr 

• prefled his envy at the good fortune of that hero, in having- 
found a faithful friend while he lived, and after his death a 
Homer to immortalize his exploits. 

,When he arrived at the banks of the Qranicus, that in- 
IHntaneous depifion, which marks the charadfers of great 
Jtpen, prompted him to take advantage of the terror which the 
pews of his arrival had created among thq^P-erfians. -His 
coiirage was animated, rather than depiefted, at the view pf 
the vaft army which was drawn up on th?, qppofite fid^, 
confifting of an hundred thoufand foot, and ten thpufand horfe, 
under the command of Memnon the Rhodian. Alexander, 
placing himfelf in the fropt of his,army, plunged into the 
river, and was followed J>y all his trcwjfis. :. They .landed, and 
both armies came to the'charge, A^i^ry was decifive op 
the fide of the Greeks. ' « 

The vidlory at Granicus propagated the terror of the 
Macedonian arms. Sardis, the key of upper Afia, opened 
its gates to the conqueror. After this battle Alexander dil- 
mifled his fleet, to lay his army under the neceffity of con¬ 
quering, and to ett off all hope of returning to their native 
country. 

Darius advanced againft his enemy with all the' pomp of 
Eerfia. Inftead of enufing favourable ground, where /he 

might 
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S*ig^ have brought .all,his forces into aaion, he led his 
arm^to the defifes of ICi^ia, near the city of Ipfus whie 
numbers were of no,ay^/ :ke was defeated After rh? 
battle, Alexander vifited: fSe y^bifeded, fiw tlie dead^interre^d 

Slined!®’'^‘“ M 

The Perfian camp afforded abundant proof of Afiatic 
uitury ^d opulence. Among other things of value in the 
ent of Danus, was found^a caflcet of exquifite workmanfliin 
idoined with jewels. It was employed to hold Darius’s oeT- 

‘‘^hitoirfotT-th-'^^’^ ^ perfumes, but Ihall^t 

>into itfomething more precious.” This was the Illaifof 

^orner, corredled by Arilfotle, and often moon'd by an^ 

citm writers, under the title of “ The Iliadaf the Cafkit* ” 

rK camp, in money, no more than three 

thoufand talents ; the magnificent treafures, which accom- 

m "the depofited previous to the battle 

dernefs of a parent, blended with the refpea of a fon. In his 
'o^rl btatira, the faircll beauty of the Eafi his 

-ondud forms a remarkable contrail .with that oSs aSired 
Athdles, whom he equalled in yalour, but far furoalfed in 
humanity. Fhefe illuftrious princcfllfe bore their o^ mif 

Jrtunes with patience, but burft into dreadful laLnmiSif 

when informed by an eunuch that he had feen the mantle of 
anus m the hands of a Macedonian foldier. Alexander 

back, by%ambis faw her miftakc, and was covered with^en,^ 
fufion. « You miftook not, madain !” faid he W “ HeX 
ftion is likewife Alexander f.” 

Syria now fubmitted, without refinance, to the arms of 
fhe conqueror. The Phoenicians belieliwith heTXhf ' 

* Strabo and Plutarch. ' 

'•vitli Ml! ufual dirctrnment, chara^erifed fb..a(r/n' 

^fHcpheftion : .Cratcru, kre, the prince I HeXfttnW 

Plutarch. 

was 
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was to avenge them of the Perfians., who could not 
'without the commerce -of that city* After a hcge oP icven 
aaonths, it was taken, 

Dimng his refidence in Egypt, laid the foundation of a 
maritime city, near one <sf the mouths ^of the river Nile., 
^vhich he honoured with his own name. T^he ixtuation vi^s 
happy; as, by the Mediterranean Sea, and the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Arabian Gulf, it might command tlTe trade 
both of the Eaft and of the Weft. Alexandria foon became 
the chief commercial city in the world. His expedition to the 
teniple of Jupiter Hammon, which has been regarded as the 
exploit of a madman, was in the train of Eaftcrn policy, ,/is’! 
the conquerors of the Eaft had been recognized as the foni 
of Jove. The battle of Arbela decided the fate of Darius. 
Babylon, Sufa, Perfepolis, Ecbatana, opened their gates to 
conquerorand the de^th of Darius, flain by his favour¬ 
ites, BefTus and Narbazanes, rendered him mafter of the Per- 
Can Empire. He meditated to extend his daminion over alJ 
the nations of the Eaft. He penetrated into India, but 
fwms rather to have difcovered than conquered that con¬ 
tinent ♦. Having puflied his conquefts, as he imagined, to 
the remoteft corners of the world, he returned to Babylon. 

He now bent his mind to model and govern that empire 
which he had fubdued. He ftudied to unite the two nations 
of Greeks and Perfians, and to abolifh the diftindfion of a 
conquering and conquered people. As the Afiatics are wed¬ 
ded to their cuftoms,pbe afl'umed their manners, the garb of 
their monarchs, and the fplendour of their court. He con- 
nedled the Greeks and Perfians by marriages,‘he eftablifhed 
Greek colonies in Afia, he permitted the conquered people 
to retain their cuftoms, manners, civil laws, and religion; 
and took every precaution of policy to confoiidate his con¬ 
quefts by the union of the two people. 

Alexander died at Babylon, in the prime of life, in the 
year before Chrift 324- A fever, occafioned, or at leaft in- 
creafed, by an excefllve abufe of wine, the vice of his nation 
and of his family, put a period to his life, in the thirty-third 
year of his age, and in the thirteenth of his reign. After 
the firft days of the diforder, he had been conveyed to the 
cool verdure of a beautiful garden; but the malady increafing 
be was foon brought back to the palace. The laft remains 
<£ ftrength he fpent'ln aflifting at daily facrifices to the gods. 

During his illnefs he fpoke but little, and that only con- 
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-ccrpii% his intentJed expeditions. The temples were crowd¬ 
ed b)bt')ris friends; the generals waited in the hall; the 
f(ddiers furrounded the gates. Such was the grief of many, 
and the refpeclful admiration of all, that none ventured to 
^announce to him his approaching diflblution, none ventured to 
deniand his laft onicrs. When all hopes of recovery had 
vanifhed, his favourite troops were admitted to behold him. 
He'was fpeechicfs, but had {till ftrength to ftretch forth his 
hand. 

Alexander the Gre^t had the virtues and the faults of a 
tranfccndent charadlen A fudden fiajh of dccifion, rather 
that! long revolved plans, diredled his actions ; and hiftory 
i^iks him among thofe extraordinary men, whofc genius and 
Clients, forwarded by fortune, have made a revolution in the 
world. 

. He was of a low ftature and fomewhat deformed; but the 
adlivity and elevation of his mind animated and enobled his 
frame. By a life of continual labour, and by an early habi¬ 
tual pradiice of the gymnaftic exercifes, he had hardened his 
body againft the imprelKons of cold and heat, hunger and 
thirft, and prepared his robuft conftitution for bearing fuch 
exertions of ftrength and adtivity, as have appeared incredible 
to the undifciplined foftnefs of modern times. In generoftty 
and in prowefs, he rivalled the greateft heroes of antiquity ; 
and in the race of glory, having finally outftripped all compe¬ 
titors, becanre anAitious to lurpafs himfelf. His fuperior 
fkill in war gave uninterrupted fuccefs to his arms; and his 
natural humanity, enlightened by the philofophv of Greece, 
taught him to improve his Conquefts to the belt interefts of 
mankind. In his extenfive dominions, he built, or founded, 
not lefs than feventy cities, the firuation of which being cho- 
fen with confiimmate wifdom, tended to faciliate communi¬ 
cation, to promote commerce, and to diffufe civility through 
the greateft nations of the earth. It may^be fufpedted, indeed, 
that he miftook the extent of humart'power, v;hen, in the 
courfe of one reign, he undertook to change the face of the 
world } and that he mifcalcnlated the ftubbornnefs of igno¬ 
rance, and the force of habit, when he attempted to enlighten 
barbarifm, to foften fervitude, and to tranfplant the improve* 
merrts of Greece into an African and Afiatic foil, where they 
have never been knowri to flourifh. Yet let not the defigns 
of Alexander be too haftily accufed of cjftravagance. Who¬ 
ever ferioufly confiders what he aiSually performed before his 
thirty-third year, will be cautious of determining what he 
might have accomplifbed, had he reached the ordinary term 
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of human life. His refources were peculiar to himf^’; an(t 
fuch views, as well as aiSfions, became him, as woui'}, have 
become none befides. In the language of a philofophical 
hillorian, he feems to have been given to the world by a pe¬ 
culiar dilpenfation of providence, being a man like to none 
Other of the human kind. 


CHAP. XIX. 

JPivljion of Alexander's Empire.-^The Achaan Leaguh—‘ 
Greece becomes a Roman Province. 

A lexander, when he felt the approach of death,, 
delivered his ring to Perdiccas; and being alked to 
whom he left his empire, anfwered, “ To the moft worthy;” 
adding, at the fame time, ' that he forefaw with what ftrange 
rites they would celebrate his funeral. 

It feems at firft fight to be regretted, that by neglefling 
to provide for the fucceffion to his throne, he left the field 
Open for thofe bloody wars among his captains, which long 
defoluted the earth. Yet the difficulties, with which he was 
himfelf obliged to ftruggle, might teach him tlie impoffibility 
of fecuring the empire for the infancy of his fon, or the weak- 
nefs of his brother Aridaeus. I'he principles of royal fuc¬ 
ceffion were never accurately afeertained in Maecdon ; and 
the camp of a conqueror could not be expefted to prove a 
good fchool of moderation, or juftice. The firft meafurc 
adopted by his generals was, to fet afide the natural claim of 
Hercules, born of the daughter of Darius, and to appoint Ari¬ 
daeus together with the fruit of Roxana’s pregnancy, if fhc 
brought forth a fon to be joint heirs of the monarchy. This 
whimfical deftinatiPn announced little union or ftability. 

The empire was divided. Perdiccas, Ptolemy, Antigonus, 
Seleucus, Lyfimachus, Antipater and Callander, all of them 
his captains, and trained up to war under his banners, con¬ 
tended by force of arms for the pofleffion of his dominions. 
I'hey facrificed to their ambition, the whole family of Alex¬ 
ander, his brother, his fillers, his mother, his wives, ahd his 
children. After twenty years of bloodlhed and horror, the 
battle cf Ipfus decided the fate of the competitors. A divi- 
fion of the empire took place. Ptolemy obtained the pof- 
feffion of Egypt, Lybia, Arabia, Paleftine, and Cpelofyria; 

Caflander 
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Caflandei made himfelf mafter of Macedonia and Greece; 
Lyfimaobas of Thrace and Bithynia; and Seleucus of the 
reft of Afia to the river Indus. 

Thefe kingdoms were formed in the midft of guilt, dif- 
t,ra(ftion, and death. They continued as they began. The 
feeptre was never wielded apart from the fword. The throne 
that rofe in treafon was fupported by blood. This cortipofcs 
their whole hiftory. 

One illuftrious exception requires to be mentioned. Pto¬ 
lemy, the fon of Lagu^ had Egypt for his divifion. His 
merit had railed him frotrSlow extradlion to the rank of ge¬ 
nera! -<inder Alexander. Aloof from the quarrels of his coin- 
petjiibrs, he ftrengthened his own authority, and promoted 
th^appinefs of his people. He encouraged the arts and fei- 
•^e.'ices, and founded the famous library in Alexandria. 

' Since her fubjeSion to the Macedonian empire, Greece 
fubmitted, without reludtance, to the yoke. The Achean 
league revived the image of her ancient freedom, and pro¬ 
duced her laft heroes, Aratus and Philopemen, worthy of 
the beft days of the republic. After this dying ftruggie for 
liberty, Greece was harafled by the jealoulies and quarrels 
of rival ftates, until flie funk into a conquered# province of 
the Romans; a new people, who had lately appeared upon 
the feene, and had been advancing by flow but certain fteps 
to univerfal dominion. 


CHAP. XX. 

Of the Fine Arts and Literature among the Greeks—Poetry, 
Mufic — Painting — Statuary — Architeflure — MedUine— 
E loquence — Hijlory — Philofophy. 

P OETRY is perhaps the firft of all arts; the moft fayage 
nations have cultivated it. Men, by a kind of inftinct, 
love to fing their pleafures and happinefs, the praifes of the 
divinity whom they adore, the aflions of the hero they ad¬ 
mire, and whatever they would wifli to have imprefled on 
the heart. 

A lively imagination, an inventive fanc^, and a correct 
tafte, are necefl'ary to excel in poetry. The writings of 
Homer, and other Greek poets, ftiew them to have been 

pofTefTed 
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poflelTed of thefe talents. Their language, flexible and fono- 
rous, majeftic, graceful and ftrong, was adapted ta.poetry. 
No language is fo well fuited as the Greek, to make the 
found an echo to the fenie. 

The moft early Grecian poets, whofe names or compol^ 
tions have reached our times, were enlightened fages. Such 
were Orpheus, Linus, and others; who, taught, in verfe, the 
moft fubliine tenets, which they had acquired in Egypt or 
Phoenicia, concerning the nature of the Deity, the creation 
of the world, and that providence by which it is governed. 

To the Mythical Poets, fucceofed the Military Bards, 
who attended the Grecian chieftains, during the Thebatvand 
Trojan wars, and on other hoftile expeditions; who Kng 
their exploits in their halls, after their return ; and travelling 
over Greece, and the iflands of the ^gean fea, widely fpread^ 
their renown. From the fongs of thofe Bards, Homerx:ol- 
ledfed the materials of his incomparable ,Iliad; which, as it 
was not the work of fancy, but a colledlion of hiftorical 
faiSls, heightened by the charms of poetry, and blended with 
allegorical imagery fuited to popular belief, contains a greater 
variety of charawers, nicely difcriminated, and pourtrayed 
with the pengl of truth, than any other ancient or modern 
compofition. 

As the objedl of the Iliad was to teach the neceffity of 
union among military commanders, in difplaying the diftrefl'es 
occafioned by the quarrel between Achilles and Agamemnon 
at the fiege of Troy; the Odyflcy had for its moral, the en¬ 
couragement of wifdom and virtue under misfortudes, in the 
happy termination of the travels and fufferings of UlylTes. ' 

Hefiod the cotemporary of Homer, being a man of a fedate 
and contemplative turn of mind, has furniflied us with the 
firft didadlic compofition. It has for its oWeift Agriculture % 
with references to the times and feafons heft fitted for the la¬ 
bours of hulbandry, according to the various foils and cul¬ 
tures, and adapted to the fuperftitious notions the early 
Greeks. 

The Lyric poets prefent us with effufions of the human 
mind, under the influence of various paflions; amt naturally 
lead us to enquire after the origin erf Poetry and Mufic. 

Some critics have aferibed the origin of poetry to love^ 
feme to religion, and fome to tuar ; but men were furely 
lovers, before th^ were warriors or devotees. It fliould, 
riieref^e, be afligned to love. The intercourfe of the fexes, 
gradually ripening fenfibility, calls forth the firft ftrong emo- 
tkms of the youtwul breaft. Fsmoy, in that feafon of life. Is 

warraj 
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wrm j, and beftows on the belovted objea a thoufand adven¬ 
titious charms. As the tongue wants power to exprefs the 
feelings of the eiiamoured teart, common language wants 
force to declare its raptures,, or paint its agitations. Fancy 
catches fire from the torch of admiration j and breathes, ir» 
disjointed phrafcs, the lover’s flame. Hence Hove Songs, as- 
they are the foft emanations of an ai-dent mind, have ' een 
the firft poetical produdfrons in mofi countries. 

S^ut love, though the moft early, is not the only ftrong 
pMon in the hurn^ breaft. After the formation of politic3 
ycicty, other paflioSs take the lead. As loon as religion was 
balled in to the aid of legiflation, that devotion which, in llm- 
ple times, had been paid to IVoman, was transferred to the 
gods, ajid poured out in hymns or facredfongs. The Mufes 
alfo were ever ready to found the charge to battle, to fing the 
triumphal fong, or record the ntlions of heroes, 

i/luftc had the feme origin with poetry. The Greeks were 
fond of mufic. It had even an influence on their laws, and 
tended to give a foftnefs to their manners. All nations, whe¬ 
ther barbarous or civilized, have felt the power of harmony, 
and (hewn that a taftc for mufic is natural to marf. Mufic 
fcftens favage manners, infpires courage and the love erf vir¬ 
tu^ and animates to noble a(5lions. Mnfic and poetry are 
twin fillers. The bards, in former times, were both jjoets 
and muficians. They fang the atchieyements of their heto' 
in poetic Itrains of their own comperfing. Ancient mulic 
was manly, nervous, fimple and majeftic;. proper to footh 
the paflions,. and regulate the temper. The elFeminate mufic 
of modern times was then unknown. 

Mufical inflruments, but efpecially ivind injlruments, were 
foon employed in the fervice joi religion. And the harp oc 
Ivre, a Jiringed injlrumesit, was very early in ufe among the 
Grecian chieftains and military bards. The compofitions of 
thofe bards, rapid, fublime, anrl wild, were naturally adapted 
to the lyre j though they had not the perfedl form of the 
higher ode, the merit of conftru£ling w^iich is due to the gc- 
jaius of Pindar. 

Anacreon has given us more perfeft examples of chear- 
fill and jovial fongs, than any author in ancient or modern 
times. He was the poet of tafte and conviviality; and al¬ 
though he lived in an age, when politenefs was little under- 
ftood in Greece^ no poet ever had the talent of turning a. 
complinient with more elequence, or of more powerfully 
awakening focial joy. The following imitation of one of his 
Odes, may ferve as a fpecimen of his manner »f writing: 

«. T« 
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To all creattlres of the earth 
“ Bounteous Nature, at their birth 
Gave the aids, or gave the arms} 

“ To fecure their lives from harms^ 

“ T9 the Bull the front of Heel, 

“ To the Horfe the horned heel j 
“ Swiftnefs to the timorous Hare 
‘‘ Fur and fury to the Bear; 

“ To the Pard the deathful paw, 

“ The Lion the devouring jaw, 

“ Man the unconquerable rnind/ 

“ What lor woman was behind 
** Lovely Woman ! yet in ftore 
“ Nature had one prefent more ; 

“ Thee llie gave the power to charm; 

“ Beauty all things can difarm.’* 

The drama was invented in the time of Solon, for before 
tfiat period, the Grecian plays did not deferve the name of 
dramatic performances: Efchylus, who was contemporary with 
Xerxes, was the father of tragedy 5 he endeavoured by terror 
and pity to move the heart, Sophocles made tragedy more 
interefting; his plots were regular, and his ftyle, lofty and 
nervous, was better fuitcd to that ftyle of writing, than the 
ftyle of Efchylus. Euripides, who contended with Sophocles 
for the palm of victory, introduced into his tragedies that 
philofophy, which is calculated to infpire the mind with the 
love of virtue. 

The province of comedy is to expofe vice by turning it 
into ridicule, that by expofing faulty charailers upon the ftage, 
it may be a means to corre£t thofe vices which are not ame¬ 
nable to human laws. The ancient comedy was very faulty 
in this; it expofed living charafters, by diredlly pointing at 
them, and turning them into ridicule. It is a proof of the 
licentious manners of the Athenians, that they could be 
pleafed with the buffooneries of an AriftophaneS, while he en¬ 
deavoured to turn Socrates into ridicule upon the ftage, as if 
be had been one of the worft men in Athens. The middle 
comedy, as it is called, infulted a' perfon with naming him. 
The new comedy deferibed manners, without pointing at any 
particular perfon. This is the comedy of modern times.; 
“ A mirror, as an eminent writer fays, in which one maj fee 
“ the pidfure of himfelf, laugh at his own follies, and in an 
“ agreeable manner learn to corre£l them 
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Herodotus gave fimplicity and elegance to profaic viriting, 
Ifocrates gave it cadence and harmony, but it waa^left to 
Thucydides and Demofthenes to difcover the full force of the 
Greek tongue. 

Greece produced alfo the moft famous artifts in Architec¬ 
ture and Painting. Ctefiphon was an eminent architedf, and 
m.ii’ * the model of the famous temple of Diana at Ephefus. 
He bjnlt part of it himfelf, and the reft was finilhed by his 
fon Mtogenes,'and other architeSs. Phidias was an ex¬ 
cellent tbreek ftatuary^He made the ftatue of Minerva to 
fo greaOperfedtion, that the ancients boafted of it, and con- 
fidered/t as the mafter-piece of art. He placed it in the ci¬ 
tadel jf Athens. Being afterwards banifhed from Athens, 
he retired into the province of Elis, where he finifhed a ftatue 
of Jupiter. This he placed in the temple of Olympia, and 
it paJTed for one of the wonders of the world. He is faid to 
have been killed at Elis. Myron was a famous ftatuary. 
The figure of a brazen cow made by him, gained him great' 
reputation, and was. the occafion of many fine epigrams in 
Greek. Zeuxis was efteemed the moft Ikilful of all the an¬ 
cients in the difpofal of the colours. The Helena which he 
painted for the town of Cortona in Italy, gained him great 
reputation. He died of a fit of laughter at the fight of an 
old woman’s pidture which he had drawn. 

Apelles was the moft famous painter of antiquity, born at 
Cos, an ifland in the ^gean fea. He painted many pieces 
mentioned by the ancients with admiration, particularly two 
portraits of Venus ijTuing out of the fea. His pitSlure of 
Alexander, grafting a thunderbolt, was fold to the temple 
of Ephefian Diana for four thoufand pounds. His Venus 
Anadyomene was damaged by accident. None would ven¬ 
ture to reftore thj parts that had been effaced ; fo that the in¬ 
jury of the pidiure contributed to the glory of the artift. The 
model of this Venus was the beautiful Campafpe, the fa¬ 
vourite miftrefs of Alexander. The feiiiilility of Apelles was 
too deeply penetrated with the charms, which he fo fuccefsfully 
expreffed. Alexander was no fooncr acquainted with his pal- 
fion, than, in the language of Pliny, he made him a prefertt, 
not only of Campafpe, but of his own aft'edlion, too little 
rclpedling the feelings of the beloved objedi, at her degrada¬ 
tion from being the miftrefs of a king, to become the pibf- 
feffion of a painter. • 

This celebrated artift, however, who enjoyed other'ftrik- 
ing marks of his mafter’s partiality and friendlhip, lived on 
good terms with his brethren. W im the franknefs of his age 

V«L. I. I and 
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and nation, he affumed the merit which belonged to 
and freely aflerted, that none of his competitors could imitate 
the gracefulnefs of his attitudes and figures *. But in fame, 
other branches of the art, he acknowledged himfelf inferior 
to feveral of his contemporaries. 

The defire of feeing the works of Protogenes carried him t» 
Rhodes. He there found a rival not altogether unworthy to 
alarm his jealouly.. But inftead of yielding to the didtates of 
that unworthy paflion, he drew Protogents from obfeurity; 
raifed the price of his pidlures; and taught the Rhc dians who 
undervalued the fame talents ip tneir fellow citizm, which 
they admired in a ftrangpr, to acknowledge and n fpeit his 
merit. 

Greece too prod'uced'the celebrated Hippocrates ,of 
Phyfic, who was born at Cos, in the year before Chrift 430- 
He drew bis original from Hercules and ^Tfculapias, and was 
the firft that gave eftablifhed precepts in phyfic, whereby he 
became fo famous, that the Grecians honoured him as a God; 
And it is faid of him, that he neither knew how to deceive, 
or to be deceived. The Greeks excelled in oratory. Elo¬ 
quence flourifhes moll in popular Governments- There trie 
public fpeakcr has the. moft proper incitements and' opportu¬ 
nities to difplay his oratorical powers, and to acquire perfec¬ 
tion in the art of Ipeaking. The Athenian. Government was 
favourable to eloquence. It could not fail'to thrive in a city, 
where popular applaufe was the road to fame and to fortuiis. 
True eloquence is the art of convincing by reafon; it inte- 
refts our palhons and perfuades, by fpeaking to the feelings 
and judgment of men. In Greece oratory was taught like 
other Iciences ; the orator not only declaimed in the fchools, 
but early accuftomed hirnfelf to fpeak in public. 

The Sophills, who fet up to be public teachers, corrupted 
the Grecian eloquence. They wandered from the road of 
truth and nature, taught their Icholars to alter the appearance 
of things, to give the varnifh of truth to falfehood, to dazzle 
rather than convince their hearers, and to take either fide of 
the queftion. 

Pericles reftpred true eloquence at Athens, and Demofthe- 
nes carried it to perfc.tlion. Nature had not fornjed; Demof- 
theiies an orator; hi^ voice was weak, his pronunciation de- 
fei3:ivc ; he could not pronounce the letter K: thefe defects 
occafioned his^ being hifled the firll time he attempted to fpeak 
in public, A comedian, to whom he laigented* his misfortune, 
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told him, he might take comfort, for his cafe was not dclpe- 
rate; there was a remedy for bis defeiSfs, and a way to attaih 
to the powers of oratory. The player made him rehearfe 
fame verfes, which he afterwards repeated with fuch grace 
eind energy, that Demolfhenes found they had quite a diffc- 
2: nt efFcvl.f. This convinced the orator, that his fuccd's de- 
jxnded on adlion. To acquire It, he built himfelf a little 
celi^where lie^fed to praiSlife for months together. To ac- 
cuftoha himfelf to thtyioife of a tumultuous allembly, he would 
fomdtiJies declaim onVjie fea fhore; at other times, to help 
him td pronounce well, he would fpeak with fmall Itoncs in 
his n»uth, while walking or climbing up a hill. Perfeverance 
and ambition to excel, can overcome the greatefl: difficulties. ■ 
Demofthenes, conquered nature, and, by thp power of his 
eloquence, ruled the Athenians as he pleafed. The moft fa¬ 
mous orators fell before him. Philip of Macedon ufed to fay, 
that he dreaded the thunder of Demofthenes’s eloquence more 
than the fleets and armies of Greece. He bids fare to excel 
as an orator, who carefully forms himfelf upon the ancients ; 
whereas, to negleft the imitation ofDcmofthenes and Cicero, 
thefe great mafters of oratory, is the fure way never to make 
a figure as a public fpeaker. 

It was not, however, in the fine arts alone that the Greeks 
excelled. Every fpecies of philofophy was cultivated among 
them with the utmoft fuccefs. Not to mention the divine 
Socrates, the virtues of whofe life, and, the excellence of* 
whofc philofophy, juftly entitled him to a very high degree 
of veneration; his three difciplcs, Plato, Ariftotle, and Xeno- 
plion, may, for ftrength of reafoning, juftnefs of fentiment, 
and propriety of expreffion, be put on a footing with the 
writers of anv age or country. Experience, indeed, in a long 
courfeof years,has taught us many fecrets in nature with which 
thefe philofophers were unacquainted, and which no ftrength 
of genius could divine. But whatever fome vain empirics in 
learning may pretend, the moft learned and ingenious men 
both in France and England, have acknowleded the fuperio- 
rity of the Greek philofophers; and have accounted them- 
felves happy in catching their turn of thinking, and manner 
of expreffion. But the Greeks were not lels diftinguifhed 
for their adlive than for their fpeculative talents. It would 
be endlefe to recount the names of their famous ftatefmen 
and warriors, and it is impoffibl^ to mentioft a few without 
doing injuftice to a g^reater number. ^Var was firft reduced 
into a fcience by the Greeks. Their foldiers fought from an af- 
ftdlion to their country, and an ardor for glory, and not from a 

la dread 
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dread of dieir fupcriors. We have feen the efFefts of diia 
niilitary virtue in their wars againft the Perfians. The caufe 
of it was the wife laws which Amphiftyon, SoIon» and Ly- 
curgus had eftablilhed in Greece. 


CHAP. XXJ, 

/“' 
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I TALY is a Penlnfula,' waflied by the fea on every fidcy 
except where a chain of the Alps joins it to the Con¬ 
tinent. It was peopled before the art of navigation was • 
known; and, of confequence, the firft inhabitants entered by 
land. 

Three paffages prelent themfelves in the Alps; one to the 
north, another to thefouth, and the third through the Straits 
of Tirol and Trentin. The Illyrians bordered on the firft ; 
the Iberians, or Spaniards, on the fecond; and the Celtas, on 
the third. By thefe nations, therefore, Italy was at firft 
peopled*. 

At that time Italy prefented the appearance, which we be¬ 
held in early Greece. No kings, nor nations, nor cities, 
exifted. Wandering tribes began to fettle from necelfity or 
choice, and to cultivate the ground when its natural fertility 
failed. 

The Etrufeans, and the Aborigines of Latium, are the 
only Italian nations, concerning whom hiftory or tradition 
has furnilhed us with any particulars worthy of mentioning, 
till after the building of Rome. The Etrufeans appear to 
have been in pofleffion of the greater part of Italy, and lords 
of the neighbouring feas, as early as the time of the Argo- 
nautic expedition!. How long their empire remained un¬ 
broken, is uncertain. We only know, that during feveral 
centuries fubfequent to the Trojan war, they continued to 
be the moft powerful and civilised nation in the Italian Pen- 
infula, and fuccefsfully cultivated the ^rts of Dejign-, before 
they , could be faid to have taken root in Greece J. Yet a 

* Academ. Infeript. et Bell. Lett. tom. i8. 
t Diodorus Sipulus. { Univerfal Hiftory. 
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celebrated antiquarian, who admits this early proficiency, 
•conjeiiures, from the remains of their fculpture and painting, 
that the Etrufcans muft have been indebted for the principles 
of thefe arts, and alfo for thofe of their literature, to Grecian 
Emigrants*. 

About fixty years before the Trojan war, and during the 
reign of Faunus, king of the Aborigines, a band of Grecian 
adv 5 «urers fr(J>Bi^j\rcadia, under Evander their leader, ar¬ 
rived hI that part oPSt^y, afterwards known by the name of 
Latiuin ^ 

In Me reign of Latinus, the fon and focceflbr of Faunus, 
jEneds and a body of Trojans, who had efcaped in the 
general flaughter of their countrymen, on the fubverfion of 
the kingdom of Priam, and the deftrudtion of Troy by the 
.Greeks, landed at Laurentium, on the coalV of the Abori¬ 
gines, in the year before Chrift 1184 }’and having obtained 
permiffion to form a fettlement, they built a city on a hill, 
near the mouth of the Tiber. To that city the Trojan 
prince gave the name of Lavinium, in grateful exprefSon of 
his affedtion for Lavinia, the king’s daughter, and only child, 
who had been granted to him in marriagef. 

The good fortune of rEneas attended his followers. The 
Trojans were generally able to form marriages with the 
women of Latium; and foon became fo perfedtly incorporated 
with the principal families, that both they and the Aborigines 
took the common name of Latines, in honour of Latinus, 
who had ftiewed the example of alliance, and formed, with 
his daughter’s hand, the great bond of their union. 

Upon the death of jEneas, his fon Afcanius, _built a new 
city on Mount Albanus, whicl^ from its lituation, was 
named Alba Longa. From the kings of Alba were defcended 
Romulus and Remus, the founders of the Roman em¬ 
pire. Romulus and Remus were twin brothers, the reputed 
fons of Rhea Sylvia by Mars, who, as hiftory relates, carried 
on a fecret correfpondence with this veftal, the daughter of 
Numitor, the laft king of Alba, The infants were no fooner 
born, than by order of Amulius, brother of Numitor, and 
his competitor for the throne, th^ were expofcd in the river 
Tiber; but were preferved by Fauftulus, the king’s Ihep- 
herd; Who, ignorant of any defign agatnft their lives, 
carried them home, and his wife nurfed the^ as their own 
children. 
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Lucius Floras, and other Roman writers of good credit, 
givp a different account of thefe brothers, and fay, that they 
Were brought up by f a fhe-wolf, who gave them fuclc, and 
defended them from ,the other wild beafts. This circum- 
ftance of their nurture has been lb ftrongly eftabliflied, that it 
has been always expreffed on the moft ancient medals and 
fculpture of the Romans. 

However fabulous this account may be, with g^'^ter 
certainty related, that the two brothers^., .ome time afKr, be¬ 
came acquainted with their birth, dcf>ofed Amulius, 'ind re- 
ftored Numitor, their grandfather, to the throne oflAlba. 
They, at the fame time, determined to lay the foundation of 
a new town for themfelves; but firft, according to the 
cuftom of the times, they applied to Augury for a declaration 
of the Gods where it Ihould be built. Remus feated hiinfelf 
on the Aventine hill, where he faw fix v^ultures, and Romu¬ 
lus placed himfelf on the Palatine hill, where he faw twelve. 
Upon this, Romulus caufed the city to be built on that fpot 
where the Gods had declared themfelves in his favour, in the 
year before Chrift 73 S» A jealoufy, however, arifing from 
this incident, or from a difagreement upon the building or 
government of this new city, the brothers quarrelled, and 
Remus, in jumping over the city wall, in ridicule of its 
lownefs, was killed. Upon this event, the whole power 
refted in Romulus, who gave his own name to the infant 
city, and confecrated it to the god Mars. The city wanted 
Inhabitants. To increafe their number Romulus opened an 
afylum at Rome to fugitives, vagabonds, and Haves. He 
chofe an hundred fenators, who, from their age, were 
called Fathers, and their children Patricians. 

The neighbouring nations refufing to ally ^emfelves by 
marriages to this infant community, games were prepared in 
honour of Neptune} and, while people of both fexes flocked 
from all quarters to the fhew, the Roman youth entered in 
arms, and carried off the virgins. 

Enraged at this injury and affront, the neighbouring tribes 
declareawar. Conducting themfelves with more refentment 
than wifdom, they armed without concert, took the field one 
after another, and were fuccelSvely defeated. 

The Sabines, the moft formidable of thefe foes, had made 
themfelves maftersofthe Tarpeianfortrefs,and Rome wasjpn 
the point of yielding to their arms, when the Sabine women, 
who had been the caufe of the war, threw themfelves between 
the armies, and peace was made. The two people were 
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joined in one, and Tatius reigned at Rome conjitndlly with 
Romuiuf. 

After the death of Tatius, Romulus reigned alone. Having 
fubjedled fevcral people of Latium, and difpofedof their lands 
by his foie authority; whiid he was reviciying his troops, 
a; ’!:ill diftance from the city, he dlf.ippeared. 

The Senators were fufpedie.l of having taken this oppor- 
freeitl^>r^anielves ttf a prince, who had broke the 
originaiyrontradt m*^^r'crnment. They, indeed, imputed 
this difiipearance of Romulus to the Gods; a great tcmpeft 
and ecli^fe happening at the fame time, they gave oat that in 
the miuft of the tempeft, he was i'uddenly caught up by the 
Gods, and carried into the heavens. The people were eafily 
perfuaded of the truth of this incident, and Julius Proculus, 
qne of the Senators, declared that Romulus had appeared .to 
him, and aflured him, that the Gods had admitted him into 
their order, and charged the people to invoke him by the 
name of Quirinus. He was accordingly reckoned one of the 
Roman Deities, and divine honours were paid to him. 

After an interregnum of a year, Numa Fompilins fuc- 
eeeded Romulus in the goveirnment. This prince did not 
pofTefs the military abilities of his predeceilbr, but was in 
high reputation for his probity and civil virtue.s. He 
gave a proper check to the warlike ardour of this new Rate, 
by infpiring the people with a refpect for the laws, and a 
reverence for the Gods. He regulated the year, and gave the 
months January and February the firft place in the Roman 
calendar. He encouraged agriculture by dividing the lands 
among the poorer fort of his fubjects. I has by wife regu¬ 
lations, and a mild government, it may be faid th.at Numa 
contributed more to the haj^pinefs, than Romulus did to the 
greatnefs of the Roman State. After a reign of forty-three 
years he died greatly lamented, not only by his own fubjedls, 
nut by all the neighbouring nations. 

Tullus HoRilius was chofen the thirdjcingof Rome. He 
•was a bold and cnterprifing Prince, and made great improve¬ 
ment in the art of war and military dlfcipTinc. He en¬ 
deavoured to gain the love of the people by his liberality; 
for having a large patrimony of his own, fufficient to main¬ 
tain the royal dignity, he bellowed upon his poorer fubjedl^ 
the demefnes of the "crown. . He engaged in a war with the 
people of Alba, from whom the Romans were defeended. 

The Albans, having committed fume depredations on tl^. 
Roman Territory, Tullus declared war againft thein, but 
when both parties took tbe field, it was agreed to decide the 
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conteft by three combatants on each fide. The Albans named 
the Curiatii, three brotihers, for their champions. The three 
fons of Horatius were chofen for the Romans. 

I'he treaty being concluded, the three brothers on each 
fide, arrayed themfelves in armour, according to agreement. 
Each fide exhorts their refpedlive champions, reprfefcnting to 
them, that their gods, their country, their parents, every in¬ 
dividual in the city and army, now fixed their eyes on^their 
arras and valour. The generous coinV-tr'cjints, intrepid in 
themfelves, and animated by fuch/e'xhortations, niaiched 
forth, and ftood between the two armies. The armies 
placed themfelves before their refpeiSliye camps, and Vrere lefs 
iblicitous for any prefent danger than for the confequence of 
this aftion. They therefore gave their whole attention to a 
fight, which could not but alarm them. The fignal is given. 
The combatants engage with hoftile weapons, and fhew 
themfelves infpired with the intrepidity of two ihighty armies. 
Both fides equally infenfible of their own danger, had nothing 
in view but the flavery or liberty of their country, whofe 
dfifti ny depended upon their conduct. 

At the firft onfet, the clalhing of their armour, and the 
terrific gleam of their fwords, filled the fpedlators with fuch 
trepidation, fear, and horror, that the faculty of fpeech and 
breath feemed totally fulpended, even while the hope of fuc- 
cefs inclined to neither fide, But, when it came to a clofer 
engagement, not only the motion of tlreir bodies, and the 
furious agitation of their weapons arrefted the eyes of the 
fpe^tors, but their opening wounds and the ftreaming 
blood. Two of the Romans fell, and expired at the feet of 
the Albani, who were alh three wounded. Upon their fall, 
rite Alban army fhouted for joy, while the Roman legions 
remained without hope, but not without concern, being 
eagerly anxious for the furviving Roman, then furrounded by 
three adverfaries. Happily he was not wounded; but, not 
being a match for three, though fuperior to any of them 
fingly, he had recourfe to a ftratagem for dividing them, 
He betook himfelf to flight, rightly fuppofing that they would 
follow him at unequal diftances, as their ftrength, after fo 
much lofs of blood, would permit. 

Having fled a confiderable way from the fpot where they 
fought, he looked back, and faw the Curiatii purfuing at a 
confiderable difrance from one another, and one of them very 
near upon him. He turned with all his fury; and, while 
the Alban army were cryirig out to his brothers to fuccour 
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him, Horatius, who had already (lain the firft enemy, ruihed 
forward to a fecond viftory. 

The Romans encourage their champion by fuch acclama¬ 
tions as generally proceed from unexpedied fuccefs. He, on 
the other hand, haftens to put an end to the fccond combat, 
and flew another, before the third, who was not Sir off, could 
come up to his afliftance. 

There^ow remained only one combatant on each fide, but 
t^e.!tht'^ eqtrajidji ftrength, expectations, nor hopes. The 
Roman, who ha?' jreceived no hurt, and who was fired by 
gaining a double vidlory, advances with great confidence to 
his third combat. His antagotfift, on the other hand, be¬ 
ing weakened by lofs of blood and fpent with running fo far, 
could fcarce draw his legs after him, and, being already , 
difpirited by the death of his brothers, prefents his throat to 
the victor; for, it could not be called a conteft. “ Two,” 
fays the exulting Roman, “ I have already facrificed to the 
manes of my brothers;—the third 1 will offer up to my 
“ country, that henceforth Rome may give laws to Alba.” 
Upon which he transfixed him with his fword, who was 
fcarce able any longer to wield his weap(5ns, and, as he lay 

f afping on the ground, ffiipped him of his armour. The 
iomans received Horatius into their camp with an exulta¬ 
tion great as their former fear. After this, each party buried 
their refpeCtive dead, but with very different fentimejits, the 
one refleCfing on the fovereignty they had acquired, and 
the otlier on their fubjeCtion to the power of the Romans*. 

When young Horatius, named Marcus, approached the 
gates of Rome, loaded with the fpoils of his vanquiflied anta- 
gonifts, he was met by his fifter, who had been promifed in 
marriafre to one of the Curiatii; and who forgetting the 
delicacy of her fex, and her condition as a bride, had anxioufly 
mingled with the crowd of applauding fpeClators. On feeing 
her brother cloathed in an embroidered robe, which fhe had 
wrought for her lover, and in which he was to have been 
dreffed on their nuptial day, fhe burft into tears; flie wildly 
tore her hair; and in the anguifh of her heart, keenly re¬ 
proached the exulting conqueror with the murder of his-near 
kinfman, and her bridegroom. ^ 

“ Thy bridegroom!” exclaimed Marcus Horatius; O, 
f* fifter, loft at once to virtue and to Ihamei haft thou no 
regard for the blood of thy brothers, or the glory of thy 
ff country ?—Go, then,” faid he, in the heat of his patriotic 
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indignation, “ go to thy bridegroom!" drawing his fword 
and fheathingit in her breaft; “ go! and carry with thee a 
“ degenerate paffion, which has Ted thee to difgrace thy 
** family, and fully the fplendour of this illuftrious day. Be- 

gone, and Co perifh all, who weep at the death of an enemy 
* of Rome.” 

Old Horatius, their venerable father, though deeply flung 
with grief, entered into the feelings of his hwgi lon; aijid 
was fo far from refcnting the death of his^;.i^ter, thafbe 
would not permit her body to be buried in the fepulchre of 
her anceftors, or her funeral to be honoured with the ufaal 
folemnities. Tullus HoftiJitis, however, found hinilclf un¬ 
der the neceffity of bringing the viftorious champion to trial, 
for the violence he had committed. Marcus Horatius was 
accordingly cited before the tribunal of the Duumviri, the 
proper judges of fuch crimes; and they condemned him to 
!ofe his life, and ordered the liiSlors to bind his hands. But 
he, by the advice of the king, appealed to the aflembly of 
the Roman people; and they repealed the fcntencc of the 
Duumviri, in confideration of the circumflances of the 
criminal, rather than out of lenity to his crime; cft.iblifliing, 
by that precedent, their right of judging ultimately in capital 
Caufes. 

In a fhort time, the Albans again rebelled, and were de¬ 
feated by Tullus, who razed the city of Alba to the ground, 
after it had flourifhed 487 years. He, at the fame time, 
tranfplanted the inhabitants into Rome, fettled them on Mount 
Caelius, and granted them all the Roman privileges. This 
prince died of a lingering diforder, after a reign of thirty-one 
years; or, as fome relate, he and bis whole family perifhed 
by lightning. 

Ancus Martius, who fucceeded on the death of Tullus, 
opened a door for farther conquefls, and the increafe of com¬ 
merce, by e/laldifliing a port at Oftia, ten miles diftant from 
Rome, at the mouth of the river Tiber. He afterwards 
overcame the Volfci, Veientes, and other people who had 
revolted from their obedience to Rome; and fpent the re¬ 
mainder of his reign in enriching his fubje(Sls, and improving 
the city. 

After the death of Ancus Martius, Lucumen, the fon of a 
Corinthiian merchant, who had fettled at Tarquinium, by 
addrefs and intrigue, paved his way to the throne. He af- 
jumed the name of Tarquin. 

As he was a ftranger, in order to flrengthen his authority 
in the il-nate, and attach the people to his interefl, he created 

a hundred 
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a hundred new fenators, whom he chofe from the mpfl: difr 
tinguiflied of the Plebeian families. 

The Grecian magnificence and elegance began now to be 
introduced into Rome. The works which Tarquin ere£ted 
became the admiration of after ages, and remain to this day 
monuments of the Roman grandeur. “ Already,” fays a 
celebrated philofopher *, “ they began to lay the foundation 

of that city, which was to be eternal.” 

O.-’ the death'-■‘f Tarquin, Servius Tullius, his fon-in-law, 
fucceeded to the throne. In confequence of early cuftoms, 
which the Romans had adopted from neccility, the inhabitants 
of Rome increafed at the end of every war. It became re- 
quifite, therefore, to enlarge the boundaries of the city, and 
Servius Tullius extended the Pomeria from the Quirinal 
Mount to the Viminal and Efquiline Hills. 

As it was now nccelTary to enlarge the city, it was no lels 
requifite to alter the form of government. The changes 
which he introduced deferve to be fludied, as they proved the 
fource of the diflenlions in the republic, and prepared the 
way for the revolutions of Rome. Since the period that the 
Albans and Sabines were eftablifhed at Rome, the tribes 
formed three nations, which had equally a fhare in the 
government. Every Curia voted in the public afiemblies, 
and every citizen in the Curia. Hence the law was the 
voice of the majority, and the fovereign power refided in the 
people. 

At firft the foldiers of Romulus were equal in point of pro¬ 
perty. Two acres of land had been allotted to each in¬ 
dividual ; and while there was an equality of fortune, there 
was an equality of power in the community. A part of the 
Roman territory had been referved for the public domain. 
The Romans were continually making new conquefts. By 
incroachments upon the public domain, and a larger divifion 
of the conquered lands to fome than to others, an inequality 
of fortune was eftablifljed, and a diflin£Iion of ranks took 
place. 

To clafs the inhabitants according to their wealth, Servius 
inftituted the Cenfus. At the firft numberi.ng of the nation, 
twenty-four thoufand men were inrolled fit to ferry arms. 
He divided the people into fi:f; claffes, and every clafs into 
centuries, compofed of an unequal number of citizens. He 
placed ninety-eight centuries m the firft .clafe. This com- 
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jitehended the richeft citizens, that is, thofe who were pof- 
ii^ed of an hundred minae. Sixty-five minai qualified for 
thfc (econd clafs, which confifted -of twenty-two centuries. 
Fifty for the third, which was compofed of twenty. Twenty- 
five for tlie fourth, confifting, like the fecond, of twenty- 
two ; and twelve and a half for the fifth, which comprehended 
thirty. The fixth clafs formed only one century, in which 
fiervius left all the poorer citizens. ^ 

All the people were divided into a hiyiarftl and ninety- 
three centuries. The five firft clafles bore all the burdens 
of the ftate; but the partition was made according to the 
number of centuries. Thus, the firft clafs, which confifted 
of ninety-eight centuries, contributed more than all the .reft 
put together. 

To reco'.npence the rich for the fervices which they per¬ 
formed, and the taxes which they paid, Servius enabled, that, 
for the future^ the people fhould .aflemble by centuries} that 
their fuffrages firould be collcfled by centuries; and that the 
firft clafs fhould give the firft fuffrage. Thefe were the af- 
femblies, which, after this regulation, palled into a law, 
cledled magiftrates, made peace, decreed war, and exercifed 
the fovereign power. 

As all the centuries met in the public aftemblies, all feemed 
to have an equal fhare in their deliberations; but, in fa£l, the 
whole power was fecretly convwed into the hands of the 
rich, and the right of fuffrage pofielTed by the poorer citizens 
was merely nominal, and of no avail. As the whole nation 
was compofed of a hundred and ninety-three centuries, if the 
ninety-eight centuries of the firft clafs, -wdiich voted firft, 
were unanimous, as generally happened, a majority of voices 
was declared. Thus, in the Comitia by centuries, the 
great body of the.citizens, in a fecret and infenfible manner, 
were ftripped of their authority. 

Changes in the ftate of Ibciety produce changes in govern¬ 
ment. When an equality of fortunes prevailed, it was juft 
that there fhould be an equality in the public aftemblies, and 
that the majority of voices fhould determine. When a great 
inequality of fortune prevailed new arrangements became 
neceflary. Fower naturally Follows on property, and they 
who bear the expences of government are entitled to a pro¬ 
portional fhare of its privileges and honours. 

Meditating greater changgs in the government, Servius 
was bereaved of .his crown and life by his fon-in-law Tar- 
^quin, in the forty-fourth year of his reign. 

Having 
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Having made his way to the throne by blood-fhed, Tar- 
quin fupported by violence the power which he had acfluir^i 
by injuftice; and, from an ufurper, became a tyrant. PoUtia 
cal, however, and enterprizing, he neglciSked no meafure to 
fecure his authority and extend his power. 

From the time of Servius the conftitution of Rome became 
anftocratical. The objeft of Tarquin was to humble the 
ariftpsaafij^ and exalt the regal power. The plebeians, who (aw 
at firft witfi'j'3y the humiliation of the great families, groaned 
at laft under the L).:rdens with which they were loaded •, and, 
rather than fubmit to Havery, (bme of them (lew themfelveS 
in defpair. 

A general caufe, however great or important, is infufficient 
to determine the minds of men to action, without the parti¬ 
cular impreflion of a recent event. We have beheld how 
Hippias, the fon of Pififtratus, loft the crown. Sextus, the 
fon of Tarquin, had committed a rape upon Lucretia. The, 
outraged matron alTembled her father, her hulband, her re¬ 
lations, her friends i (he told her ftory; and, unable to furvive 
the affront, plunged a poniar^ into her bofom. Brutus 
wrenched the bloody weapon from the bofom of Lucretia, 
and fwore by the Gods to revenge the Roman matron. 
Grafpin,g the poniard one after another, al! the friends renew¬ 
ed the fame oath. Hence the liberty of Rome *. 

After the cxpulfion of the kings, a form of government, in 
appearance republican, was eftablifhed, though the fenate re- 
ferved by far the greateft (hare of authority to themfelves. 
The confuls fucceedtd to {he kings, and the confular dignity 
differed in nothing from the royal power, but that thie 
exercife thereof was limited to a year. 


CHAP. XXII. 

Remarks on the Reigns of the Roman Kings. 

T he different difpofitions of the Kings of Rome were 
well adapted to the nature and condition of a growing 
ftate. The afpiring temper of Romulus promoted the mar¬ 
tial fpirit of his companions, who, from different parts, affo- 
ciated with him for refuge, and looked upon Rome as a place 
of protedlion, whence they might, with iSipunity, make ex- 
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curitom to the neighbouring country, and carry on their 
depredations. 

Numa, in this light alfo, was a proper fucceflbr to Romu- 
lils. This prince was better qualified to model and regulate 
than to found a Rate; his view was to foften the manners and 
rugged dirpofitions of the people, and to efiablifh a fub- 
ordination and mode of government among them. On this 
principle he inftituted religious ceremonies, at?*!'introduced 
into thfc fociety the duties of religion, and^lie principles of 
urbanity; at the fame time he endeavoured to imprefs them 
widi the idea that the gods, in a particular manner, took them 
under their protedfion. 

Xhe reign of Tullus ferved to revive their valour, and 
infpired them with the thought of enlarging their dominion 
by the conqueft of Alba, and other neigbouring Rates. Thefe 
Rates, indeed, frequently oppofed their ciefigns, but never 
entered into a formidable allbciation at once to fupprefs and 
aboiifh this infant colony. 

On the increafe of inhabitants, Ancus enlarged the city, 
joined a new fuburb to it by a bridge acrofs die Tyber, and 
opened a door for future inprovement in commerce, by the 
convenient port of Oftia. 

The dignity and pomp of government, was greatly raifed 
by the enfigns of royalty introduced by Tarquinius Prifeus, 
and by the fplendor of his triumphs. .Servius new-modelled 
the Rate, and divided the people into tribes and centuries. 
He alfo made a more equal diftrlbution of impoR among 
them; and w'as the firft Prince who eftablilhed a regular 
coin, or currency of money. And laftly, if we look to the 
event, the tyranny of Tarquin was advantageous to a people, 
who provoked by his abufe of power, were incited and ani¬ 
mated to be on their guard, and recover that liberty they had 
fo long maintained ; which ocherwife, without a commotion 
in the Rate, they were on the point of lofing entirely. 

It may be farther remarked, that in this firR age of the 
Romans, and under the reign of their kings, they made but 
little progrefs in the extention of their firR fettlement. A 
fmall fpot, of fifteen miles only, made the whole circuit of 
the Roman territory, notwithRanding the great increafe of 
inhabitants. War and agriculture were almoR their foie 
employ. ■ Arts and fciences were but little cultivated among 
them; and their ptofefled poverty, and difregard for riches, 
had not yet led them to commerce. Their chief wealth 
arofe'from conquefi, and the ipoil of their neighbours, which 
was always laid up in a public repofitory, and divided, ac¬ 
cording 
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cording to a ftated difpofition, among the whole body of the 
people. 

Thefe general remarks cannot be better concluded than in 
the words of a judicious Hiftorian *, who obferves from 
Cicero, “ When we conilder at one view the increafe of this 
“ infant ftate, which under the fhadow of a monarchical but 
“ limitted government, grew infenfibly to a degree of maturity 
“ afltS; iltVjUgth, by wife regulations and whokfome laws; the 
“ Arufpices and,religious ceremonies, the order of the affem- 
“ blies, the power of the people owned and revered, the 
“ auguft aflembly of the fciiatc, looked upon as the great 
“ council of the nation, the military difcipline and martial 
“ courage carried to a furprizing and altonilhing height, all 
“ the parts of the commonwealth appear in fo permanent and 

fettled a ftate, as to feem almoft entirely perfedi. And yet 
“ this fame commonwealth, after fhakiirg off the regal yoke, 
“ and obtaining an extcniive liberty, appeared ifill greatly 
“ different, and by a fwift progrefs rofc to a perfection and 
“ excellence hardly to be conceived.” 


CHAP. xxin. 

Ronu' under the Conjuls. 

B rutus, the deliverer of his country, and Tarquiniins 
Collatinus, the hufband of Lucretia, were the firft 
Confuls of Rome. T'hey had no fooner taken pofleffion of 
the goveritment, than they filled up the vacant feats in the 
fenate, and increafed its number. The whole fenate and 
people took a foleinn oath, never to fuffer tlie Tarquins, or 
any other king to reign at Rome. 

'Parquin, however, by means of his ambaffadors, attached 
a'party of the Roman youth to his caufe, who concerted 
meafures to re-eftablifti him on the throne. The confpirators, 
being detedted, were brought before the confuls ; and Brutus 
beheld his own fons. The father of his country, by a terrible 
example, fixed the foundation of Roman liberty. The people 
Were fummoned to the Comitia, where Brutus and his col¬ 
league fat on the tribunal of juftice. •I'he prifoners were 
brought and tied to flakes, Brutus began the trial with the 
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examination of his fons. Vindicius, a flave, who firft diC. 
covered the confpiracy, appeared againft them, and his tefti- 
mojw was found unanfwerable. Their guilt was likewife 
confirmed by their letters to the Tarquins, which were read. 
The proof being clear, the prifoners made no defence, but 
with their tears. “ Titus,” faid Brutus coldly to two of the 
prifoners, without calli^ them fons, “ and you, Tiberius, 
“ what have you to oirer in your favours ?” v»cie 

then called upon to make their defence, bqt tears were ftill 
their only anfwer. The fenators were moved with com- 
paffion, and a confufed murmur was heard among them. 
Banijh them, Banljh them. Collatinus wept. The whole 
aflembiy trembled, and expedled the decifion with horror. 
At length, Brutus rofe up to give fentence. A profound 
filence enfued, whilft he, with a fteady voice, not interrupted 
by a Angle figh, turnifig to the lidlors, who were the exe¬ 
cutioners, faid, “To you, lir.tors, I deliver them; execute 
“ the law upon them.” At thefe words a loud Ihriek, was 
heard in the aflembiy; diftrefs was painte-i in every face ; 
and the mournful looks of the people pleaded for pity. fVe 
give them back to their country and to their family, cried the 
whole aflembiy with one voice. But neither thefe inter- 
ceflions, nor the bitter lamentations of the young men who 
called upon their father with the moft endearing names, 
could foften the inflexible judge. He would not even abate 
of the punilhment which was, in fuch cafes, inflid~d on the 
greateft criminals. The lidtor feized them, and, hr.vnig 
ftripped them naked, and tied their hands behind their bacKS, 
firfl^beat them with rods, and then ftruck off their heads, 
Brutus all the while gazing on the bloody fpedlacle, with a 
fteady look, and unaltered countenance. When this execu¬ 
tion was over, Brutus came down from the tribunal, quitted 
the comitia, and left the reft of the criminals to the diferetion 
of his colleague *. 

Collatinus a( 9 :ed on a different principle, and feemed.dif- 
pofed to fave his relations. This condudl: occafioned fc^id 
difturbances in the Aflembiy, but the prifoners were at laft 
, condemned and executed. Collatinus finding the people pre¬ 
judiced againft him, partly by bearing the name of Tarqui- 
nius, and more fo on account of his partial behaviour in this 
bufineis, willingly refigned the confulfliip and retired to La- 
vinium. „ 

Brutus iramediatdy affembled the people for the eleeftioft 
'* DionyCus HalicamalTus. 

of 
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’of a new conful, when Publius Valerius,* a man of eminent 
virtue and eloquence, was chofen. The firft thing they did 
was to ‘grant a general amneli-y to all who had followed the 
fortune of the 'Tarquins, provided they returned to the city 
within twenty days. This Wife precaution clepriv'cd the 
'' "lifhcd king of a great nurnber of friends and foldiers, and 
"'.•ought b.ackto Rome mej)'/ pcrfoiisof diftinguilhed abilities. 

Mil,’'Pill hoping ti) obtain by force what he could 
not get by ftratagein, citg;i;;ed the Hetrurians in his caufc, 
and a.lvanced -.vitfi a ccniiderriblc army to Ro'.ne. The 
confil'', O'.', th'tir fid.-, march-, d in oppofc bis dcfigns. Ariins, 
r,>n of T.'iquiii, an I rlu; conful Hrutus fiift engaged in fingle 
combat, and vver.; both tlain. 'I'hc Rom.iu army proved 
■victorious, and uinv.irds of eleven tlr.aland iletrunrns were 
killed, and five thoufand taken prifoners. The body of Brutus 
"was brought to Rome with great magnificence. All the fi-nate 
went out to meet it, and a funcr.il oration was made by Va¬ 
lerius in the forum. The highclt honours were alfo paid to 
tiie memory of tiiis famous Roman, who was regarded as the 
Father of his t-h'/i.i'-y ; and the Roman ladies, contrary to 
the ufual cuitom, 'u,mined a whole year for him. From this 
tcra liberty begins i.,,. dawn, and the ariilocracy, by degrees, 
to change into a rcpiildic. 

Valerius, being iiow foie governor of Rome, deferred the 
eleftioicof another Conful, that he might more e.ifily fettle 
the afFinrs of the commonwealth. He was, however, ful^ 
pedted of afpiring to the crown. In order, therefore, to in¬ 
gratiate hiinfelf with the people, he made feveral laws in 
their favour ; and, among others, that famous one, by which 
every citizen was allowed to appeal from the Jeafions of the 
fenate andconfuls to the ajfmbly of the people. He gave relief 
"to the poorer citizens, by exempting th.m from the payment 
of tribute. He eftabliflied qti.-cllors or rrcafurcr.s, who were 
to carry public money, and appointed the temple of Saturn 
foyjjieir jerarium or treafury. Belides thefe public concerns, 
Valeriu.; levelled his own houfe to the ground left it fhould 
give umbrage to the people, by its fituation on a hill which 
Commanded the city'. Thus, by a courteous behaviour, he 
obtained the name of Publicola. 

After this fettlcment of the affairs of the comrhonwealth, 
Lucretius, father of Lucrctia, was chofen his colleague, who 
died a few days after his cleiftion; and l\4arcus Horatius 
fucceeded to the dignity of conful. I he new confuls revived 
the cenfus and iullrumi and, on that occafion, found one 
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hundred and thirty thoufand men at Rome, befides widows, 
and orphans 

In the fecond year of the confulfhip of Publicola, Tarquin 
engaged Porfenna, king of Clufium, to efpeufe his caufe. 
'I'his prince advanced to the very banks of the Tiber, at the 
head of a prodigious multitude of troops. He took the 
fort Janiculum, and obliged the Romans to retire over the 
bridge into the city, whither he would have fob/-.re'’...them, 
had not the brave Horatius Codes, with onfy two more, 
withftood the efForts of the whole army in a narrow pafs, till 
the bridge was broken down. When only a few planks re¬ 
mained, Horatius prevailed on his companions to crofs the 
river upon them, whilft he alone fuftained the attack of the 
enemy. At length, being wounded in the thigh, upon a 
fignal given him that the bridge was quite demolithed, he 
leaped into the river, and gained the opjiofite bank, amidft, 
a fliower of darts. Thus, by the wonderful bravery of one 
man, the city and republic were faved from impending ruin. 
The Romans were fo fcnfible of it, that they eredted a ftatuc 
of brafs for him in the temple of Vulcan, and the fenatc gave 
him as much land as a plough could inclofe in a circular fur¬ 
row in one day. 

The enemy being mailers of the country on both fides the 
river, Rome was reduced to great ftraits by famine. Porfenna 
having taken notice of it, lent the Romans word, that he 
would deliver them from their diflrefs, if they would receive 
their old mailer. But their anfwcr was, “ 'I'hat hunger/ 
“ was a lefs evil than flavery and oppreflion f.” ^ 

The liege had lalled a long time, and P..ome was almoft 
wearied out, when Mucius Codrus, a young Roman of il- 
lullrious birth, formed a defign, which he communicated to 
the confils and fenators, and of which they approved. He 
croffed the Tiber, entered the enemy’s camp in the difguife 
of an Hetrurian, and made his way quite to tlie king’s tent. 
Porfenna’s fecretary, magnificently drelled, was fitting on 
fame tribunal with the king. Mucius, millakinj- ' ''. 
the king, leaped upon the tribunal, and with one , j of a 
poniard, which he had concealed under his garment, laid him 
dead at Porfenna’s feet. Every one flood amazed at the dar¬ 
ing boldnefs of this adlion. Mucius was feized. “ Thou 
“ execrable affalTni,” faid the king, “ who art thou ? Whence 
“ Cornell thou I Who are thy accomplices ?” Mucius, lefs 
terrified than his judge, replied, “ I am a Roman, and my 
“ name is Mucius Codrus. My delign was to deliver Rome 
. >» JJi'jnyf’.a, llaliLarnaffus. lEd. 
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from her mofl: cruel enemy. Difcharge therefore all your 
<< fury upon me. You have feen my courage, now try my 
‘‘ conftancy with tortures ; and you will be forced to confefs, 

that Roman bravery has made me capable of attempting 
“ whatever man can do, and of fufFering what human nature 
“ can endure.” So faying, with a fteady countenance, and 
a look .which fpoke his inward rage at having milfed his blow, 
■T5e“fh"fult ihs right hand into a pan of burning coals, and there . 
held it a great while, without difeovering the leall fymptom 
of pain. He farther faid, that there were 300 Romans, as 
refohite as himfelf, concealed in the Hetrurian camp, who had 
all fworn-to take away his life, Porfenna’s refentment was 
changed into amazement. He granted him his life and li¬ 
berty, and even reftored him the dagger with which he had 
intended to llab him. Mucius, having now loft the ufe of 
his right hand, took it with liis left; and from that time he 
was called Sc.'EVola, that is, left-handed*. 

Porfenna, tlruck with'admii atioii, at the courage of the Roa 
itians, and at the fame time, dilgufted at the wickednefs of the 
'Farquins, renounced his alliance with that tyrannical family, 
made a peace with Rome, .and returned toClulium; gene- 
roufly leaving the Romans, whofc diftrefs he knew, but whom 
he fear ed to oft’end by relieving them in a direct manner, his 
camp, and all the provifions in it, as a token of his refpedtand 
fricndfhip for them. The fenate, in return for this noble 
behaviour, credted a ftatue to him, and fent him an embally 
with a throne adorned with ivory, a feeptre, a crown of gold, 
and a triumphal robe -f. 

Thus ended the Hetrurian war, five years after the expul- 
fion of Tarquin, who complained that Porfenna had promifed 
him afliftance, but had now deferred him. 

After the departure of Porfenna, the Romans rewarded 
thofc, who had diftinguifhed themfelves during the fiege, 
■’^necially Mucius Scaevola, to whom they gave a large piece 
' ’'elonging to the public. 

ines foon after made an rncurfion into the Roman 
ferritoii^., but were repulfed with great lofs, by the conful 
Marcus Valerius, brother to Publicola, who was honoured 
with a triumph. The year after Publicola was made conful 
a fourth time, when the whole nation of the Sabines entered 
into a league with the Latins or Hetrurians againft Rome. 
Aftius Claufus, the mofl: confidcrable m%n in Sabinia, for 
riches, valour, and eloquence, oppofed the defign of his 
countrymen as long as he could; but finding them abfclutely 

• Livy. -(• Dionvfius Haiicaraaflui. 
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determined to commence hoftilities, he came over to the 
Romans with five thoufand families of his frietids and depen¬ 
dants. 

On his arrival at Rome, he changed his name to Appius 
Claudius, was immediately declared a patrician, and took his 
place in the fenate. 'I'wenty-five acres of land were given 
him, and a quarter in the city was affigned for his friends and 
followers, to each of whom were granted two acres Of g'rcfuhu, 
with all the rights and privileges of Roman citizens. Thefc 
donations were made irrevocable, by a decree of the fenate, 
confirmed by the people. The CUnuUi became afterwards 
one of the moft illuftrious families of Rome *. 

The Sabines, highly incenfed at the departure of Claufus, 
took the field with a confiderable army; but were again de¬ 
feated by the Romans. The foldiers, on this victory, obtain¬ 
ed great plunder, and a fecond triumph was granted to Pub- 
licola. This conful died foon after, and was buried at the- 
public expcnce, not leaving money enough to defray ^ 
charges of his funeral. The Romans eredlcd a tomb for -Mbn 
near the forum, and gave his family a right of interment in 
the fame place. He was the moft virtuous citizen, the great- 
■eft general, and the beft affedted coiiful to the people, that 
Rome ever faw. He had always led a frugal life, and taken 
more care to tranfmit his virtues to his children, than to t|ii- 
rich them with the goods of fortune. As Publicola had been 
one of thofe who ftood up in defence of the chaftity of the 
Roman women, they mourned a whole year for him, as they 
had done before for Brutus. 

In the confulthip of Pofthumius and Mcnejj^«s, the Sa¬ 
bines again marched an army to the walls of Rome. Pofthu¬ 
mius falling into an ambufeade, his colleague haftened to his 
affift.mce, and thus united, they obtained a com^cat vlftory. 
7 'he fenate decreed a full triumph to xVIcncniiisy^ut Pofth||j- 
mius, by rcafon of his ill luccefs at the beginning had an'in- 
ferior honour, or triumph paid to him. This the* Romans 
called an ovalion fiom ovh a flieep, which was ufually tacri- 
ficed on the fmaller triumph, as an ox was on the greater or . 
full triumph. 

As frequent mention is made of triumphs in the Roman 
hiftory, it may be proper to diftinguifh thefc two national 
honours. 'I'hc perfon' who received the lefler triumph, 
Riarched generally* on foot, wearing only a garland or crown 
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of myrtle, with the pretexta, or ufual habit of the magiftrates, 
and Avas attended by the fenate ojily. 

I'he greater triumph was conduced with the utmoft liate 
and magnificence of the citizens. Whenever a general de¬ 
manded a triumph, he was obliged to refign his command of 
the army, and to keep at a diftance from Rome, till the ho- 
flUlSbeen granted or refufed him. He always wrote to 
the fenate a detail of his conqucfls; and, if allowed of, a tri¬ 
umph was decreed: the general, on the day appointed,crown¬ 
ed with laurels, made a fpecch to the people; after which the 
fenators, preceded by the lower degree of officers, began the 
march. The fpoils taken from the enemy followed; and tlie 
conquered cities and nations were reprefented in gold, filver, 
and other metnl, with the names of the places which the con¬ 
queror had fuhjeiSted to the Roman empire. The prielTs alfifl'- 
ed on this occaiion, and led the oxen (leftined for the facrihcc, 
dreflej with ribbands and garlands. Thefe were followed by 
chariots, whereon lay the crowns, and other enfigns of honour, 
which the provinces prefented to the conqueror to adorn his 
triumph. The captive monarchs and generals, in gold or 
filver chains, made part of the proceffion; then followed the 
officers of the army, with tite crowns or keys of the conquer¬ 
ed cities. After this, preceded by his relations and friends, 
came the contjnt: oi crowned with laurel, and feated on an 
ivory chariot, with an ivory feeptre, and an eagle of gold in 
his hand. An officer ufually flood beliind him; and, left he 
fhould be too much elated with this fplendor, cried aloud, 
Remember that thou art a man. Before and after his cha¬ 
riot were carried perfumes, and every kind of mufical inftru- 
ment. The march was clofed by the generals, and other 
officers of the army. I'he Roman Legions fung congratu¬ 
latory fongs in honour of the conqueror. T'he proceffion be¬ 
gan without the walls of Rome, by the triumphal gate, and 
pafled through the city, under many arches, erected and a- 
a'dorned in honour of the triumph to the Capitol. Here the 
conqueror offered a crown, and the SpoUa Opima to Jupiter; 
then a facrifice was made to the tiod, ami the conqueror was 
recQndudted with the like ftate to his palace. 

Tarquin, ever reftlcfs, again prevailed on the Latins to 
efpoufe his caufe, who fiund means to foment tumults within 
the walls of the city. iVJany of the poorer citizens and dif- 
contented (laves engaged in the confpiracy, but it was difeo- 
vered by Sulpicius one of the confuls, who put the citizens 
to the fword in the forum, and condemned the Haves to be 
whipt with rods, and.crucified. 
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Notwithftandiiig thefe fruitlefs attempts, Tarquin, affifted 
by his fon-in-law Manilius Odtavius, entered ijito a general 
league with the people of Latium, and twenty-four cities de¬ 
clared waragainft the Romans. I'hey had well-nigh fucceeded 
in their delign, by the critical fituation of the Roman people, 
who could procure no auxiliaries from abroad, and were but 
ill fupported at home, 


CHAP. XXIV. 

Of the Dictator.-—The Tribunes of the People, 

T he diflentions about dwbts were a frequent fourcc of 
agitation and diforder in the Roman ftate. Ancient 
pradfice permitted the creditor to f.ize the perf'n of the in- 
folvent debtor, to employ him in i!ic meanef drudgery,^ to 
load him with chains-, and to retain him in flavery. T'his 
complication of mifery and ignominy excited the murmurs of 
the poor; and when the confuls came to raife the levies, the 
people refufed to enrol their names for the war. The fenate 
endeavoured to fufpend the diflentions ; but the people per- 
lifted in their refufal to enlift, until they had obtained an abo¬ 
lition of debts. Meanwhile the enemy appro.iched to the 
gates of Rome. The confuls could not interpofe their au¬ 
thority to enforce obedience ; bccaufc, lince the Valerian law- 
had pafled, every citizen condemned by a magiftjate had a 
right of appealing to the people. 

To elude this law, and fave the commonwealth, the fenate 
had recourfe to a temporary expedient, which, in extraordi¬ 
nary fituations, became afterwards a Handing pradtice. The 
confuls propofed to refign their authority, and to nominate a 
fingle magifirate,'who Ihould be invefted with abfolute power,^ 
and from whom there fhould be no appeal. To this the 
Plebeians confented, willing to give up their own power, 
for the fake of abridging that of the fenate. This fupremd 
magiftratc was named DiSiator, and his office was to con¬ 
tinue no longer than fix months. Lartius Flavius, one of 
the confuls, was appointed to this high office. The creation 
of a didlator frequently faved Rome; proved a remedy for 
the natural defedfs of a republican ftate, corredfed its tardy 
the adlivity of monarchical, or eveq 
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The new Didtator, having foon appeafed the clamours of 
the rfiultitude, prevailed on the Latins to fufpcnd the war, 
when a truce was agreed on for a year- He condudled him- 
felf with great dignity and wifdom, and rel'igned the didlato- 
lial office before the end of fix months. 

'Fhe late truce being expired, the Latins, by the infiiga- 
Farquin, and his fons, again prepared for war, and 
appeared on the frontiers of the republic with an army of forty 
thoufand foot, and three thoufand horfe. -Fhe main body 
was commanded by'Fitus; his brother Sextus commanded 
the left; and Manilius, fon-in-law to 'Farquin, the right. 
The Romans, upon this, appointed Pofthumius, one of their 
confuls,di6tator, who advanced with all fpeed to oppofe this for¬ 
midable army of the enemy, with a body of twenty-four thou- 
fand foot, and three thouland horfe. 'Fhe battle was fought 
near the lake Regillus about fourteen miles from Rome; and 
both fides behaved with great refolution and courage. At 
iaft, however, the victory fell to the Romans, and the army 
of the Latins was entirely routed. Fhe two fons of Tarquin, 
and Manilius his fon-in-law, were among the flain. Upon 
th is bad fuccefs of their army, the enemy, in the mofl fub- 
miffivc manner, fued for peace, and laid the blame of their 
late behaviour on the nobles. This was the laft war made 
in favour of Farquin, who now, abandoned by all the neigh¬ 
bouring ftates, withdrew himfelf into Campania, and died at 
Cuma, in the ninetieth year of his age. 

While "Farquin was alive, the fenate faw the ncceffity of 
governimr the people with fome moderation, as in the hour of 
oppreffion they might rccal their ancient king to the throne. 
But, as foon as they were delivered from this terror, they 
made a wanton ufe of their authority, and carried into rigo¬ 
rous execution the odious law concerning debts. The people 
had frequently made their complaints and remonftrances; 
and, trulfing to the faith of the fenate, had been often de¬ 
ceived. 

There is a certain point, beyond which mankind will not 
bear opprefton. Deceived fo often, the people had taken the 
laft refolution. They threatened to. abandon the cityj and, 
under the preftlire of the moment, the violent pointed to the 
fword. 'Fhe army deferted fecretly under the conducf of 
Sicinius Bellulus, and withdrew to a hill on the banks of the 
river Anio. Numbers followed them; and, although the 
gates of Rome were ftiut, by orders from the fenate, the in¬ 
habitants fcaled the walls in the dead hour of the night; and, 
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in the morning, the Patiicians faw, afar from the deferted 
pity, the facrea mountain covered with the Roman 

The fenate was filled with conflenuitiwn. 'V ’hat alfonifh- 
ed them ftill more, was the order and difcip.ine of thv: new 
Camp. They behe-ld no tu'iiult nor viidciicc, but a modera¬ 
tion which announced a well-concerted enterpi izi. Fen per- 
fons of the greeteft dignity and (lopulai ity in the f'nafc-5j'.i-Lr;_ 
invefted with plenary power to treat v. r.h ihr pefjplt. Mtne- 
nius the conful, among other tiifcouile, ■.elated -o t.'it in the 
following fable: “ ()ncc upon a time, ihe nienib-rs of the 
“ human body, obferving that the belly did noi l.rU as they 

did, rebelled -and refufed the .iliriU-ntr, ir cell a y f-r its fuji- 
“ port. Upon this, the members grew we.d< in propr.niou 
“ as the belly became infirm, and loon fomi-J the need they 
“ had of ir; becaufe the belly firft received the iMiurilhment, 
** and afterwards communicated it to the members.” lliii.s, 
fays r, j, “ as tne fenate and people form but one and the fame 
“ body,'that will be deltroyed by (Jivifions, and fepported by 
“ concord.” 

The multitude were fo pleafed with this Ifory, and the juft 
ipplication made of it to them by Menenius, that they were 
much difpoled to treat with the deputies. 

An immediate aflent was given to the abolition of debts, 
InftruiSted by the paft, the people required fecuriiy for the 
future, and demanded magiftrates cf their rmn, to guard their 
rights, and oppofe die decrees which miedit be hoftile to their 
iriterefts. They obtained them; and the tribunes of the 
people were created. 

Thefe new magiftrates were chofen annually by the people, 
from their own body. Five in number at the beginning, 
they were afterwards augmented to ten. Their doors flood 
open night and day, to receive complaints. Seats were placed 
for them at the gates of the I'enate-houfe, and they were called 
in to confirm or annul the decrees of the fenate. They de¬ 
manded two inferior magiftrates, to aid them in their func¬ 
tions, and the aTdiles were chofen, whofe bufinefs it was to 
fuperintend the public buildings, to regulate the weights and 
meafures, and to fee that the corn was not hoarded up, or the 
mai'kets foreftalled. 

Frpm this period the Plebeians became an order in the rc-. 
public. 

The leaders of ‘the fedition would not allow the people to 
feparate, before they had eledledthe new rnagiftrates, Lucius 
Junius and Sicinius Bcllulus, were chofen; w'ho immediately 
jiamed themfelves tliree colleagues. A law was alfo palled 

before 
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before they left the camp, whereby the perfons of the tribunes 
were declared facred; and to make this law perpetual, all the 
•B-omans were obliged to fwear, for themfclves and their pof- 
terity, that they would inviolably obferve it. After thefc re¬ 
gulations, the people eredlcd an altar to Jupiter the Terrible^ 
and having confecrated the place of their retreat, which, from 
this time, was called the jacred Alount, they fui}owcd the 
deputies of the fenate, and returned to the city. 


CHAP, XXV. 

Of the Banijhment of GjrloLinuSy who troes over to the 

Voifl. 

T he Romans being at war with the Volfci, the com- 
inons now readily enlifted themfelvcs, under the conful 
Poilhlinius ; and Corioli, the metropolis of that nation, was 
behegeJ by Lartius. The befieged made a Ifrong fally, and 
the Romans were diived back to their trenches. On this 
fuccefs of the enemy, Ciius Marcus, a valiant patrician, 
withftood the enemy s whole force, and drove them back into 
the town. He followed them fo dofe, that he entered the 
gates with them, and let the Roman army into the city, and 
took it. The Volfci were fo terrified at this heroic aition, 
that they fued for a peace; and Caius Marcus had the fir- 
{tamc of Coriolanus given him, for his noble conduct. 

About this time, the neglect of agriculture was the caufc 
of a great commotion at Rome, 'f'hcy fent to Sicily and 
other parts of Italy to buy grain; but the common people 
grew turbulent, and laid the blame of tliis fcarcity upon the 
Patricians. On the arrival of corn from Syracufe, difputes 
arofe betwyen the patricians and tribunes, about the diilribu- 
tion of it to the public. 

Coriolanus, incenfed at the behaviour of the commons, 
advifed the feuators “ to keep up the price of the corn, and 
“ deliver it out fparingly, and not to give encouragement to 
“ the infulence of the tnbuiics and the rabble, but wholly to 
“ fupprofs the tribuncfhip, as the only way to remedy the 
diforders of the ftate.” I his ungharded behaviour of 
Coriolanus gave great offence, and the muliitude were 
ready to fall upon the whole fenate; but they were rellrained 
by the tribunes, who laid the blame on Coriohurus only: 

they 
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they fent for the jEdiles to apprehend him, and bringhim.be. 
fore the people,but the officers were repulfed by the young Patri¬ 
cians, who were gathered round Coriob.nus. - On this com¬ 
motion, the whole city was in a tumult, and the tribune; 
fummoned Coriolanus to appear before the people. The 
fenate and patricians took the part of Coriolanus, and he re- 
fufed at firft to obey the fummons ; but a day was fixed fo; 
his trial, when, notwithftanding all his public ferviccs, he was 
condemned to perpetual banilhment, by a majority of the 
tribunes. 

The illuftrious exile retired to his own houfe, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Rome, and there fpent a few days in confidering 
what he flioulddo. Thirft of revenge prevailed; and he de¬ 
termined to go over to the V'^olici, a little republic, then 
governed by their general Attius Tulliis, whom he had often 
encountered, and always conquered, in the late wars between 
them and the Romans *. Coriolanus thought he could not 
truft his life more fafely than with a brave man, who, like 
himfelf, would be glad to humble the pride of the Romans. 
His refolution being taken, he left his retreat in clifguife, and, 
in the evening, entering Antium, the cliicf city ot the Volfci, 
he went diredfly to I'ulJus’s houfe, with his face covered, 
and fat down by the hearth of the domcftic gods, a place 
facred in all the houfes of the ancient Pagans. I'uilus was 
at fupper iti an inner apartment, when word was brought 
him, that a ftranger, of a very majeftic air, was, without 
fpeaking to any body,come into his houfe, and had placed him¬ 
felf by the hearth of his lares. Tullus immediately came 
out, and afked him who he was, and what he wanted, Co¬ 
riolanus then difeovering himfelf; “ If thou doft not know 
“ me,” faid he, “ I am Caius Marcus; my furname is 
“ Coriolanus, the only reward left me for my ferviccs. I am 
“ banifhed from Rome by the hatred of the people, and the 
“ pufillanimity of the great. I feek revenge. It lies in your 
power to employ my fword againft my foes and thofe of 
“ your country. If your republic will not accept my ferviccs, 
“ X give my life into your hands. Put an end to an old 
“ enemy, who may elfe come to do more mifehiefs to your 
“country.” Tullus, amazed at the greatnefs of his foul, 
gave him his hand. “ P'ear nothing, Marcus,” faid he, 
“ thy confidence is the pledge of thy fecurity. By bringing 
“ us thyfelf, thou giveft us more tlian ever thou tookeft 
from us; and we Inall take care to acknowledge thy fervices 


'■ Dionyfius HalicaraaiTias. 


“ better 
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feetter than thy fellow citizens have done.” He then led 
hifn into lii'^ apartment, where they conferred about the means 
of renewing the war. 

A pretence was foon found to break the yet imcxpired 
truce between the two nations. The Volfci fent ambaf- 
fadors to Rome, to demand the reftoration of the land and 
mties taken from them in the late war, which, as (hey ex- 
pedled, was refufed. Upon this, ^hey appointed Tullus and 
Coriolanus to curniiiand their troops; and to bind the latter 
mo: e llnctly to them, conferred on him the dignity of a fenator. 
The two generals imruediately raifed a numerous army, which 
they divided into two bodies. Tuilus, with the one, Raid 
in the country, to defend it on the fide ot Latium; whilft 
Coriolanus, with the other, entered the territoiy of the Ro¬ 
mans before the confuls had taken any mcal'ures to oppolc 
him; made himlelf mafter of fevcral of their cities; deftroyed 
their houfes, and laid wafte their lands; politically fparing 
oidy thofe of the Patricians. So g reat was the fuccefs of this 
banilhed general, that he foon encamped within live miles of 
Rome. In the city there was nothing but confiifion, and the 
utmoft defpair. The Patricians upbraided the Plebeians with 
ingratitude, and the latter charged the former with treachery, 
faying, that it was by their perfuafion that he invaded the 
country. In this perplexity the tribunes fent ambafiadors to 
Coriolanus, with an offer to repeal his banilhment, and that 
all his demands fiiould be granted; but he received and dif- 
miffed the amb ilTadors with the fternnefs and refolution of an 
injured perfon, and drew his army nearer to Rome. 'I'hey 
then deputed the pontifices, augurs, and all the minifters cf 
the gods to go to him in a folemn proceflion, and humbly in- 
treat for an accommodation. Not moved, however, by all 
this pomp and ceremony, he infifted, that all the teriitories 
taken from the Volfci Ihould be rcltored, othcrwiife they muft 
<pe£l the utmoft feyerity of war. His refentment was now 
tarried to the utmoft, and ready to be executed on the city, 
when Vetruria, his mother, Volumnia, his wife, with his 
children in lier arms, accompanied by a great number of 
Roman ladies, of the firft families, went out to meet him,, 
and intercede for their country. .1 he approach of this iiluf- 
trious train, feconded by the rhetoric and endearments of hi.s 
mother and wife, at laft prevailed over his great fpirit, and 
yielding to their tears and pi efllng folici^ations, he faid aloud, 
“ Ah I'my motlier, you difum me, Rome is faved, but your 
“ foil is loftwell forefeeing that the Volfci would never 
forgive the regard he was going to pay to her entreaties. He 

then 
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then took her in private with his w'ifc, and agreed with tl]ern» 
tliat he would endeavour to obtain the confent of the princi¬ 
pal officers of his army, for raifing the blockade; that ho 
would ufe his utmoft endeavours to bring the Volfci to terms 
pf accommodatitm; and that if he could iiot prevail, he would 
lay down his command, and retire to fonie neutral city. 

The next day he called a council of war, and often repre- 
fentedto them the difficulty of forming the fiege of a city which 
had a formidable army for its garrifon,and in which there were 
as many foldiers as there were inhat)itants, and concluded for 
3 retreat. Nobody contradidted his opir.ion. d'he army 
immediately began its march; and the Volfci, more affedted 
with the filial relpcct he had flievvn his mother, than with 
tlieir own intereft, re'tirod back to their native country, 
where Coriolanus, ditn’ded all the fpoil among them, without 
referving any thing for himfelf. 

Tullus, the Volfcian general, had no fhare in the honours 
of this campaign, and envious of Coriolanus’s glory, repre- 
fented this a£t to the Volfci as the hightft (rcafon againfl: the 
ilate, and Coriolanus in an affembly of the people was aflaf- 
finated. The Volfcians buried him with every military 
honour, as a great general and warrior, and the Roman 
women were admitted to mourn for him ten months. 

The retreat of Coriolanus raifed the Romans from the 
loweft ftate of dcfpondency; great rejoicings were made at 
Rome, and the fenate eredled a temple to the Fortune of 
Women *, on the Ijrot where the mother had fo happily pre¬ 
vailed'on the fon. Into this temple none but matrons were 
permitted to enter, and offer facrifice to the goddefs. 


* Mulsbri Fortun*. 
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CHAP. XXV L 

The Agrarian Law — Decemvirs—Dymnny of Applus-^ 
Death of Virginia — Akolition of the Decemvirate—Fate 
of the Decemvirs. 

U PON the fettlement of afFnirs abroad, commotions arofc 
.:!■ home concerning the Agrarian Law, or divllion of 
the late conquered lands, and alio the public lands, which, 
by the negleci: of the magiftrates, had been feized on by the 
rich. The conteft between the fenatc and tribunes was car¬ 
ried to a great height. In this difpute, the conful Claudius, 
the younger, fcvejcly reprimanded the people for their rude 
and foiStious behaviour. 'I'he tribunes, upon this, com¬ 
manded the conful to leave the aiicnibly, and on his refufal, 
ordered him to be fetit to prifon. This bold ad of the tri¬ 
bunes raifed a general tumult, which might have been pro¬ 
ductive of the worlt confequcnccs, had it not been checked 
by the intreaty and mild behaviour of (.huntius, the other con¬ 
ful. Applus, however, Hill oppofmg the Agrarian^ Law, 
and being likewife unfuccefsful in his expedition again!! the 
Volfci, The tribunes appoijitcd him a day < f trial before the 
people, which he prevented by deftroying li’mifilf. 

The ftrugglc for power ftill continiied, and the tribunes 
now alTerted, r/07; all the c't'-zrns ought to have equal power 
in the government, and ih.at ten men Ihould be chofen to col¬ 
led: and publifli the laws. tfiiindiusCxT-, a f.n of (^iincT:ius_ 
Cincinnatu.s, was moil forv.'urJ to oppole tliis new demand of 
the tribunes. His inconfideratc heat expofed Inm to a pro- 
fecution by the tribunes, inconfjqucncc of which he banilhed 
himfelf, before the day appointed for his trial. His father, 
Cincinnatus, who, with ten other furcties, had been bound 
for his appearance, in the pcr.tilty of three thoufand afles of 
brafs, that is, about nine guineas of our money, (a vail funi 
among the Romans in thole days), was obliged to fell the belt 
part of his eftatc on that account, and retire to a cottage on 
the other fide of the Tiber, v.hcrc he cultivated, with his 
own hands, live or fix acres of land, for the fuppurt of him¬ 
felf and family *. 

This Quindlius Cincinnatus was afterwards thought the 
tnolt proper perlon to anpeaic the aiforoers of tlic goveiji- 

D'or.vfiat IJ;incarii;e: 
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ment, and was, therefore, ele<Sl:ed confu!. The deputies 
fent by the fenate to acquaint him with his promotion, found 
him driving his ploiigh, and, when they faluted him by the 
name of conful, he was for fome time doubtful, whether he 
ihould accept the high dignity. The love of his country, 
however, prevailing over his private fatisfaftion, he took 
leave of his wife, and, recommending to her the care of 
domeftic aiTitirs, “ I fear,” faid he, “ my dear Racilia, that 
“ our fields will he but ill manured this year, and we fhall 
“ be in danger of want.” 

The iEqui and V olfci foon after revolted from their alliance 
■with Rome, and the Roman army, under Marcus Minutius, 
was in great danger. The fenate, being greatly alarmed, 
agreed to appoint a dictator. Qaiin6tius Cincinnatus waS im¬ 
mediately refoIvcJ upon, and again called from his retirement. 
When the deputips arrived with this fccond appointment, 
they found him, as before, at the plough. He departed with 
great concern, faying, “ This year’s crop muft alfo be loft, 
“ and my poor fimily muft be ftai ved.” 

The didtator immediately put himfelf at the hc.ad of the ar^ 
mies, marched to the relief of the conful, arrived atthe enemy’s 
camp in the night, and furrounded it in fuch a manner, that 
at breakj of day tiie.^qui found themfdves in the fame fitua- 
tion that they had put Minutius. The iEqui, attacked on 
one fide by the dictator, and on the other by the conful, 
fubmitted to Quindlius’s terms, which were, that theyftiould 
retire without baggage, arms, or cloaths, and every man 
pafs under the yoke. Two javelins were accordingly fixed 
in the ground, and a third laid over them, and all the foldiers 
palled, naked and unarmed, under this kind of gate. Their 
generals and officers were delivered up to the Romans, and 
referved to grace the didtator’s triumph. He would not al¬ 
low the conl'urs troops to have any fhare in the fpoil; but, 
turning to Minutius, “ As for you,” faid he, “ you muff 

learn the art of war in an itiferior rank, before you pretend 
“ to be com.inandcr in chief.” He then obliged him to lay 
down his office, which the modeft conful was fo far from re- 
fenting, that he and his troops prefcrited the didlator with a 
crown of gold of a pound weight, for having faved the lives 
and honour of his fellow citizens. Quinctius returned tO 
Rome,, and entered the city in pompous triumph; after 
which he refigned tjie diclatorfhip, and retired to his little 
farm. 

The Romans, for a long time, had no written or fixed 
ftatutes. While monarchy fubfifted, the will of their kings 

was 
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waaunftead of law. On the principles of natural equity, the 
dedfons of the confuls and of the fenate were founded. 
_^’aius Terentillus Arfa, the tribune, propofed the nomination 
of ten commillioners to compile a body of laws, Vi’hich miglit 
limit the authority of the confuls, and fecure the rights of 
the citizens. After various dilfentions, with animolity and 
violence on both fides, the fenate confented to the I'ercntian 
law ; it was, however, ftipulated, that all the legiflators 
fhould be chofen out of the nobility. Deputies were fent into 
Greece to ftudy the conffitution of different ft.ates, and to 
colled the laws of Solon. On their return, ten of the prin» 
cipal fenators were chofen to compile a body of laws, and in- 
vefted with fovereign power for a year. Thus the conftitu- 
don took a new form. I'he confuls and tribunes rcfigned 
their office and the Deceniviratc was eflablifhed, in the year 
before Cbrift 303. 

7 'he novelty of this form of government, with the wifdom 
and equity of the governors, rendered it pleafing to the 
people. The code of laws, written on twelve tables, was 
hung up to the public view. The fenate approved it; and 
the people gave their affent with Ihouts of applaufe. 

7'his was almoft as remarkable a revolution in the govern¬ 
ment of Rome, as that from kings to confuls. They agreed 
among themfelves, that only one of them, at a time, fhould 
have the fafees, and other confular ornaments, alTembR the 
fenate, and confirm their decrees. They went every morn¬ 
ing, each in his turn, to their tribunal in the forum ; and 
there diftributed juftice with fo much impartiality, that the 
people, charmed with their condud, feemed to have quite f )r- 
gotten their tribunes. Appius that once feverc and inflexible 
magiftrate, was now all affitbility and complaifancc; and from 
being the deteftation, became the idol of the people. 

A fupplement to the laws being demanded, the fenate 
agreed that new decemvirs fhould be appointed for the fol¬ 
lowing year. Appius, a haughty Patrician, procured, by 
fecret arts, the eledion to fall on himfclf, and on colleagues 
devoted to his intereft. The new decemvirs became tyrants, 
and a plan of defpotifm, fay the Roman hiftorians, was con¬ 
certed between Appius and his aPiociates in office. 

'J his behaviour of Appius and his companions was IVrongly 
oppofjd by his uncle Claudius, v/ho went over to the Sabi.ncs. 
The example of Claudius was foIlowed»by many families, 
who, rather than live under tins new creded tyianny, went 
into voluntary exile. 


A violation 
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A violntion of the rights of private life precipitated '^hd 
downfal of the tyrants, and the blood of Virginia reinflljteci 
the ancient form of government, (iin a pretended crimes 
Appius ordered the daughter of Virginius, a Fiebeiaa, then 
in the army, againft the iEqui, to be brought before him, 
and with a view to debauch her, aujudgeti her a fl.ive to one 
of his dependants. Virginius being informed of wliat had 
paffed, left the camp, and ftabbed his daughter, in the pre- 
fence of Appius. “ My daughter,” faid he, “ this is the 
“ only way to fave your liberty and your honour. Go, Vir- 
“ ginia, go to your anceftors, whilft you are yet a free wo- 
“ man, pure and undefiled.” He then held up the dagger 
to the Decemvirs, and cried aloud, “ Appius, thou tyrant! 
“ with this knife 1 doom thee to certain death:” Having 
uttered thefc words, he immediately ran through the city into 
the camp, and perfuaded the foldiers to revolt. I'hey all 
allured him they would {land by him, in whatever he fhould 
undertake againft fo wicked a tyrant. 

T'he decemvirs, who commanded the army, being inform¬ 
ed of the difpoiition of the foldiers, attempted to appeafe 
them. 1 he foldiers, however, difregarding tlieir commands, 
flew to their arms, fnatched up their colours, and entered the 
city without the leaft diflurbance. Having entrenched them- 
felves on mount Aventine, they declared that they would not 
lav down their arms, till the authority was taken fiom the 
decemvirs. 

As they had not yet chofen a leader, they all cried out 
with one voice to the deputies from the fenate, who came to 
»(k, why they had left the camp without their generai’s 
orders ? “ Let Valerius and Horatins be lent to us ; wc will 
“ return no anl'wer to the fenate but by them.” 

'i'he army wifhed to have Virginius at their head; but he 
declined tliat honour. “ My daughter,” faid he, “ is dead, 
“ and I have not yet revenged her death. Till her manes are 
“ appealed, I can accept of no dignity. Bcfides, what pru- 
“ dent or moderate counfels can you expect from me, who 
“ am fo incenfeJ againft the tyrants ? f fha!! he of more fervicc 
“ to the common caufe, by adling as a private man.” 

The decemvirs, finding they could hold their power no 
longer, offered to refign, whenever the (enate fhould think 
fit to eledl new confuls ; only dcfiring that they might not be 
facrificed to the hafred of their enemies. A decree was ac¬ 
cordingly paffed, aboliiliing the dccemvirate, and reftoring the 

tribunesy 
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1 tribt%s, when the decemvirs publickly refigned their 
authoity in the Jorum^ to the great joy of the city *. 

.The republic having now refumed her ancient form, the 
tribunes refolved to profecute the decemvirs. They began 
with Appius. Virginius, in quality of tribune of the people, 
declared himfelf hisaccufer; and, without enumerating all 
his other crimes, infifted only on his behaviour to Vir^>•inia, 
his daughter. “ If you do not infLantly clear yourfcin'rom 
“ this breach of the law,” faid he, « I will order you to 
« be carried to prifiii.” Appius was filcnt. But when the 
officers of the tribunes offered to feize him, he appealed to 
the people, and claimed the protc6tion of the laws juft made 
in favour of appeals. Virginius anfwered, that Appius was 
the only perfon who ought not to enjoy the benefit of the 
laws, which he himfelf had violated in his decemvirate; and 
that fuch a monftcr ought, without mercy, to be carried to 
that prifon which he himfelf had built, and infolcntly named 
tht bahitation of the people of^ Rome. He was conduced thi¬ 
ther, and his trial was fixed for the third market-day; but 
before that came, he died in prifon. Oppius, one of the ple¬ 
beian decemvirs, w’as impeached as an accomplice with Ap¬ 
pius, and, like him, thrown into prifon, where he died the 
fame day.. The other eight decemvirs retired into voluntary 
baniflirnent, when their eftates were confifeated and fold for 
the benefit of the public. A general amnefty was then pro¬ 
claimed, and the ftate, for a fhort time, enjoyed tranquillity. 


CHAP. XXVII. 

The military Tribunes — Cenfors—Siege of Veii—Triumph of 
Camillus—General Remarks. 

I ntestine dlfcords, infcparable from republics, pre¬ 
vail moft when the conftitution is unfixed. The tribunes 
had gradually ftripped the patricians of their rights ; and the 
^ople, after many ftruggles, having obtained a principal 
inare in the adminiftration of government, demanded a par¬ 
ticipation of the whole. With this view *two laws were 
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f)ropofed; the firft to allow the plebeians to InfermarrY witft 
the patricians; the fccoud, to admit them to the coiiffulfliip.. 
After a violent conteft, in the ufual form, the fenate con- 
fented to the firft. Determined to have the fecond law ailo 
palled, the tribunes, on the approach of the enemy, oppofed 
the levies. This difputc would probably have been attended 
with fatal confequences, had not one of the fenators, to pre- 
ferve the honour of the confular dignity, propofed a medium, 
uhich was agreed to by both fidcs. This was, that, inftea'l 
of confuls, a certain number of military tribunes fhould be 
chofen, partly out of the fenate, and partly from among the 
plebeians ; and tliat thefe new magiftrates fhould be invefted 
with confular power. A decree was immediately pall'ed for 
this fourth revolution in the Roman government; and th« 
comiUa were held without delay. But when the people came 
to vote they refufed to give their fuffrages to any but 
patricians > fo that only three military tribunes were chofen, 
who, on the pretence of religion *, refigned their office in 
three months. 

An inter-rex was named, that the commonwealth might 
not bo without a chief. Titus Quindtius, on whom this 
dignity was conferred, aflembled the people, who agreed to 
Tcftore the old form of government, when Lucius Papirius 
Mugillanus, and Lucius Sempronius Atratar.us were ajrpoini,- 
ed confuls for the remaining jiart of the year. 

For fevcral years paft, foreign wars and domeftic diflen- 
tions had prevented the confuls from taking the cenfus. To 
remedy an evil which might often occur, two new magiftrates 
were chofen, under the name of cenfers, to take a furvey of 
the numbers and eftates of the people every five years. This 
office became, by degrees, the moft important and honour¬ 
able in the commonwealth.. The cenfois had the right of ar¬ 
ranging the clafies, and of opening or fhutting the fenate. 

About this time 4, Rome was afflidted with famine and 
peftilejice, which c:irried off great part of the citizens. In this 
general calamity, Spurius Ma;lius bought up corn at foreign 
markets, and diitributed it at a low price among the people. . 
T'his generous condudl gained him great popularity; bat the 
fenate loon became alarmed, and charged him with the defign 
of afpiring to the fovereign power. Quindtus Cincinnatus, 
now eighty years old, was a third time chofen didlator, and 
AJxlius was fummoned to appear before him; but he 
refufed to fubmit, and was killed in the forum by Servilius, 

'* The Auguries were inaufpicious. f A. U, 315. A. C. 44*. 
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tKi^diftator’s general of the horfe, in confequence of a law 
that every citizen had power to put any man to death without 
form of trial, provided it could be proved he afpired to the 
fovereign dignity. 

'Fhe Fidens, a Roman colony, revolted at this time from 
their obedience to Rome, and put themfelves under the pro- 
tedlion of ToIumniuS, king of the Veientes. By the infti- 
gation of this prince, they murdered the Roir.an Amballadors, 
who were fent to enquire into the rcafoii of this conduit. 
On this occafion, Mamerciis ^iEmilius was created dictator, 
who obtained a great viitory over the enemy, T'oiumnius 
was flain in the battle by Cornelius Colfus, a legionary tri¬ 
bune, who ftripped him of his armour and royal robes \ 
which, with extraordinary pomp and ceremony, were con- 
fecrated to Jupiter Feretrius. 

Some years after, the Romans invefl-ed Vcii, one of the 
llrongeft places in Italy. The conilancy of the Roman 
foldiers was never more fhewn, than on this occafion; for, 
notwithftanding the inclemency of the weather, they con¬ 
tinued the fiege the whole winter, and covered themfelves 
with the fkins of beafis. This famous fiege was carried on 
with various fuccefs for feveral years, during which time the 
^oman army was greatly annoyed by the Hetrurians, and 
her neighbouring nations. The power and brav«ry of the 
Veientes maybe judged from their refolute defence of the 
Capitol. At laft the Romans determined to carry on the 
fiege with the utmoft vigour, and appointed Furius Camillus, 
a brave officer, dictator. Defpairing to carry by alfault a 
place which had a whole army for its garrifon, Camillus 
caufed a paflage to be dug under ground to the very caftle. 
At the fame time, he amufed the enemy by the appearance of 
a general attack, and whilft they flood on their defence on the 
walls of the city, the befiegers made themfelves mailers of 
the town. Thus was the rich and ilrong city of Veii taken, 
like a fecond Troy, after a fiege of ten years. The booty, 
which was immenfe, was divided among the foldiers. 

Camillus, tranfported with the honour of fubduing this 
great rival of Rome, triumphed in a more magnificent man¬ 
ner than ufual, and caufed his chariot to be drawn by four 
milk-white horfes. This was looked upon as a fingular acl of 
vanity in the di< 5 tator, as the Romans held the horfes of that 
colour facred, and peculiar only to Jupite? and the Sun. 

From the perpetual oppofition of die tribunes the confuls 
could feldom raife an army without naming a dictator. To 
break this dependance upon the tribunes, the fcijate contrived 
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tlie Iiappy expedient of giving pay to the foldiers, in the ^ar' 
b--foie Chrift 405. From this period, the military operations- 
of the Romans were condudled dn a bolder fcale. P'ormerly, 
their campaigns had been merely incurfions, which continued 
only a few days, and terminated by one engagement. The 
fenate now began to form greater enterprizesj and, inftead 
of infignificant battles, they waged decillve wars. The 
taking of Veii is a preihge of the grandeur of the Romans. 

A multitude of fmall Rates and unconnedted cities muR 
neceflarily yield to the formidable and continual efforts of a 
people always in armsi and who united policy to the en- 
thullafm or valour 


CHAP. XXVIII. 

Clufium hcfu’ged, and the Romans defeated by the Gauls-— 
Rome abandoned by its inhabitants, and burnt by the Gauls. 

F rom the earlieft periods of time, the Celtae, or Gauls, 
overfpread the weftern parts of Europe. The earlv 
leJigion of the Romans, their language, and their cuftoms, 
fhew that this people were among the Aborigines of Italy. 
Barbarous tribes arc always in a Rate of migration. The 
firR hoRile irruption of the Gauls into Italy, which hiRory 
records, was in the reign of 'I'arciuin the elder. They 
(jrread themfelves over tlie provinces fituated between the 
Alps and Appenines. They had been fettled in thefe regions 
for two hundred years, when they befieged Clufium, allured 
by the wines of Italy—frequent motive to the wars of Far- 
b.irians. 

The inhabitants of Clufium demanded afliRance from the 
Romans. 'I'he fenate, unwilling to quarrel with a people 
who had never ofiended them, lent a deputation of theer 
young patricians, of the Fabian family, to bring about an 
accommodation between the two nations. Being condudled 
to Brennus, the leader of the Gauls, they offered the media¬ 
tion of Rome, and afked what injury the Clufini had done 
them, or what p.'-etenfions any people from a remote country 
could have upon Hetruria. Brennus anfwered in a haughty 
tone, “ That his rfght lay in his fword, and “ that all things 
“ belonged to the bi ave.” The Fabii were highly provok¬ 
ed at his anfwerj but, diffembling their refentmenti they de- 
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fit'jd leave to go into the town, under pretence of conferritig 
wivh the magiftrates. As foon as they were admitted, theV 
perfuaded the inhabitants to a vigorous defence, and even 
put themfclves at the head of the befiegt d in a f.iliy, in which 
Quintus Fabius, the chief of the anibalfadors, flew, with his 
own hand, one of the principal officers of the Gauls. Upon 
this, Brennus immediately broke up the ficge of Clufuim, 
and fet out for Rome, having fent an herald before him to 
demand, that thofc ambaffadors, who had fo manifeftly vio¬ 
lated the law of nations, fhould be delivered up to him. The 
affair was had before the fenate. The wifeft and moff pru¬ 
dent thought the demand juft and rcafoiwble ; but as it con¬ 
cerned perfons of great confequence, they referred it to the 
affembly of the people, who, inftcad of condemning the three 
brothers, raifed them to the dignity of military tribunes, at 
the very next cIe( 51 :ion- Brennus, conlidering this as a high 
affront, haftened his march to Rome. 

The fix military tribunes, at the head of forty thoufand 
men, advanced boldly againft the Gauls, whofc number ex¬ 
ceeded feventy thoufand. The two armies met near the river 
Allia, about fixty furlongs from Rome. The vidtory was 
deeifive in favour of the Gauls, and the Romans, in the ut- 
moft difordcr, inftcad of returning to Rome, fled to Veii. 
The next day, Brennus marched his troops into the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Rome, and encamped on the banks of the Anio. 
There his fpies brought him word, that the gates of the city 
were open, and that not one Roman was to be feen on the 
ramparts- Brennus, fufpedfing fomc ambufeade, advanced 
very flowly, which gave the Romans an opportunity of fend¬ 
ing into the capitol all the men who were fit to bear arms. 
The old men, women, and children, feeing the city quite de- 
fencelefs, fled to the neighbouring towns. 

Amidft this general confufion, about fourlcorc of the moft 
illuftrious and venerable old men, rather than flee from their 
native country, chofe to devote themfelvcs to death by a vow, 
which Fabius, the high-pontiff, pronounced in their names. 
The Romans believed, that bj thefe voluntary facrifices of 
themfelves, diforder and confuiion were brought among the 
enemy. To complete their facrificc, with a folemnity be¬ 
coming the magnanimity of the Romans, they dreffed them- 
felves in their pontifical, confular, and triumphal robes, ac¬ 
cording to their feveral ranks and ftations, and repairing to 
the forum feated themfclves there, in their curule chairs, ex¬ 
pecting the enemy and death with the greateft fortitude *. 

Plutarch. 
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At length, Brennus entered the city, which appeared to hiin ' 
like a mere defart; and this folitude increafed his perplexity. 
Advancing towards the forum at the head of his troops, ho 
was ftruck with admiration at the unexpcdfed fight of tho 
venerable old men, who had devoted themfelves to death. 
The magnificence of their habits, the majefty of their coun-, 
tenances, their profoijnd filence, and unmoved behaviour at 
the approach of the troops, ftruck the Gauls with fuch an 
awful reverence, that they took them for the gods of the coun¬ 
try, and feemed afraid to advance. One of the foldiers, how-^ 
ever, ventured to touch the beard of Marcus Papirius, who, 
unaccuftomed to fuch familiarity, gave him a blow on the 
head with his ivory ftaff. The foldier, in revenge, immedi¬ 
ately killed him; and the others, following his example, put 
all the reft to the fword. 

Brennus then laid fiege to the capitol, but was repulfed 
'with great lofs. In order to be revenged of the Romans for 
their refiftance, he ordered the city to be burnt, die temples 
and edifices to be deftroyed, and the walls to be rafed to the 
ground. Thus the famous city of Rome was entirely demo- 
Uflied. Nothing was to be feen in the place where it ftood, 
but a few little hills covered with ruins. 

In the dead of the night, the Gauls had contrived to take 
the capitol by furprife. They proceeded with fuch filence, 
that they were not difeovered, cither by the centinels, who 
were upon guard in the citadel, or even by the dogs; though 
thefe animals are ufually alarmed at the leaft noife. But they 
could not efcape the vigilance of the geefe, a flock of which 
was kept in the court of the capitol, in honour of Juno. Oq. 
the firft approach of the Gauls, they ran up and down, cack¬ 
ling and beating their wings, till they wakened Manlius, a 
patrician of great courage, who firft attacked the enemy, and, 
with the afliftance of others, who haftened to his aid^ 
drove the befiegers down the rock. For this heroic behavi-. 
our, Manlius was revyarded with the additional name of Ca- 
pitolinus. 

Camillus had retired to Ardea, a town in Latium, and 
moved by the calamity of his country, prevailed on the Arr- 
deans to raife an army under his command, to oppofe a party 
of the Gauls that were appointed to lay wafte the neighbour¬ 
ing country. With this army he fo effectually deftroyed the 
enemy, that fcarce, any were left to carry the news of their 
defeat. This turn of fortune raifed the fainting fpirits of 
the Romans, who requefted Camillus to forget all former 
injuries, arid become their general. The fenate appointed 
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>ium cii<3ator, and he broke off the treaty that was on foot bc- 
tVsreen the Gauls and Romans, declaring that he only, as 
slidlator, had the power of making peace. He then attacked 
the enemy, and fo entirely routed them, that all the Roman 
territories, were in a fhort time cleared from thefe fucccfsful 
invaders. Thus was Rome, in its full glory, unexpeiSedly 
taken and reduced to the greateft extremity; and, in feven 
months, as unexpeftedly recovered from its deplorable con¬ 
dition. Camillus, for the eminent fervices done to his coun¬ 
try, had a noble triumph decreed him. 'Fhis remarkable 
■evewt happened, in the year before Chrill 388. 


CHAP. XXIX. 

The city rebuilt.—Camillus made dictator.—Manlius condemn- 
ed and thrown headlongp-om the Capitol.—The firjt Plebeian 
Conful.—Death and Character of Ca 7 nillus. 

\ S great part of the citizens had withdrawn themfelves 
from Rome, and the city was become a heap of ruins, 

' tribunes moved, that it Ihould be entirely abandoned, and 
at the inhabitants fhould remove to Veil. This motion 
was oppofed by Camillus, who reprefented to the people, 
■“ how diftionourable it would be to forfakc the feat of their 
“ anceftors, and to inhabit a conquered and enflaved city”. 
Upon this, the city was ordered to be rebuilt with all dili¬ 
gence ; and in lefs than twelve months, Rome rofc out of its 
alhes, and Camillus was looked on as a fecond founder. 

This noble Roman was now made didlator a third time, 
when he defeatod the T-qui, the Hetrurii, and other enemies 
of the republic. He alfo recovered from the Volfci fome 
towns they had lately taken from the Romans; for which at- 
chievements he had the honour of a third triumph. 

Soon after, Manlius Capitolinus, elated with the late fer- 
/ice he had done his country, began to raife difturbances in 
me city, and difeovered an ambitious defign on the fove- 
reignty. He was ftrongly oppofed by Camillus, and impri- 
foned by Cornelius Coifus, the difiator; but he was foon 
after fet at liberty by the fenate, for fear of,the populace, who 
■furrounded the prifon day and night, and threatened to break 
it open. The moment he was let at liberty, he renewed his 
fadious intrigues. His houfe was crouded day and night 
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with the mutinoiis, whom he harrangued withoat referve,'ex-i 
hotting them to fhake off the yoke tliey groaned under, to 
abolifli the dignities of didiator and conful, to effablifh an 
exadl equality among all the members of the republic, and to 
make themfelves an head, who might govern and keep in awe 
the patricians as well as the people. “ If you judge me 
“ worthy of that honour,” faid he, “ the more power you 
give me, the fooner you will be in poffellion of what you 
“ have fo long wiflied for. I delire authority with no other 
view, but to make you all happy.” It is faid, that a plot 
was formed to feize the citadel, and declare him king. 'I'hc 
fenate alarmed at the danger which threatened the ftate, or¬ 
dered the military tribunes to he watchful that the republic re-r- 
ceived no damage ; a form of words which was never ufed but 
in the greateft dangers, and which invefted thofe magiftrates 
with an authority almoft equal to that of a didlator. After 
this, different means were propofed for defeating the ill de- 
figns of Manlius. Some were of opinion, that he fliould be 
affaflinated. But Marcus Maenius and Quintius Publilius, 
two of the tribunes of the people, thought it more advifeable 
to take him off by the ufual forms of law, and offered to 
profccute him before the comitia, not doubting but the peo¬ 
ple would immediately defert him, when they faw their pwp 
tribunes become his accufers. This advice was approved, 
and Manlius was fummoned to his trial. The crime laid to 
his charge, was his aiming at fovereign power. He appear¬ 
ed before his judges in deep mourning. But neither his own 
brothers, nor any of his relations changed their drefs, nor 
folicited the judges in his behalf, as was ufually done by the 
friends of a perfon accufed. So much did the love of liberty 
prevail in the hearts of the Romans, over all the ties of blood 
and kindred. Being found guilty, he wa&/condemned to be 
thrown headlong fiom the capitol, which he had fo lately 
faved. His houfe was rafed to the ground; and it was de¬ 
creed, that no patrician fhould ever after dwell ir; the capitol, 
Thus was Rome ever jealous of her liberty, and the greateft 
merit could not atone for the leaft attempt againft it. 

The ftruggle of parties at Rome ftill continued. The 
youngeft daughter of Marcus Fabius Ambriflus was marriei^ 
to a Plebeian, a|id the eldeft to a Patrician. The rank and 
honours accruing to the eldeft, whofc hufband was a mili¬ 
tary tribune, filled.the younger fifter with envy; and fhe in- 
terefted her father, her hufband, and her friends, to renew 
the law formerly propofed, to admit the Plebeians to the high- 
^ oflSccs in the commonwealth, The coatefts, in confe- 
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ijuence of this propofal, were fo violent, that, for five years 
no fupreme magiftrate was chofen; and Ronre was in a Ifate 
of anarchy. Camillus, being called a fifth time to the ditfa- 
torfhip, compofed the dillentions, and prevailed upon the pa¬ 
tricians to admit a Plebeian conful into the fenate. 

This was brouglst about in the following manner. While 
Camillus was difpatching public affairs, the tribunes ordered 
that the votes of the people Ihould be taken upon their fa¬ 
vourite mcafure. The dictator oppofmg this attempt, they 
font a liilor to arreft and conduiSf him to prifon. Such a 
mark of indignity offered to a magi (Irate, whohad been hitherto 
held facred, raifed a greater commotion than had yet been 
feen in Rome. 'Fhc patricians, who flood round the didfa- 
tor, boldly repslfed the lidlors, while the people who flood 
below, with equal fury cried out, “ Down with him, down 
“ with him.” 

In this univerfal uprOar, Camillus was the only perfon that 
feemed unmoved. Ho intreated that the tribunes would give 
a moment’s paufe to their attempts. Pie called the fenators 
round him, and condudling them to a neighbouring temple, 
*^•0 requefled them to give peace to the city by their compli- 
Then turning his face towards the capital, as if to 
lafl farewel of all future endeavours to ferve. his coun- 
■y, he vowed to build a temple fo Concord, in cafe he faw 
peace reflored to the people. In confequence of his advice, 
therefore, a law was made, that one of the confuls, for the 
future, fhould be chofen from the Plebeians. Sextus, who 
had long been a turbulent tribune of the people, was the firft 
Plebeian conful that was chofen. 

From this epocha, all the offices in the ftate became com¬ 
mon to both orders. Nobility of birth gave pLace to dignity of 
office. The patricians mixed with the people, and the Ple¬ 
beians belonged to the order of the fenate. This revolution, 
which brought the Roman republic to -its perfect form, was 
introduced in the 454th year from the building of the city, 
and the 300th before the Chriflian sra. 

The conftitution was now fettled, and the Romans, deli¬ 
vered from internal commotions, proceeded from one con- 
q\ieft to another. The time was approaching when their 
ambition was to extend its boundaries; and when the fi'c, 
ftruck from the collifion of oppofing bodies, and long com- 
prefied within a narrow fphere, was to* blaze over the 
world. 

Camillus, having f{>ent a long life in the fetvice of his 
country, and built a temple to Concord, according to his vow, 
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t^ied of the plague in the Sad year of his age. He is faid 
vcr to have fought a battle without gaining a complete vic¬ 
tory ; never to have befieged a city without taking it; and 
never to have led an army into the field, which he did not 
bring back loaded with glory and booty. He was a zealous 
patriot, and though perfecuted by his ungrateful country, 
would never liften to his juft refentments. 'I’he neceflitics of 
the public no fooner obliged the people to have recourfe to 
hiqQ, than, forgetting the affronts he had received, he took 
upon him the condudi of the moft difficult and laborious af¬ 
fairs. Though he was a patrician by defcent, he was not 
adluated by party zeal, his love for the public being the only 
rule of his condudL He favoured the Plebeians, when the 
intereft of the public required him fo to do, but without flat¬ 
tery or felf interefL He had nothing in view, but to do every 
one juftice, and put an end to the diflentions which weaken¬ 
ed the republic j lb that he left his country in the enjoyment 
of a perfeft tranquillity, by means of the equality he had 
wifely introduced, and the juft balance he had fettled between 
all orders of men in the republic*. Rome may be faid to have 
furnilhed the world with many noble patterns of probity, but 
none perhaps more perfedl than that of the incomparable 
Camillus. 


C. H A P- XXX. 

The War with the Samnites—Manlius put to death forfight- 
ing againjl Orders—Fahricius is fent to treat with Pyr¬ 
rhus, and nobly difcovers the intention of his Phyftcian t» 
poifon him, 

T H E Romans having now triumphed over the Sabines, 
the Etrurians, the Latins, the Henrici, the ^qui, and 
the Volfcians, began to look for greater conquefts. They 
accordingly turned their arms againft the Samnites, a people 
about an hundred miles eaft from Rome. 

The Samnites were a hardy nation, defcended from the 
Sabines, inhabiting a large tra<ft of fouthern Italy, which 
this day makes a confiderable part of the kingdom of Naples. 
Thw were equally powerful in numbers and difcipline with 
the Romans, and had, like them, confederated ftatcs to affift 
them. Two fuch afpiring neighbours, equally fond of arms 
and Jiving by war, could not long want a pretext for rupture. 

* Univerfal Hiftory. 
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^he pretended occafion was that the Samnites had opprefled 
'the Sidicini, who, being too weak to manage the war alone, 
called in the Campanians to their afliftance ; and they alfo 
being overthrown, implored the afliftance of the Romans, 
'fhe confuls Valerius and Cornelius commanded the Romani 
armies, and gained a fignal vidlory over the Samnites. 

The v/ar with this people and the neighbouring ftates was 
parried on for fome years, when a peace was concluded which 
feemed fo offenfive to the Latins and the Campanians, that 
it induced them to revolt. The former carried their de¬ 
mands fo far as to infift, that one of the confuls, and half the 
fenatc, fhould be chofen out of their body, before tliey would 
fubmit to think of peace. The Romans at firft tried by gen¬ 
tle means to turn them from their purpofe; but diey ialiftcd 
upon it ftill more refolutely, aferibing the lenity of Rome to 
its fears. In order therefore to chaftife them, the two con¬ 
fuls, Manlius Torquatus, and his colleague, Dccius Mus, 
were fent by the fenate to invade their country. The Latins 
were not remifs in their preparations for a defence; fo that 
the two armies met with equal animofity, and a bloody and 
obftinate battle enfued. In this battle, the ftridl difcipline of 
the Romans, and their amazing patriotifm, were dlfplayed in 
r'^nner that has excited rather the wonder, than the admi- 
.iT6n of poftcrity. As the Latins and Romans were a neigh¬ 
pouring people, and their habits, arms, and language, were 
the fame, the moft exaft difcipline was neceflhr)’, to prevent 
confufion in the engagement. Orders, therefore, were iftiied 
by Manlius the conful, that no fokiier fhould leave his rank 
upon whatever provocation; and that he ftiould be certainly 
put to heath, who fhould venture to do otherwife. With 
thefe injundtions both armies were drawn into array, and 
ready to begin, when Metius, the general of the enemy’s ca¬ 
valry, pyfhed forward from his lines, and challenged any 
knight in the Roman army to lingle combat. For fome time 
there was a general paufe, no foldier ofti ring to difobey his- 
orders, till Titus Manlius, the conful’s fon, burning with 
fhame to fee the whole body of the Romans intimidated, 
boldly ftepped forth againft Metius. The foldicrs on both 
■fldes, for fome time, fufpended the general engagernet^, tp be 
fpedlators of ihis fterce encounter. The two champions 
drove their norfes againft each other with great violence. 
Metius wounded his adverfary’s horfe in the^neck; but Man¬ 
lius, with better fortune, killed that of Mf.'ns. 'I'hc Latin 
being thus fallen to the ground, fora while a" ■’pted to fup- 
^qrtnimfejf t^pon his mieldi but the R. :. .i followed his 
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blows with fo much force, that he laid him dead as he w5s- 
endeavouring to rife; and then defpoiling him of his armour 
returned in triumph to the conful, who v/as preparing for the 
engagement. 

Whatever applaufc he might have had from his fellov/- 
foldiers, being as yet doubtful of the reception he lliould find 
from his father, he came, with hefitation, to lay the enemy’s 
fpoils at his feet, and with a modeft air infinuated, that what he 
did was entirely from a fpirit of hereditary virtue. But he 
was foon made dreadfully fenfible of his error, when his fa¬ 
ther, turning away, ordered him to be led {iublicly forth be¬ 
fore the army. I'herc being brought forward, the conful, 
with a ftern countemmee, and yet with tears, fpoke as follows; 
“ Titus Manlius, as thou haft regarded neither the dignity 
“ of the confulfliip, nor the commands of thy father; as thou 
“ haft deftroyed military difeipline, and fet a pattern of dif- 
obedience by thy example, thou haft reduced me to the de- 
“ plorable extremity of facrificing my fon, or my country. 
“ But let us not hefitate in this dreadful alternative. A thou- 
“ fand lives were well loft in fuch a caufe; nor do I think 
that thou thyfelf wilt refufe to die, when thy country is to 
“ reap the advantage of thy fufferings. Go, liiftor, bind him, 
“ and let his death be our future example.” 

The whole army was ftruck with horror at this unnatural 
mandate. Fear, for awhile, kept them in fufpence; but, 
when they faw their young champion’s head ftruck off, and 
his blood ftreaming upon the ground, they could no longer 
contain their execrations and their groans. His dead body 
was carried forth without the camp, aird being adorned with 
the fpoils of the vanquiflied enemy, was buried with all the 
pomp of military diftrefs. 

In the mean time, the battle joined with mutual fury; and 
as the two armies had often fought under the fame leaders, 
they combated with all the animofity of a civil war. The 
Latins chiefly deoended on their bodily ftrength, the Romans, 
on their invincible courage and condudl:. Forces fo nearly 
matched, feemed only to require the protedlion of their deities 
to turn the fcale of vidlory ; and, in fadl, the augurs d 
foretold, that whatever part of the Roman army fhoulc. pp 
diftreffed, the commander of that part Ihould devote him- 
felf for'his country, and die as a facrifice to the immortal 
gods. 

Manlius commanded the right wing, and Deciiis led on 
the left. Both fides fought, for fome time, with doubtful 
fuccefs, as their courage was equal j but by degrees, the left 

wing 
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r/ing of the Roman army began to give ground. It was 
' then that Decius, who commanded there, refolved to devote 
himfelf for his country, and to offer his own life, as an atone¬ 
ment to fave his army. Thus determined, he called out to 
Manlius with a loud voice, and demanded his inftruifions, 
as he was chief pontiff, how to devote himfelf, and the form 
of the words he fhould ufe. By his dirediions, therefore, 
being cloathed in a long robe, his head covered, and his arms 
ftretched forward, Jianding upon a javelin, he devoted him¬ 
felf to the celeftial and infernal gods, for the fafety of Rome. 
'I'hen arming himfelf, and mounting on horfeback, he drove 
furioufly into the midft of the enemies, carrying terror and 
eonfternation wherever he came, till he fell covered with 
wounds. 

In the meantime the Roman army confidered his devoting 
•himfelf in this manner, as an affurance of fuccefs. Nor was 
the fuperftition of the Latins lefs powerfully influenced by his 
refolution. A total route began to enfue. The Romans 
preffed them on every fide; and fo great was the carnage that 
fcarce a fourth part of the enemy furvived the defeat. This 
wr '• ’ laft battle of any confequence, thut the Latins had 
’ • .le Romans. They were forced to beg a peace, and 

. ^led it upon hard conditions. 

.'he Samnites, too, were at lafl: conquered, and the whole 
juntry, from Gallia Cifjsadana, to Apulia and Lucania, 
fubmitted to the Roman arms. 

'I'he Tarciuines commenced hoftilities ; but, dreading the 
Roman power, implored the aid of Pyrrhus, king of Lpire. 
'^I'his famous commander was of a generous and ambitious 
difpofition. He promifed afliftance to the Tarentines, and 
paired over into Italy with an army of forty thoufand horfe 
and foot, and twenty armed elephants. He lirft offered to 
Laevinus, the Roman conful and general, to become media¬ 
tor between the Romans and I’arentines ; but Lxvinus made 
anfwer, “ I'hat the Romans neither defired his mediation nor 
“ feared his power.” He then conduifted the meffengers 
. through the camp, and bade them tell their mailer what they 
bad feen. The armies met on the plains of Heraclea, where 
a general engagement took place. Pyrrhus, behaved with 
great bravery and refolution. The Romans were routed t 
and, belides a great flaughter, cigliteen tlioufand were taken 
prifoners. He then diredled his march towards Rome, ad¬ 
vanced as far as Prxnefte, and laid walle all before him. 

Pyrrhus treated the Roman prifeners with great civflity, 
but finding that large recruits arrived in the army, he 
I fent 



list Pah‘tcus is fent to treat with Pyrrhus, 

lent Cineas, a powerful thetoriciatl to the fenate^ and olFereti 
to make a treaty with the Romans, tequefting only for him-i- 
felf and the Tarentines, their alliance and friendAiip. I'heftf 
offers, and ftill more the orator’s eloquence, feerhed to touch 
the whole affembly. A general inclination feemed to prevail 
in favour of the king’s propofalj and a peace was confidently 
talked of in every part of the City. This, however, was 
llrongly oppofed by Appius Clauditis, an old fenator, and 
Cineas was difmiffcd with an anfwer, intimating,- that when 
Pyrrhus fhould withdraw his forces from Italy, the fenatei 
would treat with him concerning peace. 

Cineas being thus fruftrated in his expeiSlations, returned 
to his mafter, extolling both the virtue and the grandeur of 
the Romans. “ The fenate,” he faid, “ appeared a reverend 
•‘affembly of demi-gods; and the city, a temple for their 
“ reception.” Of this Pyrrhus foon after became fenfible, by' 
an embalfy from Rome, concerning the ranfom and exchange 
of prifoners. At the head of this venerable deputation was 
Fabricius, an ancient fenator, who had been a pattern to his 
countrymen of the moft extreme poverty, joined to the moft 
chearful content. This praftical philofopher, who had been 
fbrmerlv conful, and was now the ambaffador of Rome, had 
no other plate furniture in his houfe, than a fmall cup, the 
bottom even of which wishorn. His daughters being with¬ 
out fortunes, the fenate generoufly portioned them from the 
public treafury. V/hen the Samnites had already offered him 
large prefents, he refufed them, faying, that he was already 
rich, as he had learned the art of lefiening his wants, by re- 
ftraining his appetites. 

Pyrrhus received this celebrated old man with great kind- 
nefs, treated him with the higheft marks of diflindtion, and 
by the offer of the moft valuable prefents, endeavoured to 
difpofe him to his intereft. After having given a general au¬ 
dience to the ambaffado'rs, he took Fabrlcius afide, and ad-» 
drefled him in the following manner. 

“ As for you, Fabricius, I am fenfible of your merit. I 
“ am convinced that you are an excellent general, and per- 
“ feftlv qualified for the command of an army; thatjuftice 
“ and temperance are united in your charadfer, and that you 

juftly pafs for a perfon of confummatc virtue. But I am no 
“ lefs certain of your poverty, and I muft confefs, that fbr- 
“ tune, in this particular, has treated you with injuftice, by 
“ mifplacing you in the clafs of indigent fenators. In order, 
“ therefore, to fupply that deficiency, (provided you allift 
“ me to ncgociate an honourable peace), I am ready to give 

“ yoti 
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you as much gold and filvcr as will raife you above the 
“ richeft citizen of Rome j being fully perfuaded, that no ex- 
“ pence can be more honourable to a prince, than that which 
“ is employed in the relief of great men, who are compelled 
“ by their poverty to lead a life unworthy of their virtue, and 
“ that this is the nobleft purpofe to which a king can poflibly 
devote his treafures.” 

To this Fabricius made the following anfwer: “ As to 
“ my poverty, you have, indeed, fir, been tightly informed. 
“ My whole eftate confifts in a houfe of but mean appearance, 
and a little fpot of ground, from which, by my own labour, 
“ I draw my fupport. But ifi by any means, you have been 
perfuaded to think, that this poverty makes me lefs con- 
“ fidered in my country, or in any degree unhappy, you are 
“ extremely deceived. I have no rcafon to complain of for- 
“ tune; Ihe fupplies me with all that nature requires; and, 
“ if I am without fuperfluities, I am alfo free from the defire 
“ of them. With thefe, I confefs, I Ihould be mere able to 
“ fuccour the neceffitous, -the only advantage for which the 
“ wealthy are to be envied. But, fmall as my polTellions arc, 
“ I can ftill contribute fomething to the fupport of the Hate, 
“ and the alliftance of my friends. 

“ With regard to honours, my country places me, poor as 
“T am, upon a level with the richeft; for, Rome knows 
“ no qualifications for great employments hut virtue and abi- 
“ lity. She entrufts me with command of her armies, and 
“ confides to my care the moft important negotiations. My 
“ poverty does not left'en the weight and influence of my 
« counfels in the fenate. The Roman people honour me for 
“ tluit very poverty which you confidcr as a difgracc. They 
« know the many opportunities 1 have had in war to enrich 
“ myftlf without incurring cenfure. T.'hey are convinced of 
« my difinterefted zeal for their profperity, and if I have any 
“ thing to complain of in the return they make, it is only the 
“ excefs of their applaufe. What value, then, can I fet upon 
“ your gold and filver? What king can add any thing to 
“ my fortune.? Always attentive to difeharge the duties in- 
“ cumbent on me, I have a mind free from (elf reproach, and 
“ I have an honeft fame.” 

Pyrrhus amazed at the greatnefs of his foul, releafed the 
prifoners, upon the promife of Fabricius, that, in cafe the 
fenate were determined to continue the wai;, he might reclaim 
them whenever he thought proper. As the fenate, however, 
would hearken to no accommodation, the prifoners were fooh 
returned, and the war yvas continued. 

The 



l6d Afingular Injiance of Generojtiyt 

The armies engaged near Afculum, a city of Apulia, vtrefe 
it is faid that the Romans were worfted. The enemy’s army 
was alfo fo much weakened, that Pyrrhus declared, “ that if 
“ he gained fuch another viftory, he was undone.” 

Hiftory relates a remarkable inllance of Roman generofity 
in the perfon of Pabricius. Whilft this general was on his 
march againft Pyrrhus, a letter was brought to him from the 
king’s phyfician, importing, that for a proper reward he 
■would take him off by poifon, and thus rid the Romans from 
a powerful enemy, and a dangeroQS war. Fabricius felt at 
this propofal, all the honcft indignation that was confiftent 
with his former charafter. He fent the traitor in chains to 
Pyrrhus, and, in an obliging letter acquainted him, “ That 
“ the Romans abhorred all treacherous pradlices, and con- 
“ quered their enemies by the fword, not by the treafon of 

their fubjeiSts.” 

Pyrrhus received the meflage with as much amazement at 
his candour, as indignation at his phyfician’s tieachery. 
“ Admirable Fabricius!” (cried he),“ it would be as eafyto 
** turn the fun from its courfe, as thee from the paths of 
“ honour.” ^'hen making the proper enquiry amongft his 
fervants, and having difeovered the treafon, he ordered his 
phy/ician to be executed. However, not to be outdone.in 
magnanimity, he immediately fent to Rome all his prifoners 
without ranfom. The Romans, on their fide, alfo returned 
an equal number of Tarentines and Samnites. This mutual 
aiSt of kindnefs did not, however, bring on a peace. Pyrrhus 
in a future battle near Beneventum, was entirely defeated by 
the Roman army, with the lofs of thirty-three thoufandmen. 
After (this defeat, Pyrrhus retired to Epirus, and foon after 
died at Argos, a principal city of Peloponnefus. 

The victory over Pyrrhus had introduced the Roman name 
into the world, and kindled an ambition for diftant enterprize 
and foreign Conqueft. Their own territory being infufficient 
for their fubfiftence, the Romans received fupplies of corn 
from Sicily; and the people began to wifti for the poffeflion 
of a country which they regarded as the granary of Rome. 
The greateft part of Sicily was, at that time, polfcfied by the 
Carthaginians; a people whofe annals form an imporatnt arti¬ 
cle in ancient hiftory, and merit our attention the more, as 
they were the rivals of the Romans, and long contended with 
them for the empine of the world. 


CHAP. 




CHAP. I. 

Of the Antediluvian World. Longevity., Religion.^ Policy 
and Literature of the Antediluvians. 

A n authentic account of the creation of the world, and of 
the primitive ftate of man, is only to be found in the 
facred records. There we are informed by Mofes, the moft 
ancient of all hiftorians, that after the earth, by the imme^ 
diate operation of the fupreme Being, was gradually fitted, 
in the Ipace of fix days, for the habitation of man, Adam and 
Eve, the progenitors of the human race, were then created, 
and placed by their divine Maker, in a garden or paradife, 
fi mated in the Land of Eden. 

This great event of the formation of the world, before 
which there was neither matter nor form of any thing, is placed 
according to the beft chronologers, in the year before Chrifl; 
4004; and in 710th year of what is galled the Julian period, 
which hath been adopted by fome chronologers and hiftorians, 
but is of little real fervice. The facred records have fully 
determined the queftion, that the world was not eternal, and 
alfo afcertained the time of its creation with great precifion. 
Voi. I. B Our 





Of the Antediluvian TVqfldt 

Our firft parents had two fons, whofe names were Cam 
and Abel. -When they were grown up, they betook th^- 
felves to differrat employrpeiits. The former became a hul- 
bandman, and the latter a Ihcpherd. Their tempers were as 
different as their occupations. Cain was wicked and ava- 
ricious/whil/l Abe) was jufi and virtuous, 

ft was ufual in the infancy of the world to preCent ob¬ 
lations to the fupreme Being, the giver of evefy good gift, 
and, when the brothers brought their offerings, the facrifice 
of Abel, on account of his piety and goodnefs, was more 
acceptable to (iod, than the offering of Cain. In what vi- 
iible manlier he declared his acceptance, is not expreffed by 
Mofes ; Jbtll it is the general opinion, that it was by ^re or 
lightning from heaven, which confumed the facrifice, as there 
are iRany examples in feripture of fuch a manifeftation of 
favour 

The preference ftiewn to the facrifice of Abel excited the 
envy of his brother, which he could not help difeovering on 
ail occ'afions. At length his malice and refentment became 
fo violent, that, one day, when they were together in the 
field, he rofe up againft his brother and killed him. This was 
the firff actor violence committed in the world. Manyadlions 
of the fame nature have proceeded from a fimilar principle. 
A fpirit of emulation, when not duly managed, and made a 
fp’ur to virtue, t-ften takes an unhappy turn, and degenerates 
into vice. 

'f'he defendants of Seth, who was born to Adam after 
the murder of Abel, proved virtuous, thofe of Cain vicious. 

Enoch, the fifth in defeent from Seth, about a thoufand 
'."■a.rs aiu r ihe creation of the world, was a perfon of fingU- 
iar piety; and, as a reward for his exemplary behaviour, in 
fo eoniipc an age, w.ts taken up into heaven, without tafting. 
death. Hi., foil Mcthufehih died a natural death, after he 
had iived 969 years. 

B..fore the tranfiation of Enoch, Adam departed this life 
in tlie 93Cth year of his age; having, according to tradition, 
a litlle beiore his death, ordered bus (bn Seth, and other 
branches of his furuiy, to have no intcrcourfe with the pof- 
teiity of the murderer Cain. 

I he pofferity of ^Seth, according to Jofephus lived fe- 
pjirate from the reft of the defeendants of Adam, removing 


* Univeifal Iliflory. 
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to the mountains in the vicinity of paradife, where they le^ 
a paftoral li&, and for fomc time adhered to the ftriftcft 
rules of piety and virtue. 

Ip procefs of time however, men, generally unmindful of 
death, began to abufe longevity ; for tnoft of tlietn lived full 
nine hundred years. Moreover, the family of Seth, inter¬ 
marrying with that of Cain, gave birth to a gigantic * race 
of men, who degenerating into impious pradtices, broke 
through all the reftraints of modefty and duty. T he depra¬ 
vity and wickednefs of mankind, therefore, d.iily inercafing, 
the fupreme Being determined to deftroy the inhabitants 
of the earth by a flood. 

Amidft this general corruption, one. man, hofretteri'was 
found to be virtuous and good. Noah, the fbn of Larflfcch, 
zealous for the reformation of| the world, became a preacher 
of lighteoufnefs to the degenerate race among whom he lived, 
employing both his counfel and authority to Itop thent in their 
mad career. When all his endeavours to reclaim them proved 
inefFedtual, “ he departed from them,” fays the celebrated 
Jewifh hifioriaii, “ with his wife and children, to avoid the 
“ violence with which they threatened him -f-”. 

Noah, having found favour with God, was inftrudfed by 
him how to five himfelf in a certain large vefel, called an 
ark, with a few creatures of every fpecies, from the general 
deluge of waters which he intended to brin_g upon the earth. 

T he ftate of the Antediluvian world, feems to have been 
exceedingly different from what it is at prefent. The earth, 
in all probability, was then^ very populous. As mankind 
then lived ten times longer than now, they mufl: confequent- 
]y have doubled themfelves ten times fooner, fo that many 
generations, which with us are fucceflive, muft have then been 
contemporary. Thofe who have formed calculations of the 
immenfe numbers of the Antediluvians, have fuppofed, upon 
a moderate computation, that there were in the world, before 
the flood, at leaft one million of millions of fouls. To fuflrain 
fuch a prodigious number of inhabitants, (befides the brute 
animals, which were probably as numerous in proportion) 
the earth muft have been much more fruitful before that de- 
folation than it has been fince. 

* This tnay refer either to their ftature and ftrength, or to their encr-. 
•f)om impiety. 

f jofephus. 
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Oj tht Anfedilwoian W$rld. 

■ Of afl ‘the ftrange matters, which occur in that period^ 
there is nothing that looks fo like a prodigy, as'the longevity 
of thofe men, who firft inhabited the earth; nor is any event 
fb apt to infpire us with wonder as the difproportion bettyeen' 
their lives and ours. Few now arrive at 8o or too years j- 
-whereas, from the joint teftimony cf facred and prophane 
Writers, men before the flood, frequently lived to near looo. 
Some perfons, thinking it incredible, that the human frame 
ihould ever have endured to fo great a period, fuppofe that 
the years mentioned by Mofes, were equal only to our months 
But this fuppofition is replete with abfurdities. The lives 
of the Antediluvians would have been (hotter than our own j 
the fpace betwixt the creation and the flood would not a- 
mount to 130 years; and children would have been born .to- 
perfons only fix years of age. It is therefore evident, that 
the Antediluvian years v/ere folar years, of much the fame 
length as thofe we now compute by. 

V'^arious caufes are alllgned for this longevity. Some think 
it owing to their fobriety, and the fimplicity of their diet. 
Others attribute it to the excellency of their fruits, herbs, 
and plants, and to their abftincnce from flefh. A learned 
phyfician, however, has advanced a contrary opinion, and 
thinks their longevity was owing to their eating raw flejh-, 
the moft nourifhing parts of which arc loft by cooking. Some 
think the ftrength of their Jiamina, or orij^inal principles, 
was the caufe of their longevity ; but the fons of Noah, who 
had all the ftrength of an Antediluvian conftitution, fell far 
fhort of the age of their forefathers. The ingenious Dr. 
Burnet has therefore fuppofed, that the chief caufe of this 
longevity was the falubrity of the Antediluvian air, and the 
undifturbed tranquillity of the atmofphere, which, after the 
flood, becoming turbulent and unwholefome, gradually un- 
demiined the human frame, till it foon fixed in the common 
fiandard, which has continued ever fince. 

A view of the religion, politics, arts, and fciences of the 
Antediluvians would be equally entertaining and inftrudfive 
but we can only make a few conjedlures about them. Their 
religious rites were few and Ample. Th^ adored the great 
Creator, invoked him by prayer, and offered facrifices to 
him. ^ They had a' divine promife concerning the Saviour of 
mankind ; and Adam was prefent among them for 900 years, 
to inftruft them in all he knew of the creation of Ae world. 

There is not the leaft mention of their politics and civil 
conftitutions. The patriarchal form of government, per¬ 
haps. 
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Of the Caufes of the Detuge, &c. 

liaps, was fet afide, when tyranny and oppreflion began to 
take place. After the union of the two great families of Seth 
and Cain, it is likely there was fcarce any diftiiwftion of civil 
focieties, all. mankind making but one great nation, divided 
into feveral diforderly afl'ociations, and living in a kind of 
anaschy, which probably contributed to their general cor¬ 
ruption, as they ufcd, in all probability, but one common 
language. For this reafon chiefly, a plurality of tongues 
feeins afterwards to have been miraculoufly introduced, to 
divide mankind into diftiniSt focieties, and thereby prevent 
any fuch total depravation for the future. 

What proficiency they made in literature, or any of the 
arts, is very uncertain. It is even doubtful whether letters 
were known before the flood; and the books attributed to 
Adam, Seth, or Enoch, are forgeries too grofs to deferve any 
confideration. Mufic and the art of working metals, feem 
only to have been found out by the feventh generation of 
Cain’s line. The inventors of arts, however, not being li¬ 
mited by a fhort life, had time enough before them to carry 
things to perfedfion. 


CHAP. II. 

On the probable Caufes of the Deluge.——On the Difperfon of 
Mankind., and the Origin of Civil Society. 

W HILE the profligate Antediluvians were living in 
fecurity and fenfuality, they were fuddenly delfroyed 
by an immenfe deluge of water, which covered the face of 
the whole earth, in the year of the world 1656. Every 
living creature periftied, except Noah and thofe that were 
with him in the ark. After the waters had continued feve¬ 
ral months upon the earth, they began to abate, part of them 
being exhaled by the heat of the fun, accompanied with a 
drying wind, and part retiring into the cavities of the earth. 
When they were entirely dillipated, the earth appeared again 
in that form in which we now fee it; and, as foon as the 
land was dry and habitable, Noah turned out all kinds of 
creatures into the filent, wild, and defolate earth, there to 
propagate their fpecics ; whilll himlelP and family the only 
remains of the great fhipwreck of human kind, betook them- 
felves to the cultivating and repeopling of the earth ; to form 
focieties, and to eftablilh laws and government. 

B 3 Some 
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On the Caufis of the DelugCy See. 

Some have imagined, from the difficulties that occur in 
the Mofaic account, that Noah’s flood was not uniyerfal, 
but confined to Judea and the adjacent regions, or at moft 
to the continent of Afia. They think, that a finall part only 
of the primitive earth was inhabited by mankind; and there¬ 
fore it would be fufficient if that part was overflowed. 

The feripture, however, exprefly tells us, “ that all the 

high hills under the v/hole heaven, were covered, and all 
“ flefh died that moved upon the earth.” Befides, if the de¬ 
luge was not univerfal, there was no occafion for the ark, as 
Noah and his family, as well as the beafts might have re¬ 
moved to another country. Over the whole globe too, there 
are ftrong evidences of an univerfal devaftation by water; 
for Iheils and fkeletons of fea-filh are found on the higheft 
mountains. Crocodiles, natives of the Nile, have been dif- 
covered in the heart of Germany; and the fkeletons of ele¬ 
phants in the midft of England. 

The quantity of water required to overflow the earth, to 
the height mentioned by Mofes, is fo immenfe, that it is not 
eafy to fay, whence it came, or whither it went. Some are 
of opinion, that the fca and rain were rarefied. Others think 
.that the centre of the earth was changed, and placed nearer 
to our continent, fo that the fubterranean abyfs, or vaft 
colledfion of waters in the bowels of the earth, would be 
forced out by the preflTure of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, 
apd would then cover all our hemifphere. 

Dr. Burnet, in his Theory, conceives the Antediluvian 
world to have been of a fmooth and even furfacc, without 
mountains and without a fea ; and that the waters belonging 
to it were wholly inclofed under its upper cruft, which form¬ 
ed a ftupendous vault around them. He fuppofes, that this 
upper cruft, by the continual heat of the fun, for feveral 
centuries, without any alleviation by a diverfity of feafons, 
became dry and full of chinks, fo that the fun’s rays, pene¬ 
trating to the internal abyfs, rarefied the waters, which, by 
their dilation, at length broke the upper furface. The 
frame of the earth being thus broken in pieces, thofe great 
portions, oi- fragments, into which it was divided, fell down 
into the abyfs, in different poftures. The old world, at one 
fhock, being thps diflblvcd, a new one was formed out of its 
ruins, divided into fea and land, with illands, mountains, and 
hills, 'rhe greatefl:“part of the abyfs, he conje£ti*rcs, confti- 
tuted our prefent oce.m, and thus the reft filled up the cavi¬ 
ties of the earth. 
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- This hypothefis, however, is liable to many objections. 
It feems difficult to conceive how the fun’s heat could be fo 
intenfe as to caufe great cracks in the earth ; or how the w.-!- 
ters, were it poffible they could be rarefied, fhould have fuf- 
ficient force to break through an arch of (olid matter, lying 
upoirthem, feveral hundred miles thick. 

According to the theory of the learned Whifton, the de¬ 
luge was owing to the near approach of a Comet, which, in 
its defeent towards the fun, involved the earth in its tail and 
atrpofphere for a confiderable time. He fuppofes, that by 
attraction, it would raife immenfe tides in the fea, and make 
the internal waters force their way through the earth, which, 
with the great quantity of its watery atmofpherc, intercepted 
by the earth, he thinks would be fufficient to raife the water, 
to the perpendicular height of three miles, which would e;;- 
ceed the highefi mountains. T he greateft pa't of the waters, 
he fuppofes, afterwards defeended by the breaches and fifTurcs 
made in the earth at the eruption of the abyfs, and that ano¬ 
ther part of it formed the great ocean, there being only fmall 
feas and lakes before the flood. 

The earth, however, by puffing through the atmofpherc 
of a comet, ran a greater rifk of a conflagration than a de¬ 
luge. 

It feems neceflary, therefore, on this occafion, to have.re- 
courfe to the divine aflilfancc. The fubterraneous abyfs, 
which is alluded to in many places of feripture, may be cafily 
fuppofed to contain water much more than fufficient to com¬ 
plete the deluge. But, as no natural caufe can be afligned 
to draw it from thence, the cflvdt may, not unjihilofophically, 
be attributed to the divine pow'cr. 7 \nd we may obfjrve, 
that though Mofes makes mention of two natural caufes, yet 
he introduces the fupreme Being as fuperintending them ; 
“ Behold I, even I, do bring a flood of wateis upon the 
“ earth.” 

With regard to the ark, in wdiich Noah and his family 
were preferved from this deftrudfion, we might have pre- 
fumed, if the facred writings had not informed us, that it was 
of more than human contrivance. T'he length of it was 300 
cubits, the breadth 50, and the height 30. Its form was an 
oblong fquare, with a flat bottom and floped root, raifed a 
cubit in the middle. It confifted of three ftoricr, each of 
which, abating the thicknefs of ^ the floors, might be about 
eighteen feet high. 

About the beginning of the laft century, Peter Janfon, a 
Dutch merchant, caufed a fliip to be built for himfelt, ac- 
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cording to the proportions of Noah’s ark. Whilft the fhip was 
building he was made a fubjeft of ridicule. But it was after¬ 
wards found, that fhips of this fafliion were, in time of peace, 
moft commodious for commerce,betraite they contained a third 
part more, without requiring any additional number of hands, 
and were alfo much better runners than any made before *. 

The repeopling of nations after fo general a deftrudtion as 
the deluge occanoned, appears to us like a fecond world 
rifing out of the former. So univerfal a fliock, without 
doubt, caufed great alterations, not only in the earth itfi’f, 
but, as already obferved, in the furrounding atmofphere ; 
which now took a form not fo friendly to the frame and 
texture of the human body. Hence the abridgement of the 
life of man, and that formidable train of difeafes which have 
ever fince made fuch havock in the world. The memory of 
the three fons of Noah, the firft founders of nations, has been 
preferved among the feveral nations defeended from them, 
Japhet who peopled the greateft part of the weft, continued 
long famous under the celebrated name of Japetus. Ham 
was reverenced as a God by the Egyptians, under the title 
of Jupiter Hammon. And the memory of Shem has ever 
been held in honour among the Hebrews, his defeendants. 

The firft confiderablc difperfion of mankind was occa- 
fioned by the confufion of languages fent among them by God, 
upon their engaging in a vain attempt to build a tower whofe 
top might reach to heaven. It was built with burnt bricks, 
cemented with ilime or bitumen, a pitchy fubftance which 
ilTued from the earth, in great abundance, in the plains of 
Babylon -f. 

This tower is fuppofed to be the fame, with that which 
flood in the midft of the temple of JBelus J, and is faid to 
have been 66q feet in length, and as mush in breadth. The 
building, which was ftopt by divine iiiterpofition, had been 
carried on, acconiing to fome, twenty-two years §, and ac¬ 
cording to others forty j]. 

The human race, being thus fcattered over the earth, had 
no bond of connedtion, but every individual was furrounded 
with wants and dangers, which depended folely upon him- 
felf to provide for, and guard againft. But as man is of a 
focial nature, having fomething inherent in him, which at¬ 
tracts him to his kind, this ftate muft have been of fhort 
duration. “ The earlieft and latcft accounts,” fays an in¬ 
genious author, “ colleifted from every quarter of the earthy 

Bibliotheca Biblica. + Strabo and Juftin. 
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reprefent mankind as affembled in troops and Companies } 

and the individual not alone, Ihunning thofe of his fpecies, 

« but always joined by affe£tion to one party, while he "ii 
“ poflibly oppofed to another; employed in the exercife of 
“ recolleftion and forefight; inclined to communicate his 
“ own fcntinients, and to be made acquainted with thofe of 
“ others*.” 

It is peculiar to the human race, that the fpecies improves 
as well as the individual. Hence a noble field prefents itfelf, 
tjj trace the rife and progrefs of fociety, and the hiftory of 
•civilization. 

All nations have been rude,before they were refined. The 
commencement of hiftory is from the wood and the wilder- 
nefs. Mankind appear every where, at firft, a weak and 
infant fpecies; and the moft celebrated aftions trace back 
their origin to a few wandering tribes, who, notwithftajiding, 
endeavoured to tranfmit their names to pottcrity. 

Hiftorical monuments are prior to the invention of letters 
Tlie favage has his records, as well as the citizen. The na¬ 
tive American delineates, in rude figures, the wars in which 
he has been engaged; and rehcarfes, in wild ftrains, the bat¬ 
tles of his fathers. A mound of earth, a pillar of ftoncs, 
popular traditions and tales, are the firft hiftorical regifters. 
As poetry is the firft language of mankind, the firft hiftori- 
ans are poets. 'I'he bards, and the minftrels, who flouriftied 
in the dark ages of modern Europe, had their counter part 
in antiquity. They relate real events, though adorned with 
the colouring of fancy. Hiftory ftill appeals to Homer. 

As man is poll’efled of the focial principle in every ftage 
of his being, he has alfo, at all times, and in all places, been 
polTefTed of reafon and imagination, the two grand fources of 
invention. Art is natural to man. He can find his happi- 
nefs and accommodation in any condition. -But they who 
have contemplated him in every point of view, will be at no 
lofs to determine, in what ftatc he attaineth the perfedtion of 
his charadfer. That ftate which affords the fulleft exercife to 
his intclleclual faculties, without injury to his corporeal pow¬ 
ers, muft be found in cultivated fociety ; in a community po- 
lifhed but not corrupted, and preffing forward in the career 
of military fame, policy, and arts. Hence the fige remark 
of Ariftotle; “ \Ve ire to judge of man in his ftate of ad- 
“ vancement, not in that of ignorance or barbarity ; a pro- 
“ grefs in knowledge and civility being natural to him !” 

• Fergufjn. 
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Such, according to the accounts of the moft judicious tra¬ 
vellers, and the obfervations of the moft profound philofo- 
phers, is the natural, or rude ftate of man in.all countries, 
and fuch his advances toward refinement. But thefe advances 
are very different in different regions of the earth. In northern 
countries, where the foil k rugged, the climate fevere, 'and 
the fpontaneous produdlions of the earth, fit for the fupport 
of human life, few and of fmall value, the progrefs of fociety 
is flow. There hunting is long the foie employment of man, 
and his principal means of fubfiftence. He feeds upon the 
flefh, and clothes himfelf with the fkins of wild animals *. 

But in fouthern latitudes, where the earth is more boun¬ 
tiful, the foil more fufceptible of culture, and the ufe of 
animal food lefs neceflary, the favage ftate is of fhorter con¬ 
tinuance. Little inclined, in fuch climates, to aifive exer¬ 
tions, mankind foon relinquifh the purfuit of wild beads, or 
ceafe to confider the chace as their chief occupation. They 
early acquire the art of taming and rearing the moft docile 
and ufeful animals, and of cultivating the moft nutritive ve- 
gatable produdlions. 

In proportion as food becomes more plentiful, men are en¬ 
abled to indulge more freely the appetite for fociety. T'hey 
live together in larger bodies. Towns and cities are built. 
Private property in land is afeertained, and placed under the 
guardianfhip of laws. Agriculture is profecuted ; metals are 
dilcovered, and mines worked. Genius is called forth by 
emulation ; and arts and fciences are invented. The political 
union among the members of the fame community, is ren¬ 
dered more clofe, by an apprehenfion of danger from abroad ; 
and the intercourfe between them more general, from a 
fenfe of mutual conveniency. Hence patriotiirn and internal 
traffic, the two great fources of national happinefs and prof- 
perity. 

We find Affyria and Egypt, countries abounding in fpon- ' 
faneous produ( 5 tions proper for the food of man, and of eafy 
culture, more early populous and civilized than any other 
regions intimately known to the ancient inhabitants of our 
divifion of the earth. India and China, favoured with fimilar 
advantages, boaft as old an acquaintance with the arts of ci¬ 
vil life. And the kingdoms of J^exico and Peru alfo, in the 
new world, owned their fuperiority in population and im- 
proyetnent over the other American diftricis, at the time of 
their dilcovery, to foil and climate. But America perhaps 
had not emerged from the ocean at the period of which 1 
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fpeak. India had little, and China no connection with the 
-affairs of this quarter of the globe. 

The arrangements and improvements which take place in 
human affaifs, refult not from the effarts of individuals, but 
from a movement of the whole fociety. 

from want of attention to this principle, Hiftory has often 
degenerated into the panegyric of Angle men, and the wpr- 
Ihip of names. Lawgivers are recorded, but who makes 
mention of the people ? When moved with curiofity, we 
enquire into the caufes of the Angular inftitutions which pre¬ 
vailed at Sparta, at Athens, and at Rome, Hiftorians think 
it fufficient to mention the names of Lycurgus, Solon, and 
Romulus. They feem to have believed that forms of Govern¬ 
ment were eftabliftied with as much eafe as theories of Go¬ 
vernment were written. Such viAonary fyftems are foreign 
to human affairs. No conftitution is formed by a conceit: 
No Government is copied from a plan*. Sociability and 
policy are natural to mankind. In the progrefs of fociety, 
inftinCfs turn into arts, and original principles are converted 
into aClual eftabliAiments. When an inequality of poffef- 
Aons takes place, the few that are Opulent contend for power, 
the many defend their rights. From this ftruggle of par¬ 
ties a form of Government is eftablifted. The Laws of a na¬ 
tion are derived from the fame origin with their Governinent. 
Riling, in this manner, from fociety, all human improve¬ 
ments appear in their proper place, not as feparate aijd de¬ 
tached articles, but as the various, though regular phaeno- 
mcna of one great fyftem. Poetry, philoiophy, the Ane yts, 
national manners and cuftoms, refult from the Atuation and 
fpirit of a people. All that legiflators, patriots, philofophers, 
Itatefmen, and kings can do, is to give a direction to that 
ftream which is for ever Rowing. It is this that renders 
Hiftory, in its proper form, interefting to all mankind, as its 
objeCt is not merely to delineate the projeCls of princes, or 
the intrigues of ftatefmen, but to give a piCture of fociety, 
and reprefent the character and fpirit of nations. 

Similar Atuations produce Amilar appearances; and where 
the ftate of fociety is the fame, nations will refemble one 
4nother. The want of attention to this hath Ailed the world 
with inAnite volumes. The moft remote refemblanccs in 
language, cuftoms, or manners, has fuggefted the idea' of 
tjenvtng one nation from another. Nature direCts the ufe 
of all the faculties, that the hath given.— In favourable cir- 
cumftances every animal unfolds its powers i and man is the 
fame being over tlje whole world. 

* Logaa. 
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Of the Babylonian Monarchy. 


A S the earth, after the deluge, was foon oi'-er-nin t)3r 
woods, which became the haunts of wild beafts, the 
great heroifm of thofc times confiftcd in clearing the ground, 
and extirpating thofe favage animals, which held mankind 
under continual alarms, and hindered them from enlarging, 
their habitations. Nimrod acquiring great reputation in 
this way, is called by Mofes a mighty hunter before the 
Lord. As his enterprizes of this kind foon made him con- 
fiderable, and naturally tended to roufe ambition inthc hearts 
of men, we find him aiming at dominion over his fellow 
creatures, and efVablifliing bis authority upon conqueft. He 
founded at Babylon, the nrft great monarchy, whofe origin is 
particularly mentioned in hiftory. 

All ancient authors agree in reprefenting the Babylonians 
«s very early llcilled in aftronomy *. Herodotus aferibes to 
them the invention of the gnomon, or fun-dial, with the 
knowledge of the pole, and divifion of the day into twelve 
equal parts: and he gives us reafon to believe, that the Egyp¬ 
tians, as well as the Greeks, were indebted to them for thefc 
difeoveries in the aftronomical fcience. This fcience, and 
every other part of philofophy, was chiefly cultivated among 
the Babylonians, by a body of men called Chaldeans-, who 
were fet apart for the fuperintendance of religious worlhip, 
and invefted with great authority. They maintained that the 
univerfe wase ternal, the work of an eternal God ; whofe|will 
gave it birth, and providence whoie continues to govern it. 

The Chaldeans are fuppofed to have owed their early pro¬ 
ficiency in aftronomy, partly to the early civilization of Jf- 
fyria, and partly to the nature of the country; where, in the 
midft of extenfive plains, under a clear and ferene fky^, they 
had opportunity of obferving, during the greater part of the 
year, the courfe of the heavenly bodies, and the whole chorus 
of the firmament, without the intervention of rain or clouds*}". 
And the vaft height of the tower, in the middle of the tempU 
of Belus, muft farther have contributed to perfedf their aftro- 
-norhical obfervations. 

This great temple at' Babylon, ereded to Belus, Bel, or 
Baal, the Lord of Heaven, in eaftern language, peculiarly 
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attrafted admiration in old times. It was a Square building, 
meafuting twoiladia, or about twelve hundred feet, on-c«A 
fide; and out of the middle of it rofe a folid tower or pyramid, 
of a fquare figure alfo, fix hundred and fixty feet high, and of 
an equal width at the bafe. On the top of that tower was 
formed a fjtacious dome, which fcrved as an obfervatory to 
the ancient Chaldean aftronomers. In this dome was a table 
of gold and a pompous bed, but no ftatue. The lower part, 
y body of the temple, which furrounded the tower, was 
<idorned with facred furniture in the fame precious metal; 
a golden altar and table, and a magnificent ftatue of the god, 
leated on a throne of folid gold. 

Various have been the opinions of antiquarians concerning 
the building, and defign of this ftupendous edifice, which 
greatly exceeded in altitude the higheft of the Egyptian pyra¬ 
mids. It has been fuppofed to be the tower erected by thefons 
of Noah, in order to Icrve as a fignal, and centre of union, to 
the growing families of the human race, after the flood *; 
and it has been reprelentcd as a fepulchral monument f. But 
its immenfity and dur .bilify prove it to have been the work 
of a great people, Ikillcd in the mechanical arts; and the con¬ 
templation of the heavenly bodies, by a priefthood devoted to 
the ftudy of thofe bodies, appears evidently to have been the 
purpofe for which it was built, arid raifed to fuch amyfteriou* 
height. 

That it was made fubfervlent to that end, we have the 
authority of Diodorus. 

This intelligcjit hiftorian alfo informs us, to what pitch 
the Chaldeans had carried their difeoveries in aftronomy. 
They had found out, and taught as fixed principles, that 
each of the planets moved in an orbit, or courfe peculiar to 
itfelf; that they were impelled with different degrees of ve-, 
locity, and performed their revolutions in unequal portions 
of time ; that the moon is nearer to the earth, and performs 
her revolution in lefs time than any of the folar planets; not 
Jjccaufe of the velocity of her motion, but by reafon of the 
fmallnefs of her orbit; that her light is borrowed, and her 
eclipfes produced by the intervention of the fliadow of the 
earth. 

But the Chaldean priefts, in contemplating the beauty and 
hai'mony of the Solar Syjlem^ feem l 3 on to have loft fight of 
the Great Author of Order and Excellence-, or to have held 
the people in ignorance of that Supreme Mover of the ftu- 
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pendous machine of the univerfe, and to havfe rcprcfented the 
heWenly bodies as the Gods who govern the,world; while 
they pretended to foretel the fetes of men, and of kingdoms, 
by reading the afpefls of thofe luminaries*. Hence from the 
unhappy conjunftion of the aftronomical fcience with prteft- 
craft, Solar or Star-worjhipy and fudicial Ajirology, were 
propagated over the Eaft in very ancient times, and paved the 
Vay for idolatry and blind fuperftition. 


CHAP. IV. 

Of Egypt. -^Government and Laws of the Egyptians.—FertL 
lity of Egypt.—Antiquity, Arts, Sciences, and Religion of 
the Egyptians. 

N O countiw has a better claim to our attention than 
Egypt. The Egyptians were the firft civilized people 
of the world. The banks of the Nile gave birth to the arts 
and fciences. Here the firft efforts of genius were difclofeJ, 
and fpecimens exhibited in the arts, which the Greeks were 
to admire, and to perfedt into models for mankind. The 
wifdom of the Egyptians was the admiration of all antiquity. 
Their inftitutions, laws, and religious rites, paffed into 
Greece. Hither poets reforted as to a claflic land; philo- 
fophers, as to an academy of fcience; and legiflators, as to 
the feat of wifdom and the laws. Diftant nations fent ambaf- 
fadors to confult them with regard to their political inftitu¬ 
tions; and even the Jews, who abhorred all the world befides, 
made an exprefs law in favour of the Egyptians. The parent 
of the arts was held in veneration by all antiquity, though 
they beheld only her remains ; and, if fhe appeared fo lovely 
in ruins, what mull Ihe have been in her glory? 

Nothing is more difficult than to form a juft eftimationof 
a lingular people who exift no more. Their records are loft. 
All their monuments are mute; the firft academy where 
fcience was taught has been long filent; and of the vail li¬ 
brary in Thebes not a volume remains. Our materials of 
■knowledge, concerning this lingular nation, are fcattcrcd up 
and down the writings of the early Greeks, who travelled 

into.Eg'vpt- 

To ftudy the hillory of this people is to walk among ruin's. 
In a feene of fallen palaces, defaced fculptures, and broken 
ilatues, the vulgar eye beholds nothing but fragments of de- 
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folacion. The philofopher contemplates and admires amid 
the ruins of time; he beholds the remains of fplendor : andj 
perhaps, may bfe led to attribute too much to a greatnefs that 
has pafled away. By mixing caufes with fact?, and forfaiting 
conjei^ure, when unfupported by reafon, we lhall avoid pre¬ 
judices on both fides, and be enabled to form a juft judgment 
with regard to the Egyptians. 

The formation of Egypt, like Venice and Holland, ia 
i- )dern times, was gained from the waters, and in a great 
•'■(/{fure the creation of the human hand. 

The Egyptians were a nation, as early as the time of Abra¬ 
ham, who lived in the fixth century after the deluge. In the 
days of Jacob and Jofeph, commerce and agriculture had 
made confiderable progrefs amojig them. Not fatisfied, how¬ 
ever, with their juft claim to high antiquity, they carried their 
pretenfions to an incredible extent. The priefts of Thebes> 
according to Herodotus, ailigned to their monarchy a dura¬ 
tion of 11,340 years. 

Laying afide incredible tales, Egypt prefents us with an 
appearance, which we meet with in the early annals of every 
country; a number of independent principalities, each govern¬ 
ed by their head or ruler. The chief of thefe were Thebes, 
Thin, Memphis, and Tanis. Menes, who united thefe 
under one government, was the firft king of Egypt. The 
principalities of Egypt, now united under one head, began to 
figure as a kingdom. 

'Fhe hiftory of Egypt, from the reign of Menes to that of 
Sefoftris, is involved in impenetrable obfeurity. Sefoftris 
afeended the throne 1650 years before the Chriftian asra. 
As Egypt, compofed of different principalities, had been 
lhaken by feditions, and was fubjedi to re\'olts, in order to 
employ and unite his people, he meditated a military expedi¬ 
tion againft all his neighbours; or wlfitt, in thofe days, was 
called the conqueft of the world. ; 

An army of fix hundred thoufand liifantry, twenty-four 
thoufand cavalry, and feven and twenty thoufand armed chari¬ 
ots, correfponded with the grandeur of fuch an undertaking*. 
Having put that vaft body, or whatever might be his force, 
in motion, Sefoftris firft invaded Ethiopia, which he con¬ 
quered; impofing upon the inhabitants a tribute of gold, 
ebony, and ivory f. He next built, on <he Arabian gulf, a 
fleet of four hundred fail, which circumnavigated the Arabian 
Peninfulii, while he entered Afia with -his mighty hoft, ' 

• Diodorus Siculus. f Herodotus. 
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Every nation he attacked, on that vaft continent, fubmit- 
ted to his power. We muft not, however, believe, that he 
not only palled the Euphrates and Tigris, bft alfo the Indus 
and Ganges, and fubdued all the intermediate countries; ex¬ 
tending his fway from the Mediterranean fea to the Ealfern 
ocean, and from the Nile and the Ganges to the TanSis and 
Danube. Credibility is ftartled at fuch a fweep of conqueft j 
and the narrative of the venerable Herodotus, v^hofe authority, 
in regard to the affairs of ancient Egypt, ought to be highly 
refpedted, leads us to more moderation. He feems to ron- 
fine the Afiatic conquelts of Sefoftris to Arabia, Syria, Jfid 
Alia Minor. And all ancient hiftorians aflign Scythia and 
Thrace, as the boundaries of the arms of the Egyptian con¬ 
queror in Europe. 

Monarchies have often brilliant periods, after which they 
fni into obfeurity. From this time the hiftory of Egypt is 
covered with darknefs, till the reign of Pfammetticus, 670 
years before Chrift. Under his reign, and by the orders of 
Kechos his fon, Phoenician navigators failed round Africa. 
Aprics, the fon of Nechos, was dethroned by Amafis, in 
whofe reign the Greeks began to have more frequent inter- 
courfe with Egypt. Solon and Pythagoras, followed by a 
train of fages, left their native land, to ftudy the wifdom of 
the Egyptians. The reign of Pfammetticus, the fon of 
Amafis, is the epocha of the fubjedlion of this famous monar¬ 
chy. Subdued by Cambyfes king of Perfian, in the 525th 
year before the Chriftian asra, Egypt continued tributary to 
the Perfian power, till the throne of Cyrus was overturned by 
Alexander the Great. 

After his death, when his dominions were divided among 
his generals, it fell to the charge of Ptolemy Lagus, whom 
pofterity reigned in Egypt, till the time of Auguftus, who 
having defeated Mark Anthony and Cleopatra, at the battle 
of Adtium, 31 years before Chrift, made it a Roman pro¬ 
vince. 

That part of the hiftory of Egypt, which Herodotus did 
not derive from his own knowledge and obfervation, but from 
the information given him by the priefts of that country, is 
not wholly to be depended upon. For inftance, he ,tells us a 
ftory of king Pfammetticus, who, being defirous to know what 
nation was the moft ancient, ordered two children to be nurfed 
in fuch a manner, that it fliould be impoffible for them to learn 
words by imitation. At two years of age, both at once cried 
out beccos, which, in the Phrygian tongue, fignifies bread. 
From that time, adds he, the Egyptians yielded the claim 
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vf antiquity to the Phrygians. If the ftory were true, it is« 
probable they imitated the /int; of the iheep, in the firft word 
they articulated. Children learn words by imitation. They 
have the poweijof imitation, and, by repeated afts of it, they 
acquire tlie habit of fpeech. “ Goropius Becanus,” fays 
Abbe Milot, “ from the fame ftory, endeavours to prove, that 
“ high Dutch was the firft language, becaufe becker in that 
“ language fignifies a baktr.” 

'J'he form of government among the Egyptians was not 
defpotic, but monarchical; and it is the only government of 
a:. Jquity v/hich correfponds to our idea of monarchy. Limits 
vvere fct to the royal power by the laws; the order of fuccef- 
fion was regulated; and the judicial power was feparated from 
royalty. 

The Egyptian monarchs, however, were generally under 
the dominion of the priejlhood', hence the unwarlike and fit- 
perftitious character of the nation*. N or could it be other- 
wife; for the ccclefiaftical order feems to have filled all civil 
offices in Egypt, from the minifters of ftate, down to the col- 
ledlors of the public revenue f. That civil authority, with 
the polleffion of one third of the lands of the kingdom, muft: 
have given the priefthood great influence, independent of the 
awe infpired by their facred function, and their privilege of 
interpreting the will of the Gods. 

Laws are the barometer% of a people, with regard to bar¬ 
barity or refinement; and the laws of the Egyptians give us 
a ftriking proof of their civilization. 

The adminiftration of juftice is an objedl of the greatelt 
importance. Convinced that on this depended the happinefs 
of their ftate, as well as the eafe and comfort of their fubjedls, 
the Egyptian kings were very fcrupulous in the choice of their 
judges, who were thirty in number, and men of the heft re¬ 
putation. In the trial of caufes no public pleadings were 
allowed, but each party fupported his pretenfions by a Ample 
narrative in writing. I'he Egyptians were fo far from ad¬ 
mitting the clamorous harangues of lawyers, that they would 
not even fufier a man to fpeak in his own defence, that elo¬ 
quence or fympathy might not bias the judgment^ of the 
court. 

In order to prevent the protracting of fuits, an anfwer op 
the part of the defendant, and one l eply only was indulged on 
each fide. The judges confulted together •after both parties 
had been heard, before they proceeded to judgment, and the 
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E efident turned an emblematical picture of TRUTH, vidiick 
: wore upon his brealf, towards the party in whofe favour 
"the decifion was given. The image of truthy/zs reprefented 
with doled eyes *; thereby lignifying, that jiiidges^in the dif- 
charge of their office, ought impartially to weigh the merits 
of the caufe before them; blind to every circumftaiice but 
truth, and every objedl but juftice. 

The fpirit of the laws of Egypt was worthy of that folem* 
nity, with which they were adminiftered. Refpedting the 
natural liberty of man, they allowed a creditor to fecure the 
property., but not the perfon of a debtor. In order, howev(:'>-, to- 
temper the mildnefs of this law, every Egyptian was com¬ 
manded to give in annually, to the governor of the province 
in which he relided, an atteftation of his name, profellion, and 
the means of his fubfiftence; and whoever forged fuch certi¬ 
ficate, or could not make it appear that he lived by an honeft 
calling, was puniflied with death. Solon borrowed this law, 
and introduced it among the Athenians- The punifliment of 
death was alfo decreed againft perjury; and falfe accufers 
were condemnetj to fuffer the punilhment, which would have 
been inflidted on the perfons againft whom the accufation was 
brought, if they had been convidted- 

Coining felfe money, ufing falfe weights, and forgery of alt 
forts were punilhed by cutting off both the hands. Adultery 
was punilhed in the man with a thoufand ftripes, and in the 
woman with the lofs of her nofe. They who revealed to a 
public enemy, the fecrets of the ftate, had their tongues cut 
out. 

Robbers and fliarpers were allowed to have a chief, to 
whom they promifed to deliver all their booty. When any 
thing was ftolen, the lofer immediately applied to the chief of 
the gang, who reftored the ftolen goods to the right owner, 
upon his paying a fourth part of their value. 

The virtue in higheft efteem among them was gratitude; 
and the moft excellent circumftance in their laws was, that 
every individual, from his infancy, was brought up in the 
ffridteft obfervance of them. A new cuftom in Egypt, fays 
an etegant biographer, was a kind of miraclef. All things 
there ran in the old channel; and the exadfnefs with which 
little matters were adhered to, preferved thofe of more im¬ 
portance. 

To be deprived of funeral honours, fo highly valued by all 
ancient nations, the Egyptians confidered as the greateft pof- 
fible difgrace; yet could none of them expedl to enjoy thofe 
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honours, iJnlefe by a public and folemn decree. This decree 
was pronounced by a court of inqueft j confifting of forty 
judges, of high reputation for probity; who liftened to all ac- 
cufations agaiitil the perfon deceafed, and denied him public 
burial, if it appeared that he had been a bad member of fociety. 
But if no ftain was fixed upon his memory, his relations'were 
permitted to bury him with as much funeral pomp as they 
thought properi 

Nor were the Egyptian monarchs exempted from that aw¬ 
ful jury. On the day appointed for the royal funeral, a court 
of inqueft, according to law, was held. There are all com- 
j^aints and accufations againft the deceafed monarch were re¬ 
ceived. And if it was found that he had been a good prince, 
the whole multitude of his fubjefts, allembled on the occafion, 
accompanied with loud acclamations the prieft who pro¬ 
nounced his panegyric; but if it appeared that his adminiftra- 
tion had been cruel or oppreflive, an univerfal clamour, or 
murmur of difapprobation enfued. Hence many Egyptian 
kings were deprived of funer.al honours by the voice of the 
nation, and their bodies expofed to public infult. 

Thefe laws and inftitutions command our veneration, whe¬ 
ther we confider them in a moral or political view; and give 
us a very high idea of the fagacity of the ancient Egyptians. 

Whoever is the leaft acquainted with literature, knows 
that the vaft fertility of Egypt is owing to the annual over¬ 
flowing of the Nile, It begins to rife when the fun is ver¬ 
tical in Ethiopia, and the annual rains fall there, viz. from the 
latter end of May to September, and fometimes Odtober. 
At the height of its flood in the Lower Egypt, nothing is 
to be feen in the plains, but the tops offorefts and fruit trees, 
their towns and villages being built upon eminences either 
natfiral or artificial. When the river is at its proper height 
the inhabitants celebrate a kind of jubilee, with all forts of 
feftivities. When the banks are cut, the water is let into a 

f rand canal, which runs through Cairo, from whence it is 
iftributed into cuts, for fupplying their fields and gardens. 
This being done, and the waters beginning to retire, fuch is 
the fertility of the foil, that the labour of the hufbandman is 
next to nothing. He throws his wheat and barley into the 
ground in Odfober and May. He turns his cattle out to 
graze in November, and in about fix weeks, nothing can be 
more charming than theprofpedf which the face of the country 
prefents, in rifing corn, vegetables, and Verdure of every fort. 
Oranges, lemons, and fruits, perfume the air. The culture 
of pulfe, melons, fugaf canes, and other plants, which require 
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moiftarc, is fupplied by fmall but regular cuts from cifterns an<I 
relervoirs. Dates, plantanes, grapes, figs, and palm trees, 
from which wine is made, are here plentiful. March and 
April are the harveft months, and they producq, three crops ; 
one of lettuces and cucumbers (the latter being the chief food 
of the inhabitants), one of corn, and one of melons. The 
Egyptian pallurage is equally prolific, moft of the quadrupeds 
producing two at a time, and the flieep four lambs a year. 

The pyramids of Egypt have been often defcribed. Their 
antiquity is beyond the refearches of hiftory itfelf, and their 
original ufes are frill unknown. The bafis of the largcft 
covers eleven acres of ground, and its perpendicular heigfri, 
is 500 feet. It contains a room thirty-four feet long, and 
feventeen broad, in which is a marble cheft, but without ei¬ 
ther cover, or contents, fuppofed to have been defigned for 
the tomb of the founder. In fhort, the pyramids of Egypt 
are the rnoft frupendous, and, to appearance, the moft ufe- 
Icfs rtrudfures that ever were raifed by the hands of men. 
Whether they were intended for fepulchral monuments, or 
for fomc ether purpofc religious or civil, they are a lafting 
proof of the vanity of the ancient Egyptians. Travellers, 
who have viated Egypt, are divided in opinion as to the kind 
of materials of which they are compofed. A late celebrated 
traveller thinJes*, that the pyramids were originally a mafs of 
rock, cut into their prelent form by human labour and art. 
This conjedture is perhaps more fanciful than folid. It is 
more probable, that they were built of materials calcined by 
fire; perliaps the earth taken out of the lake Mteris. 

'Fhis lake was dug by order of an Egyptian king, to cor- 
reft the irregularities of the Nile, and to communicate with 
that river bv canals and ditches which frill fubiifr, and are 
evidences of the utility, as well as grandeur of the work. 

I'he kbyrrath is a curiolity thought to be more wonder¬ 
ful than die pyramids thcmfelvcs. It is partly under ground, 
and cut out of a marble rock, confifringof twelve palaces, and 
one thoufand houfes, the intricacies of which occalton its 
name. 

The mumwy-p'ts., fo called-for the.fr containing the mum¬ 
mies or cnibaliioed bodies of the ancient Egyptians, are 
fubterraneous vaults of a prodigious extent; but the art of 
preparing the mummies is now loft; it is faid that fome of 
the bodies, thus embalmed, are pcrfcdl and diftincl at diis 
day, though buried 3W00 years ago. 
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Many of thcfe mummies have been brought from Egypt, 
and are to be found in the cabinets of the curious. Tlic 
coffins in whi?h they arc depofitcd are very thick and gene¬ 
rally of fycamore, which does not rot fo foon as other wood. 
Some, however, are of ftone, and others of pieces of cloth 
pafteS together. The top of the coffin is ufually cut into the 
fhape of a head, with a face painted on it refembling a wo¬ 
man. 'Fhc reft is one continued trunk, having at the lower 
end a broad pedeftal. Some of them are handfomely painted 
wyb feveral hieroglyphics. T'he bodies appear wrapped up 
in a fhroud of linen, upon which are faftened divers linen 
fcrolls painted with facred charadfers. The face is covered 
with a kind of head-piece of linen cloth, on which the coun¬ 
tenance of the pei fon is reprefented in gold. T'he feet have 
alfo a cover of |the fame paijited with hieroglyphics, and 
faftiioned like an high flipper. T'he whole cor[Te is fwathed 
in linen fillets with great art and neatnefs, and with fo many 
Cafts, that there cannot be lefs than looo yards of filleting 
upon one body. And in the infide of the body are found 
medicaments of the confiftence and colour of pitch or bitu¬ 
men, which become foft by the heat of the fun. 

T'he Egyptians w’cre the inventors of many yfcful arts and 
fcicnces. In early ages, they were famous for wifdom and 
Icaniiiig, as appears from many ancient, writers, and even 
fiom the facred feriptures, wliere, to the honour of Mofes, 
it is faid, “ he was learned in all the wifdom of the Egyptians.” 

Geometry was firft invented in Egypt. As the bounds of 
their lands were annually difturbed by the overflowing of tlie 
INile, neceffity obliged the Egyptians to think of means for 
accurately furveying and meafuring them. 

It is generally fuppofed that the Egyptians, on account of 
the conltant ferenity of the air, were among the firft who 
obferved the courfes of the planets ; though Herodotus gives 
the honour of the invention of aftronomy to the Babylonians. 
It does not appear, however, thSt the Egj^ptians had an exa<ft: 
knowledge of the theory of the planeitary motions, fo as to 
make artificial calculations. Thales the Milefian is faid to 
be the firft who ventured to foretel an ecli[)fe. 

Xoforthcrus, a king of Memphis, was the inventor oi phy- 
fcy and from thence was called iEfculapius. He was much 
more ancient than the Grecian iEfculapiiis, being cotempo- 
rarv with the fucceflbr of Menes. 

In the time of Jofeph, the fame perfons fecm to have been 
both embalmers and phyficians. In aftertimes, however, it 
y.’as ofherwife j for, according to Herodotus, no phyfician 
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But the theology of the Egyptians, fuited to the gloomy 
charadler of the nation, was more efpecialiyjinvolved in dark- 
nefs. The Egyptian Priefts, jealous of their tc!'-,poml au¬ 
thority, as well as their fpiritual dominion, '.took advantage 
of the pronenefs of the people to fuperftition, to plunge them 
vinto the grolTeft idolatry. Learned themfelves, they impofed 
upon the ignorant and credulous vulgar; aiid made' them 
worfhip every thing in Nature but its great Author^ the only 
true and proper ohje^ of human adoration. Brutes, reptiles, 
the deadly afp, and all the ferpent breed ; the amphibious and 
devouring ciocodile; all the fowls that wing the air, and all 
the fifh that fwim the deep; whatever could infpire hopcy 
excite fear^ or be confidered as the caufe of Good or Evil., 
was transformed into a God in Egypt, and held up to the 
idolatry of the people; the images of all thefe being ufed in 
the Symbolical Figures., and Hieroglyphical inferiptionsy on 
the walls and porticoes of the Egyptian temples. 

T’he great body of the people, being utterly unacquainted 
with the meaning of their facied fyrnboE, looked no farthcr 
than the mere image, or the creature which it naturally rc- 
prefented. 


CHAP. V. 

Of the Affyrian, or Firji Great Monarchy, 

A Detail of events in the AlTyrian, Chaldean, and Pcrfian 
empires is not to be obtained. A few rays of light 
lerve oiily to break the darknefs with which they arc covered. 
What remains of their annals refcmbles an infeription upon 
a tomb ; we fee that mighty nations have fallen, but find, at 
the fame time, the impoilibility of attaining the knowledge of 
their Hiilory. 

Sufficient materials, however, remain to convey a more 
ufeful knowledge; the rife and progrefs of thefe kingdoms, 
the condition of mankind, the ftate of the arts, and of man¬ 
ners. ' 

Kings and nations are not the fubjeft.s of hifrory in the 
early ages of the world. Alia, like Europe, vvas originally 
divided into fmail co-ordinate ftates ; and petty principalities, 
independant of one another, were univeiTally eftablilhed. The 
empires of AfTyria, Chaldea, and Perfia, were the effeiSs of 
• conquefts, the growth of time, and the work of ages. 
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The firft conqucfts were made by people in the paftora} 
ftate, or thofe who cultivate ground. Roaming fhepherds, 
having the fv/ord always in their hands, fet out on expeditions 
which termin^ed in conquefts, though depredation was the 
immediate object. 'I'hcy extended their territories without 
any plans of dominion. The kfs warlike provinces, inha- 
bitea by people who cultivate the ground, fubmitted volun¬ 
tarily, and paid tribute; and the leader of a barbarous tribe 
became the founder of a monarchy. 

'riie voice of Hiftory confirms this account. Moft of the 
great conquefts in eve ry quarter of the world have been made 
by people in tliis delcription. The kingdoms eftablifhed in 
the eaft retained the marks of fuch an original. Continually 
engaged in military expeditions, they condudfed them in the 
manner of barbarians, by hidden irruptions, and for the fake 
of plunder. When Nebuckadnezzar marched againft Jeru- 
falem, he knew not wiiither he was going. Having come 
to a place A'licre two roads met, he confulted fortune on 
which tide to tm n his arms, and the lot fell upon Jcrufalem. 

Their armies were not a regular body of foldiers, but 4 
confuled multitude without order. No difeiplined troops 
were kept in pay; the ibldier had no reward but iris fhare of 
the plunder. 'I'hc firfl armies were con-pofed of infantry. 
When man had extended dominion over the inferior animals, 
it foon occurred that thefe might be employed with advantage 
in battle. In peruilng tlic hilfory of different nations, we 
find chat horfes, elephants, camels, dogs, and even lions have 
been trained to war. Of all animals the horfe is the moft 
noble alFociate of man. What may appear furpriiiing, the 
war chariot, has always preceded the ufe of cavalry. Not only 
the Afiatics but the Greeks, the Gauls, and the Britons rode 
in chariots of war before cavahy was Itiiroduced. The Afi¬ 
atics were totally unacquainted with the military art. Wars 
were terminated in a fmgle campaign; and the fortune of a 
battle decided the fate of a kingdom. The confequenccs of 
vidlory in Afia, were of that dreadful kind which mark the 
atrocity of ancient manners. The objedl of war was exter¬ 
mination. To leave none to u// tidings was among thefe 
people the law of nations. 

T he rife of great kingdoms is the period when ferocity 
begins to foften, and the ftate of fociety to improve. Living 
in great focietics, men adicd on a larger fcale, and formed 
jufter maxims of government. In the*war of a nation againft 
a nation, the perfonal animofity and revenge of rival tribes 
were forgot. The conqueror learned to make a better ufe 
fff his vidlories; and, inftead of putting his enemies to the 
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fword reduced them to flavery. In a numerous nation arms 
are in the hands of a few; the remainder cultivate the arts 
of peace, and manners grow gentle. A new «areer is open¬ 
ed for ingenious fpirits to enter. In the bofom of great em- 
p\res, the arts were invented, the fciences arofe, and refine¬ 
ment began its courfe. • 

Afhur, the fecond fon of Shem, conduced a large body 6f 
adventurers into Affyria, and laid the foundation of Nineveh. 
Ninus, the fuccefibr of Afhur, after the death of Nimrod, 
fcized upon Chaldaea and Babylon, and united the kingdoms 
of Affyria and Babylon. 

This great prince is faid to have conquered all the then 
known parts of Afia and Egypt, and to have enlarged the 
city of Nineveh, which had been built by Afhur. The walls 
were railed an hundred feet high, having fifteen hundred 
towers, two hundred feet in height, to ferve equally for its 
ornament and defence. The circumference of the whole city 
was four hundred and eighty ftadia, or fixty miles. 

Ninus appears to have been the firft prince, who united 
the fpirit of conqueft with the fcience of politics ; for to him 
may yeafonably be aferibed the divifion of the Affyrian empire 
Into provinces, and alfo the in.ftitution of the three councils, 
and the thnie tribunals, by which government was admini- 
ffered, and juftice diftributed, in fubordination to the will of 
the fovereign. 

Semiramis, the widow of Ninus, a woman of mafeuline 
abilities, who alTumed the fupreme power during the mino¬ 
rity of her fon Ninyas, and fwayed the feeptre forty-two 
years, is reported to have filed new luftre over that monarchy 
which her hufband had founded. She vifited in perfon every 
part of her cxtenfive dominions ; built cities in various dif- 
trids of the Affyrian empire ; cut roads through mountains, 
in order to facilitate intercourfc between contiguous provin¬ 
ces; traverfed Egypt, and conquered Ethiopia, if we may 
credit her hiftorian *. Having overawed the tributary 
princes, by the number and valour of her troops, as well as 
by the vigour of her adminiftration, flic was encouraged, we 
are told, to undertake the conqueft of India; but failed in that 
g^rand enterprize, and with difficulty made her efcape into 
BaSria, with the remains of her immenfe army. The king¬ 
dom of Bacfria, which lay to the eaft of the Cafpian fea, and 
on the confines of Affatic Scythia, is faid to have been the 
Jaft, and nioft arduous conqueft of Ninus. 

Ctefias, apud Died. Sicul. lib. ii. 
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To Semiramis is afcribed the building of-the walls of Ba¬ 
bylon, the temple of Bel us, and other magnificent works, 
which were rantled among the wonders of the ancient world. 
She is believed to be the firll woman that ever fwayed a fcep- 
tre ; and the ability with which {he reigned, has induced a 
celebraKed philofopher to maintain, “ That women, as well 
“ as men, ought to be intruftcd with the government of 
“ ftates, and the conduft of military operations 

But, admitting this pofition to be juft, fo far as it refpefts 
talents, the example of the Aflyrian queen feems alfo to prove, 
what fubfequent experience has feldom contradifted ; “ That 
“ women, in exercifing fovercignty, lofe the virtues of their 
“ own fex, without acquiring thofe of ours.” For unbrid¬ 
led ambition, and inordinate luft, are the ftrongeft traits in 
the chara<Ster of Semiramis ; who funk the mother in the 
ufurping and afpinng emprefs, and the matron in the vain 
glorious and infatiable proftitute; and who, in gratifying her 
pullion for dominion, and her appetite for fenfual pleafure, 
paid no ve^ard to jufticc or humanity. 

To the opinion of Plato, an amiable hiftorian f, oppofes 
the reafonirig of Ariftotle and Xenophon ; who allert “ That 
“ the Author of Nature, in giving different qualities of 
“ mind and body to the two fexes, has marked out their dif- 
“ ferent deftinations.” He therefore juftly concludes, “ That 
“ woman is deftined for the conduct of domeftic affairs, in 
“ the fuperintendance of which, far from being degraded, 
“ fhe finds her moft honourable ftation, and exercifes her 
“ proper empire; her brighteft talents appearing to moft 
advantage^ under the veil of modefty and obedience.” 
Nenyas, who fucceeded to the Aftyrian feeptre on the 
death of his imperious mother, being a prince of a mild dif- 
pofition, employed himfelf in framing regulations .for the fe- 
curity of his throne, and the confervation of thofe dominions 
tvhich his parents had acquired. Having no turn for war or 
conqueft, he did not command his troops in perfon, agree¬ 
able to the cuftom of ancient kings; but, confining himfelf 
chiefly to his palace, committed the condu£t of his armies to 
his moft approved officers. Nothing remarkable has been 
recorded cojvceining the fuccefibrs, of Ninyas. It is barely 
faid, that they afeended the throne, lived in indolence, and 
died in their palace at Nineveh. 

Sardanapalus was the laft of the ancient Aflyrian kings. 
Contemning his indolent and voluptuous courfe of life, Ar- 
haces, governor of Media, withdrew his allegiance,, and rofe 
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up in rebellion ap;ainft him. He was encouraged to tliis re¬ 
volt by the advice and alSftance of Belefis, a Chaldean prieft, 
who engaged the Babylonians to follow thefiexample of the 
^ Medes. Thefe powerful provinces, aided by the Perfians 
and other allies, who defpifed the eiteininacy, or di eaded the 
tyranny of their Affyrian lords, attacked the empire.on all 
fides. Their moft vigorous eftbrts were in the beginning 
iinfuccefsful. Firm and determined, however, in their op- 
pofition, they at length prevailed, defeated the Affyrian army, 
beiieged Sardanapalus in his capital, which they demoliflied, 
and became mafters of the empire, in the year before Chrift 
821. 

After the death of Sardanapalus, the Affyri.an world was 
divided into three kingdoms, visj. the Median, Affyrian, and 
Babylonian. Arbaccs retained the fiipreme power and au¬ 
thority, and fixed his refidence at Ecbatana in Media. He 
nominated governors in Affyria and Babylon, who were ho¬ 
noured with the title of kings, while they remained fubjedh, 
and tributary to the Median monarchs. Belefis received the 
government as the reward of his fervices; and Phul was 
entrulled with that of Alfyiia. The Affyrian governor gra¬ 
dually enlarged the boundaries of his kingdom, and was fuc- 
ceeded by Tiglath-pilefer, who carried the Jews captive into 
Affyria; Salmanaffar took Samaria, and Senachcrib befieged 
Jerufalem ; but the angel of God deftroyed 185,000 of his 
army in one night. On his return from this expedition, he 
was murdered by his own ions, who were foon after cut off 
by Merodach. The next kings were Nebucodnofor and 
Benmerodach ; and then Nehopolazzar, father of Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar the Great, who, proud, and puffed up with his vic¬ 
tories over the Jewifh and neighbouring nations, ran diffrac¬ 
ted, but after feven years recovered. Upon his death, his fon 
Evil-merodach fucceeded, who left the throne to his fon Bel- 
fliazzar. This prince, in his jollity, prophaning the holy 
veffels brought from Jerufalem by Nebuchadnezzar to the 
temple of his idol Belus, faw a hand writing appear againff 
him on the wall; foon after which he was flain, Babylon 
taken, and the empire transferred to Darius Cyaxares the 
Mede, and after his death to his fon-in-law Cyrus the Perfian, 
who eftablilhed the fecond univerfal monarchy', called th^ 
jPcrlian empire. 
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CHAP. VI. 

Of tht P^rjlon^ tr Stcond Great Alonarchj. 

Perfian monarchy, originally of fmall extent, being 
JL thus founded by Cyrus the Great, let us juft take a 
view of^its vaft dominions. It included all India, Aflyria, 
Medea, and Perfia, and the parts about the Euxine and Caf- 
pian foas. He was furnamed the Great, on account of his 
heroic ailions and great atchievements. In an expedition 
againft the Scythians, he was furprifed by an ambufeade of 
the enemy, and llain. 

' This great man was educated according to the ftridi and 
excellent manner of the Perftans, who paid the greateft at¬ 
tention to the education of their children. He pouefled thofe 
natural and acquired qualifications, which render- a perfon fit 
to govern; and had he not indulged too ftrong a propenfity 
for conqueft, might have made his fubjedfs truly prefperous 
and happy. It is not the king who grafps at an e)#tcnfive 
territory, that is a blefiing to his people; but he who culti¬ 
vates the arts of peace, cftabliflics good laws, and makes his 
(ubjedts honeft and induftrious. 

The information given u:. of Cyrus by profane authors, 
leaves the mind in uncertainty. Ctefias, Herodotus and Xe¬ 
nophon, almoit contemporary hiftorians, give contradictory 
accounts of him. All we know of him is, that he was the 
fon ofCambyfes, king of Perfia, and of Mundane, the daugh¬ 
ter of Aftyages, king of,the Modes, that he fucceeded to the 
crown of both kingdoms ; that he defeated the Babylonians, 
took Babylon, and put an end to that monarchy; that he 
permitted the jeves, by a decree, to return to their native 
land ; and that, by his conquefts, he laid the foundation of a 
great empire. He underftooJ the art of war, and made im¬ 
provement in the arms and difcipline of his foldiers. He 
was ambitious and thirfted for power, which impelled him 
to make war on his neighbours, and to feize, by force of 
arms, that to which he had no juft title. Like many other 
conquerors, who v/ilh to extend their dominion by the fword, 
he was the Icourge and deftroyer of the human race. 

He was fucceeded by his fon Cambyes, in feripture called 
Artaxerxes. He added Egypt to his empire; but did not 
long enjoy his vidforits. Having plundered and demoliflied 
the temple of Jupiter Ammon, he was killed by his own 
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His fucceitbr was Darius Hyftafpes, under whom the Ba¬ 
bylonians revolting, Darius befieged them, took their city, 
beat down their walls, and gave the inhabitants for a fpoil to 
the Perfians. After a reign of thirty-lix years, he declared 
Xerxes bis fuccellbr, and died* 

Xerxes invaded Greece with an innumerable army, re- 
folving to reduce it all under his fubjeftion, but being de¬ 
feated, he Was killed by bis own fubjedts, who defpifed him 
for his ill fuccefs. 

The Perfians were often at war with the Greeks, but 
could make no imprelfion upon them, as long as they conti¬ 
nued ’olrtuous and united. Men under the influence of vir¬ 
tuous principles, and animated with a love of liberty, are 
always an overmatch for thofe who would enflave them. 

Artaxerxes Longimanus, the fon of Xerxes, fucceeded to 
the throne; after him Darius Nothus ; and then Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, who left the kingdom to his fon Ochus. Upon 
his fuccelfion, great revolts were made in the empire. 

None of the kings, who fat on the throne of Perfia after' > 
Cyrus, were attentive to fecure and promote the happinefs 
of their lubjefts. Intoxicated with an unjuft idea of power, 
affedting more than a royal magnificence, living in all the 
fplendor of Afiatic luxury, they indugled without reftraint the 
moft abominable paftlons. As polygamy was allowed among 
the Perfians, thefe kings carried it to the moft wicked excefs. 
They not only had many wives, but even married their own 
fifters. They afpired to divine honours, and with the moft 
wanton cruelty, fported with the lives of their fubjeds. 
Whilft they indulged themfelves in effeminate and vicious 
pleafure, the viceroys, who had the care of the provinces, 
like fome modern governors, pillaged the inhabitants to en¬ 
rich themfelves; and like them too, were themfelves pillaged, 
when they returned to court. 

Ochus was poifoned by Bargoas, and Arfes made k>ng in 
his ftead. Bargoas poifoned himfelf alfo, in the fecond year 
of his reign, and made Codomannus king, who then affumed 
the royal name eff Darius. Alexander the Great of Macedon, 
being made general of the Grecians againft the Perfians, 
marched intoAfia with a fmall, but brave army, and, after two 
fuccefsful battles, entirely fubverted that unwieldy monarchy, 
in lefs time than a foreign enemy could, in thefe days, make 
himfelf mailer of one county in this ifland. Thus the em¬ 
pire of the Perfians was transferred to the Grecians, after it 
bad ftood about 2og years. This event happened 330 years 
before Chrift. 

Th« 
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The oriental empires have been always defpotic. No go¬ 
vernment, however, is a fyftem of oppreflion from the be¬ 
ginning *. The growth of power, particularly of tyrannical 
power, is flow tnd gradual. Ancient cuftoms were a barrier 
againft defpatifm. The governments of Afia, though def¬ 
potic in the form of admi'inftration, were at the beginning 
favourable to tlie fubjeef. It was the ftudy of the fovereign 
to encourage agriculture, and make his kingdom flourim. 
^rhe manner too, in which the royal revenues were raifed, 
was not opprellive to the fubject. T he provifion for the 
monarch was a part of the territory appropriated to his ufe. 
The wars in v/hich they engaged became another fource of 
their wealth. The tributes were exadled pnly from the 
conquered nations; and Darius was the firft who, after 
many precautions, impofed a tax upon his own fubjedts. 
The manner of living, alfo, in the times we arc now con¬ 
templating, was fimple and moderate. Magnificence and 
fplendor were viewed as tlie appendages of empire, and con¬ 
fined to public works, to temples and to palaces. Fhvir 
wars, too, though dreadful, were not lafting. Hence Afia 
was populous and flourilhing, under the Aflyrians, Medes, 
and Perfians, notwithflanding the wars it fuliained, and the 
revolutions it underwent. 

The hiftory of the arts in Afia, both in ancient and in 
modern times, prefents us with a very fingular appearance. 
In the firft ages, they made a progrefs which aftoniflies us 
by its rapidity; but having attained a certain ftage, they make 
no further advances. While the Europeans are continually 
improving and ftriking out new inventions, the Afiatics con¬ 
tinue at the lame point from which they let out. ^ The arts 
and fciences, though cultivated from the earlieft times,have 
never been carried to any degree of perfeiftion. Notwith- 
ftanding their ftudy of aftronomy, they could never calculate 
an eclipfe ; although they bent their genius to architedlure, 
they never invented the method of calling an arch. In 
poetry the fame tropes and figures’ conftantly recur. In 
painting, we find a continual reprtition of given forms. 
All human improvements flopped in a certain ftage of 
their career. 


* Logan. 
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CHAP. VII. 

Of Syria,~Pahj}hu-—And the Jcwl'ji) Nation. 

S YRIA, which corTipribcnds a great pprt of Lower Afia, 
is a delightfal aivi f.-rHie country, iri;!iralJy abounding 
in palm-trees, yielding the clio'cell dates, ; ;id producing, by 
culture, corn, wine, and oil. It is agre*vL!y diverfified with 
hills and vallies, and vvaihed in its whole extent by the fea, 
which, with refrciliing bnczes from the mountains Liba- 
nus and Antilibanus, wht fo lofty fummils arc frequently co- 
Vcxed with fnow, nroderates the heat of the climate. 

Of Syria, in early times, we have bettor inform-ation, than 
of any other region on the face of the globe. Here we find 
men living as nearly as poffible, in a (late of nature, wiiJi- 
out any legal inftitutes, under the fathers of families, and 
heads of tribes ♦. Yet here v/e difeover no traces of that 
unfeeling barbarifm, and brutal licentioufuefs, which poets 
have feigned, and credulous hiflorians and philofophers adopt¬ 
ed, concerning the manners cf rnanlcind in fuch a ftate. 
Here we find children obedient to their parents, and fervants 
to their mafters; fubjedls fharing with their chief all deli¬ 
berations refpedtiiig general intcreft f; leagues folemnly 
jratified, and faithfully obferved; marriages contracted from 
love and from family connedlion J ; the fandtity of matrimo¬ 
nial engagements held in the higheft reverence; the lofs of 
female virtue thought worthy of deatli§ ; and adultry confi- 
dered as a crime that called for the vengeance of Heaven. 

In Syri.a, during thofe early times, wc fee religion appear¬ 
ing in ks moft amiable and fimple form ; one God, the cre¬ 
ator of all things, every where adored, without images, al¬ 
tars, or an eftablifhed priefthood ; equal purity in faith and 
worfhip, principle atid pradlice. But in proportion as wealth 
and luxury increafed among the Syrian tribes, their religion 

t rew more fenfual. Like all eaftern nations they became ad- 
idted to the worlhip of the heavenly bodies, and prieftcraft 
employed images, and the whole apparatus of delufive fu- 
perftition to attradl the devotion of the people. They 
feem to have had, as early as the days of Mofes, moveable 
tabernacles, vocal ftatues, and whatever could impofc upon 
the credulity of the vulgar Ij. • 

' ch. xiiu f G.nufis, cb. xxiii. 

Gthells, cb. Xiir. § Geiitlis, ch. xxxvii. 

I iaelden. 
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Corruption of manners neceflarily followed the corrup¬ 
tion of religion; for corrupt religion can find an apo¬ 
logy, or an expiation for every crime that does not clafli with 
its own interefts* The manners of the Aflyrians accord¬ 
ingly appear to have been deeply corrupted, when Mofes led 
the Hebrews toward their frontiers; and to have continued 
fo in confequence of the corruptions of religion for almoft 
two thoufand years*. 

The early part of the hiftory of the Hebrews is related in 
the firfl: book of Mofes, with fimplicity and mmutenefs. 
There we meet with an exatff picture of ancient manners in 
the lives of the patriarchs, of Abraham, Ifaac, and Jacob. 
The ftory of Jofeph and his brethren is a mafter-picce in its 
kind. It owes all its imprelfive power to the fimplicity of 
the language, and the affecting fituation it reprefents- Thefe 
are natural beauties not to be equalled by the utmott efforts 
of art. 

^ In the courfe of the narration, we are led with the Ifraelites 
into Egypt, where they increafe fo rapidly in wealth and 
numbers, as to excite the envy, jealoufy, and fears of the 
natives. Rigorous meafures were therefore adopted with re¬ 
gard to them. “ Come,” faid the rulers of the country, 
** Let us deal wifely with the children of Ifrael, left they 
“ multiply, and it come to pafs, that when there falleth out 
“ any war, they join alfo unto our enemies and fight againft 
« us.” According to thefe ideas of policy, their burdens 
were doubled; their lives were made bitter with hard fer- 
vice i and at length an order was ilTucd, charging them to 
drown all their male offspring. But the God of their fathers 
raifed up for them a deliverer, who refeued them from cru¬ 
elty, and brought them out of the land of bondage. 

In the journey of thefe people through the wildernefs, be- 
fides matw other proofs of divine favour, they receive from 
their illuftrious guide a fyftem of religion and laws, under 
the fandfion of the Deity, and not unworthy of it. The 
Mofaic code, though the moft ancient upon record, contains 
the foundeft nvaxims of legiflative wifdom. It is an admi¬ 
rable fummary of our duty to God, and to man; and en¬ 
forces the obfervance of that duty by the ftrongeft motives of 
gratitude, hope, and fear. It diredfs our adoration to one 
God, the author of all blelfings ; it commands us to reve¬ 
rence his holy name ; ^d^^nounces the rnoft dreadful curfe 
againft thofe who may trihsfer to idols,4;or to the creature, 

* Lucian. 
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that worfhip which is due only to the Creator. In order » 
fwevent thefe fatred obligations from being forgotten) it or¬ 
dains a fabbath every week, to be fet apart' for reft and for 
pious meditation on the works of the Almighty. It holds-. 
out length of days as the reward of filial refpedt, which 
ftrengthens the ties of blood, promotes domeftic happinefs> 
and begets an early habit of fubmilBon to Civil order. Four 
of its ftatutes, Thou Jhalt not killt thou /halt not commit adul¬ 
tery^ thou Jhalt not Jhaly thou Jhalt not bear falfe witnejsy 
comprehend iiv a few words the principles of univerfal jurif- 
pruaence. They have formed the balls of criminal law 
among all civilized nations ^ and though Ibmetiines varied in 
their application by circumftances, yet unaltered in their ob- 
je£l, they are as efTential to the good order of fociety as the 
four elements to the fyftem of nature. They conclude with 
an admonition againft covetoufnefsy the main-fpring of fraud, 
violence and rapine; the incentive to the commiffion of every 
crime before fo ftrongly prohibited. 

But notwithftanding all the efTential precepts of piety and 
virtue were included in the ten commandments, Mofes found 
it neceflary to enter into minuter details. Senfible of the 
extreme ignorance and perverfenefs of the nation under his 
care, he omitted nothing which he thought mdght tend to in¬ 
form their minds, to regulate their condiuSt, to corredl their 
vicious propenfities, and to promote their wclfore and fecurity. 
He even laid down rules for their diet, for the prefervation 
of their health,, and for the treatment and curcof fuch difeafes, 
as they were moft liable to. After having led them through 
many difficulties and dangers, within view of the pro- 
mifed land, he began to feel his approaching dilTolution. It 
was the fondeft wifh of his heart to compleat his arduous 
tafk, and to go over with his people into the goodly poffef- 
fions, defigned for them beyond Jordan. But he chcarfully 
fubmitted to the divine will. He called all Ifrael together to 
receive his laft inftrudfions and his bleffing. He had before 
fccured their concurrence in the appointment of a fucceffor. 
He had alfo taken care to have fair copies of his laws made 
out, and comntitted to the proper guardians of them. He 
now made the whole affembly renetv the folemn covenant 
between them and their God ? and in the plaineft and moft 
forcible manner pointed out to them the certain rewards of 
their obedience, and the allured puni/hmentof their apoftacy. 
Having then given his prophetic bleffing to the feveral tribes, 
he went up to Mount Nebo,. whence be h^ ?^,yiew of the 
land which had been promiied to the pofterity of Abraham- 

• There 
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There he died, and was gathered unto his people^ in the year ' 
bcfore Chrift I451- 

The hiftory the Jews is continued hy other facrcd wri¬ 
ters through a long period of above a thoufand years from the 
death of Mofes. The plan he laid down for the conqueft of 
Paleftine was executed by Jolhua. 

Thd heads of the Syrian kingdoms, principalities, or 
towmlbips, having chofcn no common leader, nor digefted 
any regular plan of defence, though they knew the Hebrews 
had been long hovering on their frontier, feveral of thofe 
petty kingdoms, on both fides Jordan, were fubdued, and 
the inhabitants put to the fword, before any league' was 
formed for oppofing the cruel invaders. At laft, however, 
threatened with utter extirpation, a general alliance was con¬ 
certed among the remaining kings between Jordan and the 
fea; but Jofiiua, by forced marches, falling twice unex- 
pediedly upon thccombined army, routed it with great daugh¬ 
ter. Moft of the inhabitants, except thofe who relided in 
impregnable cities along the coall, were put to the fword, or 
compelled to fly. Their polTcflions were divided among the 
tribes ofifrael; and thus the vidlorious Hebrews fettled in 
the fouthern part of Syria, ftill known by the name of Pa¬ 
leftine. 

But they did not continue long attentive to the inftitutions 
of their great law-giver. They fell into a^wftacy and coiifu- 
fion. 7 'hey were alternately torn by inteftine wars, or re¬ 
duced to temporary bondage by the people -whom they had 
before conquered. When relieved from a foreign yoke, 
they commonly became fubjedl to the more grievous op- 
preflions of domeftic tyranny. But in the various changes 
of their manners and fortune, it is remarkable that fonie of 
their grofisft idolatries, as well as their fewgpdl afflictions, 
took place, when tlie civil power and the atttfaority of the 
priefthood were united in the fame perfon. 

Mofes, who muft have feen when in Egypt, the abufes 
which arofe from trufting the priefts with too much power, 
very wifely feparated the ^erdotal from the civil jurifdiCtioii. 
The minifters of religion were not allowed to interfere in fe- 
cular concerns; their duties were confined to the worfin'p of 
God ; and their authority extended no farther than to take 
cognizance of fuch offences or trefpafTes as were connected 
with that woi fhip *. The care and direction of all other mat¬ 
ters were committed to the elders of the people. Thufe ad- 
miniftered juftice under the controul of a fupreme ruler, eni- 

* Untverfal Hiftory. 
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phatically called a judecj in whom all power, civil and rtn~ 
litary, was vefted; ana who was to be obeyed as the vicege¬ 
rent of God himfelf. How the high prie^ came to invadc' 
the latter prerogative is not recorded in fcripture; and 
though the gradual encroachment may be eafily accounted • 
for, we chufe rather to imitate the filence of holy writ on 
that fubje(Sf, and to attend only to the detail of fails.' 

When the government of the Jews had continued in the 
form prefcribed by Mofes, under twelve fucceflive judges, 
Eli, the high-prieft, united in himfelf thofe fundlions and 
powers, which before had been kept diftimS. He does not 
appear, however, to have been properly qualified for either 
office. We find him as incapable of leading armies into the 
field, as of reftraining his people from idolatry at home. His 
own two fons availing themfclves of his weaknefs, fet the ex¬ 
ample of profligacy to the whole nation. They are charac¬ 
terized in the nrft book of Samuel as the fons of Belial, who 
knew not God ; who behaved fo fcandaloufly, during the fa- 
crifice, as to make men abhor the offering of the Lord. 
fond father, though informed of their abominations, ftill 
continued them in authority under him. He told them, in¬ 
deed, that it was no good report he had heard of them, in 
making the people to tranfgrefs; but fuch fort of reproof 
was not likely to check thofe young reprobates in the career 
of diffipation. The nation was involved in their guilt and 
their punifhment. Under Eli, who judged Ifrael forty years, 
the Jews loft their courage, as well as all religion and vir¬ 
tue; and vvere kept in fubjedlion by the Philiftines. They 
made fome feeble attempts to recover their liberty, but were 
always defeated. At one time having brought the ark of the 
covenant into the camp, as if that was to infurc fuccefs to a 
debauched, q|^rdly, aitd idolatrous army, they were rout¬ 
ed with great llaughter. The two fons of Eli were among 
the flain^ and the ark was carried off by the vidiorious ene¬ 
my. The news of this difafter put an end to the edd man’s 
life, and his ill-exercifed authority. 

After fo terrible an overthrow, in which the Jews loft 
thirty thoufind footmen, they remained for fome years at the 
mercy of the Philiftines, till Samuel rofe, their prophet and 
their judge, who brought back the people toafenfe of their 
duty, and foon reftored the departed glory of Ifrael. Their 
enemies were difeomfited in their turn; a.nd the people hav¬ 
ing recovered the cifies and coaft which had been taken from 
them in former wars, began to enjoy the comforts of peace. 

To fecure the continuance of thofe bleffings, Samuel was 
unwearied in the adminiftration of juftice. He took cir¬ 
cuits 
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cults from year to year in different parts of the country, 
to judge the peof)le, and to red refs their grievances. When 
age rendered him unequal to the difeharge of fuch laborious 
duties, he made his two fons judges over Ifrael. But they 
did noUwalk in his ways ; they turned afide after lucre ; diey 
took bribes and perverted judgment. The elders of the na¬ 
tion therefore came to Samuel; remonftrated with him on 
the degeheracy of his fons ; and infifted upon having a king 
to judge them, to go before them, and to fight their battles. 
He folemnly protefted againft the meafure. He warned them 
of all the opprellive eonfequences of a kingly government, 
but to no pwrpofe; and was at length obliged to comply 
with their importunities. 

The advancement of Saul to the regal dignity was the’fe- 
cond change made in the conftitution as eftablilhed by Mo¬ 
les. According to his plan, the commonwealth was fuppofed 
Jte.be a Theocracy, that is, to be placed under the imme¬ 
diate command and diredfion of God ; the people acknow¬ 
ledged no other king : they paid refpeiSt to the priefts as the 
fuperintendants of his worlhip ; and they yielded obedience 
to the judges, as the interpreters of his laws, and the dele¬ 
gates of his power. I'he fiicceflion to the prieftbood was 
bxed, being made hereditary in a particular family; but the 
office of ruler, or judge, being feemingly left to God’s ap¬ 
pointment, and neither determinable by the choice of the 
people, nor by lineal defeent, left a door open to ambi¬ 
tion, violence, and intrigue. Mofes prevented any diftur- 
bance by naming and conlecrating a fucceffor in his own life¬ 
time. 

After the death of Jofhua, intefline divifions, or rather a 
fpirit of luff and rapine, tlirew the nation into a ftate of atiar- 
chy. As this expofed them to the inroads of their hoftile 
neighbours, military merit and fuccefs were regarded as fure 
marks of the divine approbation; and conferred upon any 
perfon fo diftinguifhed, the title and authority of judge. Gi¬ 
deon was one of thofe who obtained many fignal vidfories 
over the Philiftines, and loaded his followers with their fpoils. 
The Jews, out of gratitude, offered to make him and his 
jwfterity rulers over them. His reply was, “ The Lord 
“ fhall rule over you.” But though he declined the name, 
he retained the power; and procured for hknfelf the moft va¬ 
luable part of the fpoils. His natural fon waded to the in¬ 
heritance through a torrent of blood*. We are not told 

Judges, ch. ix. 
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when attempting to throw off the yoke, he fell a facrifice to 
tile Afljrrian rhonarch’s refentment. An army was fent into 
Judea, who wafted the whole country; led'three thoufand 
and twenty-three of the inhabitants captive; and having put 
Jehoiakim to death, they gave him, to ufe the^xprcftion of 
the prophet, the burial of an aft, that is to fay, they left his 
dead body expofed to the heat in the day time, and to the 
froft in the night *. 

The fon and fucceflbr of Jehoiakim, was not terrified by 
his lather’s fate, from treading in the fame fteps. The par¬ 
ticulars of his wickednefs are not defcribed by the facred hif- 
torians: it is odiy faid, that he did what was evil in the fight 
of the Lord, according to all that his father had done. Hav- 
ing given fome offence to Nebuchadnezzar, that formidable 
enemy marched in perfon a fecond time againft Jerufalem; 
and regardlefs of the young king’s fubmiffions, he ranfacked 
the temple, the palace, ana the city. He carried off not only 
the treafures, but the greateft part of the inhabitants; all the. ■ 
craftfmen and fmiths ; all that were ftrong and fit for war,; 
every body famed for Ikill, might, valour, or wifdom, be- 
fides the king, his mother, his wives, and his whole court. 
In fhort, none were left behind but the moft wretched and 
worthlefs, over whom the captive king’s uncle, Zedekiah, 
was appointed governor. An unfuccefsful confederacy againft 
the Affyrian tyrant, into which he entered with fome of the 
neighbouring princes a few years after, -haftened his ruin, 
and the total deftruftion of his city. It was befieged a third 
.time; and Zedekiah, in an unfortunate attempt to make his 
efcape by night, with his family and guards, fell into the 
hands of the enemy. His children were butchered in his 
prefence, and his own eyes ,were .then put out, that no ob- 
jedf, fays an ingenious annbfatbt, obliterate the idea of that 
bloody fiSene. The city being &ken and pillaged, all its 
buildings were burnt to the ground; the walls and fortifica¬ 
tions were demolifhed; and all the furviving Jews, except 
fome vine-dreflcrs and hufbandmen, were tranfported to Ba¬ 
bylon, to be there employed in hard labour with the reft of 
their captive brethren, in the year before Chrift, 588. 

The galling yoke of bondage feems to have brought the 
Jews to a fenfe of their duty, and of their paft violations of 
it. Unable to refill the ftrong arm of man, they placed their 
foie confidence in Ck>d. Neither promifes nor threats 
could make them abandon bis worlhip, or bow the knee tq 

* Jeremiah, ch. xxii. 
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Jdols. Three fcorce and ten years they remained in captivity. 
At length the great (^ras, having conquered Babylon, 
them at liberty, and iflued a decree, by which they werp per¬ 
mitted to return to their own country, and to rebuild their 
city and temple. He alfo gave them all the facred utenfils, 
which Nebuchadnezzar had brought away fron Jerufalem; 
and ordered that the expences of erefting the hoafe of God, 
according to the plan he laid down, fii )uld be paid out-ofthc 
royal treafury. Such of the Jews as preferred Haying in their 
prefent places of refidence, were allowed to do fo, and to 
make what contributions they pleafed to tlie holy edifice. 
Great numbers remained at Babylon; but thofe who return¬ 
ed to Jerufalem, fet about the work with alacrity and vigour. 
Its progrefs received a temporary check through the intrigues 
of their enemies, and the caprice of Cyrus’s immediate fuc- 
ceffors; but in the beginning of the reign of Darius, the for¬ 
mer decree in favour of the Jews was ratified; and many 
new claufes were added for their effeffual alEftance and fecu- 
rity. A particular charge was given to the governors of Sy¬ 
ria and Samaria, not only to prevent any farther obftrudlioa 
of the works, but to furnifh fupplies out of the tribute of thofe 
provinces, for carrying it on with greater difpatch. It was 
farther declared, that if any one fhould prefume to afl: con¬ 
trary to thefe inftrudfions, his houfe fhould be pulled down, 
and he himfelf hanged on a gallows, made of the timber. In 
three years after the date of this decree the temple was finifhed. 

Darius continued to manifelt his kindnefs for the Jews 
during the remainder of his long reign. Their privileges 
were confirmed to them by his fon Xerxes ; and they role to 
ftill higher favour under Artaxerxes, the Ahafuerusof Scrip¬ 
ture, through the influence of his queen Efther, a Jewefs, 
and through the fervices of her uncle Mordecai, who had 
difeovered' a plot againft the king’s life. It "Was from this 
king that Ezra obtained very liberal donations,|Jf> be applied 
to the fervice of the temple; and full powers to gov'ern the 
Jews as the wifdom of God fhould direti him. The like 
commiflion was alfo granted to Nehemiah, who rebujlt the 
walls of Jerufalem, and reformed many abufes both in church 
and ftate. After thefe two, we hear no more of any gover¬ 
nors of Judea. I'he country was probably made fub3e(ft to 
the governor of Syria, from whom the high priefts might 
immediately derive their authority, fn this ftate were the 
Jews, about 409 years before the Chriftian tera. 

From this time we may aferibe the greatfift part of thofe 
piisfortunes that befel their nation, to a fet. erf" men who af- 

pired. 
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pired to the fecredotal dignitjr, more through ambition and 
avarice, than any zeal for their religion. 

Jofephus gives us a fignal inftance of this truth. About 
the thirty-fecond year of Artaxerxes Mnemon, Johanan fuc- 
•eeded his father Joiada in the priefthood. Bagofcs, governor 
of Syria and Phoenicia, having contradled an intimate friepd- 
fliip with Jefhua, the brother of Johanan, had promifed him 
a grant of the priefthood a few years after Johanan’s invefti- 
ture. Jefhua coming to Jerufalem, had an interview with 
his brother in the inner-court of the temple, and acquainting 
him with the intention of the governor, the difpute arofe to 
fuch a height betwixt them, that Jefhua was killed by his 
brother. Bagofes immediately repairing to the place, up¬ 
braided the Jews, in the fevereft terms, for making fhambles 
of the temple of their God. He then offered to enter into 
the hdy place, but being oppofed by the priefts, he alked 
them in an angry tone, whether they thought his living body 
more impure than the dead carcafe which lay there? and with¬ 
out waiting for an anfwer, forcibly entered. Being fully in¬ 
formed of the fa£t, he impofed a heavy fine upon the temple, 
which continued for feven years, till the death of Artaxerxes, 

In the fourth year of the reign of Darius Codomannus, 
Alexander the Great intending to befiege Tyre, fent to Jad- 
dua the high prieft, demanding that fupply of provifions from 
the Jews, which they were wont to pay to the Perfians. 
Jaddua modeftly excufed himfelf from complying with his 
demands, alledging, that his oath of fidelity to Darius did 
not permit him to transfer that tribute to an enemy. Alex¬ 
ander, provoked at this refufal, had no fooner completed the 
redudion of Tyre, than he marched immediately to jerufa- 
lem with the intention of punifhing the Jews, who, in the 
mean time, implored the protedion of God, and by their 
prayers, facrifices, and other ads of humiliation, obtained a 
gracious propife from him, that he would proted his temple 
and people from approaching calamity. Jaddua was direded 
• in a dream to go and meet the threatening conqueror in bis 
pontifical robes, at the head of all his priefts in their proper 
habits: and attended with the reft of the people drefied in 
white garments. He accordingly obeyed next morning j and 
Alexander no fooner approached him, than he was feized with 
fijch an awful refped, that he advanced towards him and em¬ 
braced him with a religious kind of veneration, to the great 
furprife of all that attended him. Parmenjo, with his ufual 
freedom, venturing to afk the king the reafon of this unex- 
peded behaviour, was anfwered, 3 iat he paid this refped not 
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to the prieft, but to his God; for -when he was filled with 
anxiety about the event of his Afiatic expedition, that very 
perfon, in that very habit, appeared to him in a dream at Dium 
in Macedonia, and encouraged him to pafs boldly over into 
Afia, promi'fing that God would give him the empire of the 
Pdrfians. He then gave orders to march on to Jerufalem, 
and was attended thither by the high prieft and his retinue, 
and conduced to the temple, where he caufed a great number 
of vidtims to be offered to the God of the Jews. Upon his 
departure, he granted the Jews the freedom of their country, 
laws, and religion, and exempted them every feventh year 
from paying any tribute. 

With Alexander died ftic profperous ftate of the Jews, 
their country being fucceflivcly invaded, and themfclves cap¬ 
tivated by the Syrians and Egyptians. In Ptolemy Philadel-. 
phus, however, they found a protetftor. As he was a great 
lover of learning, and was forming a noble library at Alex¬ 
andria, he endeavoured to oblige them as much as poffible, in 
order to obtain from them a copy of the facred books to be 
tranflated into Greek, and depofited among the immenfe 
number of volumes, which he had procured from all parts of 
the world. 

A learned prelate * fuppofes this verfion, which is com¬ 
monly known by the name of the Septuagint, to have been 
made in the feventh year of that monarch’s reign. The name, 
of the Septuagint was given to it, becaufc, according to the 
Jews, there were feventy-two perfons concerned in the tranC- 
lation, and that the verfions made by each of them feparate 
apartments, miraculoufly agreed without the difference of a 
fingle word. This ftory, however, with feveral other fabulous 
Circumftances mentioned by ancient writers, is fufficiently 
confuted by modern critics. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

the Pheenkims—Their Religion. — Arts. — Sciences. 
Manufaitures. — Language—and Commerce,—Of Scythia.r— 
Its great extent.-^Charailer and Ctijloms of the Scythians. 
—Their valourj and mode of raiftng Soldiers. 

I T is univerfally agreed, that the ancient Phoenicians were 
a branch of the Canaanites, who changed their original 
name to avoid the ignominy of the curfe denounced on their 
progenitor*. I'hey were governed by kings, and their ter¬ 
ritory included the kingdoms of Sidon, Tyre, Aradus, Bcry- 
tils, and Byblus, In this they imitated the primitive govern¬ 
ment of their forefathers, who, like the other Canaanites, 
Were under many petty princes, to whom they allowed the 
fovereign dignity, referving to themfelves the natural rights 
and liherties of mankind. By their hiftory it appears, that 
even the kings of Sidon and Tyre, when in their zenith, 
were far from being uncontroulable. 

The Phoenicians were of opinion, that the beginning of all 
'things was a dark breathing air, or gale of darkfome breath, 
and turbid chaos, obfeure as night. Thefe were infinite, and 
without end of duration. But when this fpirit of breath fell 
in love with its own principles, and a mixture enfued, that 
mixture was the fourte of all creation f. 

In the infancy of their Bate, the Phoenicians, as well as the 
reft of their kindred, donbtlefs worfhipped the true God, whom 
they called Baal., or Lord. By degrees, however, degenerat¬ 
ing to the deification and worfhip of dead men, they became 
idolaters; and how far they retained a due fenfe of the true 
God, in their multifarious idolatry, it is not eafy to determine. 
Amidft their endlefs polytheifm, they could not have a proper 
notion of the Supreme Being. 

In arts, fcienccs, and manufaSures, the Phoenicians greatly 
excelled. The Sidonians, under which denomination it was 
ufual to comprehend all the Phoenicians, were of a very happy 
genius. Arithmetic and aftronomy either took their rife 
among them, or were brought by them to great perfection. 
Thofe excellent fcienccs, as well as their letters, were after^ 
wards introduced into Greece. In early ages, they made phi- 
lofoph'y thill" ftudy. A oidonian, whofe name was Mofehus, 
^ught the doCtrine of atoms before the Trpjan war; and Ab- 

* Bochart. f Sanchoniathon. 
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domenus of challenged Solomon, the wifeft of men, by 
the fubtie quertions he propofecl to him *. In latter ages alfo, 
both Tyre and Sidon produced their philofophers. Boethus 
and Diodatus were natives of Sidon, Antipater and Apollonius' 
of Tyre. ; 

The Phoenician language, which was common to the other, 
Cawiaanites, was a diale(£l of the Hebrew. 

However eminent they were for their learning and Ikill in 
the fciences, it is however probable they excelled much more 
in the labours of the hand, than in thofc of the head. The 
glafs of Sidon, the purple of Tyre, and the exceeding fine- 
linen they manufadiured, were famous to a proverb. For 
their extraordinary Ikill in working of metals, in hewing of 
timber and ftone; in a word, for their perfedl knowledge of 
what was folid, great, and ornamental in architefture, we need 
only confider the large fhare they had in erecting and decora- 
tijig the temple of Jerufalem, under their king Hiram. So 
remarkable were they for their proficiency in the arts, that 
whatever was elegant or pleafing, cither in apparel, veffel^ 
or toys, was diftinguilhed, by way of eminence, with the epi¬ 
thet of Sidon'tan. 

When we confider them as merchants, they may be faid 
to have engrolTcd, for a long time, all the commerce of the 
wcfteni world. As navigators, they were the boldeft and 
moft experienced. With regard to difeoveries, for many ages 
they had no rivals. As planters of colonics, they did fo 
much, that it is furprifing how they could furnilh fuch fup- 
plies of people, and not wholly depopulate their fmall territory, 
which was little more than the flip of ground between mount 
Libanus and the fea. They were at firft, perhaps, furnifhed 
with eallcrn and other commodities by the Syrians, as the 
produdfions of their own country would not be confiderable. 
Perceiving, by degrees, how acceptable thefe commodities 
would be in foreign parts, they turned all their thoughts to 
trade and navigation, being prompted by the great number 
of convenient harbours on their coaft, and the excellent ma¬ 
terials for fhip-building on the neighbouring mountains. At 
the fame time, by applying themfelves to manufedlures, they 
quickly extended their commerce, and brought themfelves to 
be confidered as the firft people of the earth for riches and 
Ijdendor, if not for power. 

By Scythia may be underftood ^11 thofe northern coun¬ 
tries of Europe and Alla (now inhabited by the Danes, Norwe- 
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gians, Swedes, Ruffians,' and Tartars, ■wtiofe inhabitenf# 
<Werturned and peopled the Roman empire, and continued fot 
late as the thirteenth century to ifl’ue forth in large bodies, and 
naval expeditions, ravaging the more fouthern and fertile 
kingdoms of Europe; hence, by Sir William Temple, and 
other hiftorians, they are termed the Northern Hhe, the 
Jdother of Nations^ the Storehoufe of Europe, 

We have no fyftem of the Scythian laws; yet, from the 
juftice, temperance, contempt of riches and luxury, and the 
fimple and primitive way of living which prevailed among 
fliem, we may conclude, that they were not numerous. 
Though innured to labours, fierce in war, and of prodigious 
ftrength, yet they could fo well regulate their affedlions, that 
Aey made no otherlufe of tlieir victories than to increafe their 
fame. Theft, among them, was reckoned fo great a crime, 
and fo feverely puniftied, that they allowed their numerous 
Hocks to wander from place to place, without danger of lofing 
ffiem*. Thefe they efteemed their greateft wealth, living 
upon milk, and cloathing themfelves with their fkins. Inftead 
of ufinghoufes, they conveyed themfelves to different pieces 
in covered waggons, which were capacious enough to carry 
their furniture for bedding, and for the kitchen. Gold, (liver, 
diamonds, pearls, and other precious (tones, were as much 
defpifed by them, as they were efteemed by other nations. 
Thofe virtues, which the Greeks in vain endeavoured to at¬ 
tain by learning and philofophy, were natural to them; lo 
much more effedfual and advantageous w^as tlie ignorance of 
vice in the one, than the knowledge of \ irtuc in the othcr-t. 

" The Scythians are much celebrated by aticicnt writers fot 
ftrength, valour, and condudf in .var:];. I'hcir women vi'crc 
even inlpired with their warlike temper; and their youth 
were wont to drink the blood of the firft prifoner they took§, 
and to prefent the heads of all the men taken by them in bat¬ 
tle to their monarch. The worth and merit of a man rifing in 
■ proportion to the number of enemies flain by him; they ufed 
to preferve the fkins of the flain, to tan them, and then hang 
them to the horfes bridles, where they ferved both for tro¬ 
phies, and napkins to the owner. Their pride, or rather, 
barbarity, went fo far with fome of them, that they covered 
both their quivers and horfes, and fometimes decked their own 
bodies, with the fkins of the flain, nay, even turned their 
fkulls into drinking cugs jj. 

* Juftio. + Herodotus. J Thucydides. 
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When the Scythians took the field, they muftered their 
fighting men, according to Herodotus, by making each man 
throw the head of an arrow into one comnwn heap; and he 
gives us the following inftance of the largenins of their armies. 
One of their kings, obferving the brazen heads of the arrow* 
thrown together at a mufter to form a large heap, caufed them 
to be melted, and call into the form of a bowl, which, he fays, 
remained in his time, was fix inches thick, and contained 
fix hundred amphoras, that is fifty hogfiieads. 

Alinoft all the Scythians feem to have negledfed agricul¬ 
ture. They rather chofe to roam where they found the heft 
paiture for their cattle, and contented themfelves with the 
fpontancous produdfions of the earth’^. 

Their chief l iches and food confifting in their numerous 
herds, they entn.>fted the care of them to fhepherds, whofe 
rank was below that of the martial men, and who had flaves 
and captives under them. Thefe moving about from pafture 
toparturc, with the perfons and families that were unfit to go 
to the wars, chiefly lived upon honey, cheefe, and milk, and 
more efpccially that of their mares; but their choiceft food 
was the venifon they killed. 

The Sevthians talked little, but in a concife and ftrong 
manner, cl'pecialiy about their warlike affairs. When they 
travcl'cj, they carried with them a certain com.pofition in 
fmall pieces, hke pills, one of whichj upon occafion, would 
yield fufficier' nourilhmcnt for feveral days. They likewife 
carried fome compofition for feeding their horfes, upon the 
llrength of which they could travel ten or twelve days with¬ 
out eating or drmkingf. 


CHAP. IX. 

Of the early State of Greece, and the Siege of Troy. — Of 
Grecian Colonization. 

E urope, though the leall extenfive, is the moft 
celebrated quarter of the globe. Here man hath at¬ 
tained his chief excellence, and human nature appeared-with 
the moft diftinguifhed luftre. The Ats which fupport life, 
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or adorn foclety, have been cultivated with the gi'eateft fuc- 
cefss 'and the fciences, whether civil or military, have beeii 
carried to the h^heft perfedbion. Difplaying mankind as a 
fuperior fpecies, Europcj both in ancient and in modern times, 
hath held an afcendant over the other divillons of the world. 
Law, government, manners, the human genius, and the 
human charadler, here prefent the moll varied, as well^ as 
brilliant appearance. Thrice, within the records of hiftory, 
civil fociety, having advanced from rUde beginnings to a high 
degree of perfedlion, forms a fpedlacle the moll worthy to 
fill the hiftoric page, and employ the refearches of the phi- 
lofopher *. 

Greece is the moll eallern part of Europe, fituated be¬ 
tween the Ionian and Egean feas, which feparate it from Alia. 
It was anciently divided into feveral provinces or kingdoms, 
and the feene of many extraordinary events, which are rej 
.corded in hiftory, and efpecially rendered famous by the writ¬ 
ings of the poets. 

The Aborigines of Greece, like the firll inhabitants of-' 
every country, were compofed of favage tribes, who wandered 
in the woods without government or laws. I'hey were clad 
in the Ikins of wild hearts; they retreated for Ihelter to rocks 
and caverns; lived on wild fruits and raw flefli, and devoured 
the enemies whom they flew in battle. According to the 
ufual form of human affairs, the life of Ihepherds fucceeded to 
that of ravages. The fpontaneous fertility of Greece fatisfied 
its paftoral poffeffors, who, with their flocks or herds, roved 
from fpot to fpot, as its beauties or conveniences invited. 
While one people, in their incurfions for plunder, over-ran 
another, and the couiiti y frequently changed its inhabitants, 
Attica, exempted from conqueft and change, became the re- 
fidence of fettled tribes. The early hiftory of Greece, like 
• the hiftory of all nations at a fimilar period, is involved in 
lidlion and fable. Nor is this defetSl to be regretted. A 
more attainable and more ufeful ftudy lies before us; to trace 
the caufes, and mark the Heps of the orogrefsof the Greeks 
from rudenefs to refinement. 

The fabulous and heroic times of Greece conllitute what 
may be called the Barbarous State \n fociety; for when man 
begins to hoard-, and the idea of permanent poffeflion is in¬ 
troduced, the favage Hate ends, and what is called the Bar¬ 
barous -begins. It may not be improper to remark, that what 
other nations have regarded as the walle and refufe of their 
annals, the Greeks, by their fine imagination, and the beauty 
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t)f their language, have made the poetic ftory of the world. 
Independent tribes, without a fixed habitation; a chieftain 
deriving his pbwer from the fword, yet uncontrouled by in¬ 
ferior chiefs; wealth confifting in flocks and herds; military 
expeditions for plunder and glory; perpetual incurfions and 
depredations of rival tribes; general diforder of focietyj 
giant* and demigods, that is oppreflbrs, and thofe who re¬ 
deemed the opprefled, compofe the uniform hiftory of this 
period. 7 'acitus, in his Treatife concerning the manners of 
the Germans, delivers the theory; the Poems of Homer give 
the moft perfedi exemplification. 

A long period muft revolve, before troops of Barbarians 
become a civilized fociety. Particular circumftances in Greece 
threw additional circumftances in the way of refinement. 

Under the general name of Greece, was included feveral 
ftates or countries, into which it was divided; namely, Epi¬ 
rus, Pelpponnefus, Hellas or Greece properly lb called, Thef- 
faly and Macedonia. 

' Theflaly was the moft beautiful and fertile province of 
Greece, of a large extent, the fccne of their moft early ac¬ 
tions, and was governed by its own princes. Of thefc princes 
the moft ancient was Deucalion *, fon of Prometheus, whom 
the poets feigned to have firft formed a man of the earth and 
water. In his time, we are told, there was an univerfal de¬ 
luge ; and, according to the fable, Deucalion, confulting the 
oracle of Themis, how mankind might be renewed, was an- 
fwered, by throwing his mother’s bones behind his back. 
Whereupon he, and his wife Pyrrha, threw ftones over their 
Ihoulders, which became men and women. 

Hellen, the fon of Deucalion, fucceeded him, and, having 
expelled the Pelafgi, or ancient inhabitants, gave his own 
name to the country, and the people were called Hellenes f. 
From his own two fons Doris and jToIus, and his grandfon 
Ion, they were gradually diferiminated by the names of Dori¬ 
ans, jTolians and lonians ; the three prime branches of the 
Grecian nation, whofe difti-idl genius and manners gave 
rife to the three dialedts of the Greek tongue. 

The arrival of the famous Egyptian adventurer, Danaus, 
in the kingdom of Argos, forms an important sera in the tra¬ 
ditional part of the hiftory of Greece. This happened in the 
year before Chrift 1510. To Danaus the Greeks were in¬ 
debted for many improvements. He taught the Argives to 
conftru<S aquedudis, and fupplied their city plentifully with 
Water, from four fountains or refervoirs. He built the cita- 
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del of Argos, and he raifed the kingdom to fuch a pitch of- 
glory and profpcrity, by the introducSlion of arts and laws^ 
among the people who owned his fway, that all the^ fbuthern- 
Cireeks bore for a time the name of Danai *. 

I'he firft inftitutions take their origin from violence and 
diforder. The depredation and robbery committed in bar¬ 
barous times naturally lead to leagues and confederacies, for 
common fafety and defence. Such an union among the five 
n.itions of Canada gave them an afeendant over one half of 
America. 

The firft bond of union among the Greeks was the Coun¬ 
cil of Ampblayons ■] ,. or aflembly of the States General of 
Greece, in the year before Chrift 1522.- From this aera, 
we date the commencement of political life in Greece. Roam¬ 
ing tribes, refpeefing each other’s territory, began to fettle ; 
and the hoftility of neighbouring nations wore away.. New 
kingdoms were formed on all hands. The foundation of 
Athens, Thebes, Argos, Corinth, and Sicyon, was laid. Ac¬ 
quiring freOr forces from their union, the Grecian State.s 
beg-an'to adt with concert, and to undertake diftant e.\pedi- 
tions. 

The firft of thefe was the expedition of the Argonauts, a 
real event, though blended with fidfion. The Golden Fleece 
ofCokhis, we are told, was its declared objcdl j but what 
we are to underftand by that Fleece, whether the fine wool- 
of the flocks of the country, fliecp-fklns placed in the beds 
of river's to collect gold dull, a rich treafurc carried to Col¬ 
chis in. a vefiel, with the figure of a gilded ram on her prow, 
©r fomc other metaphorical meaning, is altogether uncertain. 

A fhip, named Argo, was built on purpofe, and more com¬ 
pletely equipped than any former Grecian vefiel.. ^Ibn, the 
commander, after encountering many dangers .and difficultxes, 
puffed through the Euxine fea to Colchis. By the affiftance 
of Medea, daughter of W s, king of the country, he ob ¬ 
tained the trea£rey and rei ed into Greece with Medea, 
whom he married. 

Hercules, accompanied Jafon in this expedition. In their 
pall'agc he delivered Hefionc, daughter of Laomedon, kin^ of 
'I’roy, from a fea monfter, to which fhe had been expofed; 
and, as a reward for the fignal fervice, the king promifed 
him his daugbteii in marriage, and a prefent of horfes. In 
their returm from Cokhis, flereuks demanded of Laomedon 
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his promife, but being denied, he took the city of Troy, killed 
Laomedon, and made his own fon Priam king of the country. 

Priam rebuilt the city of Troy. He alio made it more 
defenfible by forts and ba tt erie s ^ and gave it the name of Per- 

f amus. Priam married~UecuDa,ljy whom he had many chil- 
ren» Hecuba, when big with child, dreamed Ihe fhould be 
delivered of a firebrand, which fhould reduce the city to afhes. 
Priam, to guard againll fo great milchief, ordered Paris, the 
new-born infant to be expofed on Ida; but, by his mother’s 
care and management, he v/as preferved, and brought up a- 
mong the fhepnerds. Paris, after fome time, went into Greece, 
and brought away Helen, wife of Menelaus, king of Lace- 
dimon, the' greateft beauty of the age. Upon this, the Gre¬ 
cians refolved on an expedition againft the Trojansand, 
after a fiege of ten years, facked the city of Troy, and, among 
the generm /laughter, Priam was /lain by Pyrrhus at the foot 
of an altar, after having reigned fifty-two years. He was 
the laft king of Troy. The taking of Troy, 1184 years 
before Chrift, is the moft celebrated epoch in Grecian hiftory. 

The principal adlors in the fiege were Hedtor, Paris, 
jTneas, Agamemnon, Menelaus, Achilles, Ulyfles, and He¬ 
len. 

Hedfor was the eldeft fon of Priam and Hecuba, He 
married Andromache, daughter of Oetion, king of Thebes. 
This prince commanded the army of the Trojans againft the 
Greeks. During the fiege of Troy, he exerted the greate/t 
bravery ; and, by his valour became the terror of his enemies. 
He was /lain by Achilles; and his body, being faftened by 
the feet to his chariot-wheels, was drawn in triumph, by his 
order, three times round the walls of Troy. 

Paris, the younger fon of Priam and Hecuba, was edu¬ 
cated on Mount Ida, where Jupiter appointed him to decide 
the difpute between Juno, Pallas, arid Venus, which was the 
moft beautiful. Paris, before whom thefe godddles appeared, 
gave a golden apple to Verms, as a determination in her fa¬ 
vour. This decifion, in fafour of Venus, drew upon hira 
the malice of Juno and Pallas. He married the nymph CEnone 
on Mouqt Ida, who foretold him the evils he fhould one day 
caufe. When the games were celebrated at Troy, he enter* 
ed the lifts, and often carried the vieftory from Hedlor his 
elder brother. At thefe games, Priam firft knew Paris to be 
his fon, and placed him in the rank whicJli of right belonged 
to him. He went into Greece, and brought from thence 
Helen, which occafioned the Trojan war, as is before men¬ 
tioned. Paris, being wounded by Philoitetes, caufed him- 
. E feif 
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felf to be carried to CEnone, or Mount Ida, to be cured by 
her; but flic, enraged that he had left her,*refufed to cure 
him. Before his death he faw himfelf the foie caufe of his 
eountry’s ruin. 

vEncas was a Trojan princc^faid to be Ibn of Anchifes and 
Venus. When the Greeks befieged Troy, he valiantly op- 
pofed them 1 On their taking the city, he placed his father, 
with his houfhold gods on his back, and leading his fon Af- 
c.inius by the hand, retreated, with what Trojan troops he 
could collect, to Alexandria. In the deftrudtion of 7 'roy he 
loft his wife Creufa, daughter of Priam, and never knew what 
fate befel her. He afterwards failed into Epirus, and after 
many tempefts and ftorms at fea,, landed at Carthage, where 
queen Dido became paffionately in love with him; but, not- 
withftanding all her entreaties, .^neas left Carthage, and 
went into Sicily. Here his fether Anchifes died,, to whofe 
memory he eredled a magnificent monument. At length, 
after having long been the fport of the winds, he arrived in 
Italy, and married Lavinia, daughter of king Latinus, and 
fucceeded him in the government. He, with his fon Afeanius, 
founded there a new kingdom, and from him the Romans 
date their origin. The travels and misfortunes of this prince 
are the fubjeft of that excellent poem of Virgil, which from 
his name, is called tlie iEneid. 

Agamemnon, king of Argos and M3Kcne,, was a prince of 
great courage and prudence. He was appointed captain ge¬ 
neral of the expedition againft Troy. After taking that city, 
he returned home, and was killed by his wife Clytemneftra, 
and her paramour .^gifthus, with whom Ihe lived in adultery 
during his abfence. Agamemnon reigned fifteen years, and 
his death was revenged by his fon Oreftes, who killed both 
Clytemneftra and Asgifthus. 

Menelaus was the brother of Agamemnon, and king of 
Lacedaemon. He married Helen, whom Paris carried away 
from Greece, which gave rife to the Tojan war, in which 
he acquired great fame. This prince recovered His wife, and 
brought her to Lacedsmon, but lie died foon after his return 
home-.. 

Achilles was .another Grecian prince, fon of Peleus and 
Thetis.. When an infant, his mother plunged him in. the 
.river Styx, whereby he became invulnerable in every part of 
his body, except the heel by which fhe held him.. In the 
Trojan war, he foon made it appear that he was the firft 
hero of Greece, and the terror of all their enemies. He was 
greatly difgufted that Agamemnon forced his captive Brifeis 

from 
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Siam him, and retired to his tent. During his retirement, the 
Trojans always prevailed. At length FatrocJus, his friend, 
•being (lain by jHedlor, he laid afide all private refentment, 
returned to the battle, and revenged his companion’s death j 
but at laft Paris Ihot him in the heel with an arrow of which 
wound he died. 

U^fles, king of the illand Ithaca, and fon of Laertes and 
An{iclea, was the moft wife and politic of all the Grecians 
that went to the fiege of Tr-oy. This prince, by his wifdom 
and policy, was fuppofed to contribute more to the taking of 
that city, than the valour of any commander. After the de- 
ftrucfion of Troy, on his return home, he ftruggled with 
adverfe fortune, and fuffered many toils and hardfhips by fea, 
before he arrived at Ithaca to his wife Penelope. 

Helen, the daughter of Tyndarus and Leda, was the moft 
fimed beauty of Greece. She was married to Menelaus king 
©f Sparta, or Lacedaemon. Paris, fon of Priam, being fent 
from Proy to the court of Menelaus on an embalTy, was re¬ 
ceived by him with great kindnefs and civility. Paris, how¬ 
ever, foon fell in love with his wife Helen, and, on his return 
to Troy, carried her away with him. This ungenerous 
aiftion raifed the refentment of Menelaus, and his brother 
Agamemnon. They engaged all tbe princes of Greece to 
revenge the affront, and make it a national caufe. This gave 
rife to the war between the Greeks and the Trojans, which 
at laft ended in the total deftrmftion of Troy ; and Menelaus 
carried Helen back in triumph to Sparta. She again appears 
with all the dignity of a queen in the Spartan court; and al¬ 
though fhe affects the charadler of a penitent, we difcover 
the wanton through the fine difguife. She declares “ that 
“ her pleafed bofom glowed with fccrct joy, when Ttoy was 
“ taken by the Greeks ; and that fhe then was confcious of 

remorfe and fhame, for the effetfts of th tt difaftrous flame, 

kindled by the imperious Queen of Love, which forced her 
“ to quit her native realm But fhe lays no blame on Paris. 
She refpeifted Menelaus as a brave warrior, and a wortliy 
and indulgent htifband; but the libertine fon of Priam was 
the man of her heart. 

As foon as her hufband was dead, Helen retired to the 
illand of Rhodes, where her relation Polyxo, caufed her to be 
put to death, becaufe fhe had brought ruin to her country, 
■and been the occafion of the lofs of an infinite number of 
heroes. • 


* Homer’s OJytTcy, lib. iy. 
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In the expedition againft Troy, the feparate armies of the 
feveral provinces were commanded by their own genprals. 
Agamemnon, being appointed commander in chief of the ex¬ 
pedition, aflembled the moft noted captains at ^gion, j 
town in Achaia, to concert meafures for carrying on the war. 
They afterwards met, with their refpe£tive quotas of men 
and mips, at Aulis, a fea port in Basotia. Here they er»gaged 
by oath not to return, until they' had either recovered Helen, 
or taken Troy. It is not certain, what thefe forces of the 
Greeks amounted to; but the general computation is, that 
they confifted of more than a thoufand Ihips, and an hundred 
thoufand men. 

To relate the minute particulars of this war would be too 
tedious, and perhaps not well grounded. It is the opinion of 
a venerable hiftorian *, that the Grecians did not lie before.^ 
Troy the firft nine years, but found employment enough to 
beat up and down the country, fpoiling and plundering all 
before them, till at laft they came to block up the capital 
cit^. 

I'hc event of this fiege was for a long time uncertain, the 
Trojans not being inferior to the Grecians, either in number, 
or commanders. The chief of thefe were Hedtor, Paris, Dei- 
phobus, and Polydorus, fons of Priam; .^neas, Antenor, 
and his fons. Moft of the Grecian captains were wounded, 
and their cafe almoft defperate, when Patroclus obtained leave 
of Achilles, to march to their relief. After a fharp engage¬ 
ment, the Trojans were repulfed. Patroclus, however, be¬ 
ing killed by Hedtor, Achilles, roufed at the death of his 
friend, laid alide all private refentment, and refolved to pufh 
on for conqueft and revenge. Accordingly, he renewed the 
fight, and took twelve young men prifoners, whom he referv- 
ed (q be {lain as viftims, at the funeral of his friend Patro- 
u He th en engaged with Hedtor, whom he defeated, and 
put to death. “ Through and through the neck paiTed the 
“ eager- point of the deadly lance. 'Phe fhades of death in- 
“ voTved the hero. His fouly; leaving his graceful body, 
“ winged its flight to the invifible world f.” 

"When Achilles had fpoiled the dead of all his arms, he thus 
began, ftanding in the midft of the Argives: “ O friends ! 
“ O leaders of Argos ! princes of the nations in arms ! now 
“ as the gods have fubdued this man beneath my deadly 
“ fpear; this man^ more deftrudlive to Greece than all the 
“ fons of Troy combined ! now let us hafte in our arms, 
“ let us at once aflail the town, that we may learn the ftate 


* Herodotus. 
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of the Trojans, and their prefent difpofition of foul; whe- 
‘ ther, now that their hero is flain, they will abandon their 
lofty city; or whether, though Heflor has ceafed to live, 
they will ftill’maintain it*”. 

This fpeech Vas didiated by found policy \ and if the coun¬ 
cil it offered had been followed, the Trojan capital, in all 
probaljjlity, would have been inftantly taken. But the foiil 
of AchUIes was little under the government of political pru- 
denc&. He foon recolledted, that at the fhips lay the mang¬ 
led Patroclus unburied. Him I lhall never negledl,” faid 
he, “ while life informs with motion my limbs.” He there¬ 
fore propofed that, inftead of attacking ^ roy, the youths 
of Achaia fmging Poeans fhould return to their fhips. Let 
“ us drag the flain along, added he: we are covered with 
“ mighty renown. We have flain Hedlor, to whom the 
“ Trojans, over all their flate, paid their vows, as to a pre- 
“ font God.” 

He fpokc, and formed, in his wrathful fouk a deed un¬ 
worthy of Hedlor. “ He bored his fmewy ancles behind, 
“ and through them inferred a thong. To the car he bound 
“ them aloft. The hero’s head dragged along the ground. 
“ Placing the arms in the feat, Achilles afeended his car. 
“ He lamed his courfers to fpeed; not unwilling they flew 
“ over the plain. The fand rofe in clouds around the dead ; 
“ his dark brown locks were trailed on the earth. His whole 
“ head, !fo graceful before, was now foiled with duff f !” 

His mother tore her “hoary hair from the roots. She 
“ threw afar her fplendid veil; loud rofe the fereaming voice 
“ of her grief, when thus fhe beheld her fon. Deeply groan- 
“ ed his father beloved. The whole peqn^ raifeJ one cry of 
“ woe. A general lamentation was fpr&d over the tov/n. 
“ Not greater could tfieir forrow have been, had II ion wrapt 
in flame, funk down to its bafe in their fight J.” 

Achilles could hardly be prevailed upon to return the dead 
body of Hc£tor for burial. He w'as almofl inexorable. Priam 
was obliged to ranfom it; whilft, at the fame time, in the 
.moft fuppliant manner, he vhus expreffed himfelf; 

“ Think of thy faflrer, and this face behold, 

“ See him in me, as helplefs, and as old, 

“ Though not fo wretched, there he yields to roe, 

■“ The firfl of men in fovereign mxfery ; 

“ Thus forc’d to kneel, thus groveling to embrace 
The fcourge and ruin of my realm Sad race, 

• Horn. IliiaJ. lib. xxii. -f Ibid. } Ibid. 
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Suppliant my children’s murd’rer to implora, 

“ And kifsthofe hands yet recking with their gore.*" 

The feveral articles of the ranfom are tfyis enumerated, 
in the laft book of the Iliad. “ Twelve beauteous robes, 
“ the venerable monarch withdfew from his ftores j twelve 
“ fingle mantles, of ample fize; twelve carpets, twelve 
“ -cloaks; as many veils of glofly blue; ten talents of the 
pureft gold ; two burnifhed tripods, and four caldrons, 
“ He produced alfo a high laboured bowl, which Thrace, 
“ in folemn embafly, had beftpwed on the fovereign of 
“ Troy. This valuable gift the aged king fpared not with.. 

in his lofty hall; for much he wiihed, from his inmolt 
“ foul to redeem his beloved fon.” 

Achilles, foon after, fell before the walls of Troy, by the 
hand of Paris ; who was alfo flain by Philodletes. 

Notwithftanding the Trojans had loft, by the death of 
Hedlor, their chief fupport, they placed great confidence in 
their Palladium, or image of Pallas. The oracle had told 
them, that the city ihould not be taken, whilft that image 
remained in it. Diomedes and UlylTcs, however, having 
furprized and killed the keepers of the temple, carried away 
the image. The city at length, as it is generally related, 
was taken by the ftratagem of a wooden horfe, by the 
treachery of Sinon, fon of Sifyphus, a crafty Greek, who, 
by delufive arts, prevailed on the Trojans to receive into 
the city the Grecian horfe, in whofe belly lay concealed a 
number of Grecians, who in the night opened the gates, let 
in the Grecian ar^v, and facked and burnt the city. A ju¬ 
dicious biftoriar.*! ■ >bferves, on this occafion, “ That to 
“ confider this horfe, in the manner it is deferibed, crammed 
“ with men in ambufli, and thofe the chief of the army, muft 
“ argue very odd management o»i Loth fides, either that the. 
“ Grecians Ihould thus expofe themfelves, or the Trojans 
“ admit them into the city." 

By whatever meai.s it was .effcdled, or whataver Troy 
fuffered, the Grecians had no great reafon to boaft of their 
conqueft. Their lofs in the field was great; their army 
was harafled and broken by the fatigues of a long war; the 
flower of the nation was cut off in the Trojan plains ; and 
the miferable remains of a numerous army were expofed, on 
their return, to all the mifery of ftorms and fliipwreck. 
This misfortune v»as attributed to the impatience of Mene- 
laus, who, having recovered Helen, was immediately for 

• Pope's Homer. f Stanyan, 
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putting to fea. Their fleet was difjwrfed; feme were 
drowned, and others driven upon foreign coafts. Thofe 
who reached the Grecian fhore, on their arrival at home, 
found nothing but difappointment and defpair. Expelled by 
new faftions, which had fprung up during their abfence, 
the warriors of Troy wandered from place to place in quel| 
of neV habitations, and addidfed themfelves to a predatory 
life.* The Trojans, who furvived the deftru6fion,of their 
country, lived in a fimilar manner. The concourfe of all 
thefe events produced a nurfery of pirates and robbers, who, 
for many years, troubled the repofe of the feas and of the 
continent. ^ Society went back to the period of barbarity, 
the games ceafed, and Greece remained in a ftate of mourn¬ 
ful tranquillity. 

Agamemnon, foon after his return from Troy, was mur¬ 
dered, as is mentioned above, by iEgifthus and Clytemnef- 
tra. jEgifthus ufurped the kingdom and reigned feven years. 
At length, Oreftes, fon of Agamemnon, who had been ba- 
niftied to Phocis, on his return home, flew them both, and 
recovered his fother’s dominions. This prince enjoyed a 
long reign, with great extent of dominion. He made him- 
felf malter of Argos, the capital of Peloponnefus, and hav¬ 
ing married Hermione, the daughter of his uncle Menelaus, 
king of Lacedaemon, on his death, he added the kingdom, 
of Sparta to his other dominions. Oreftes died after a reign 
of feventy years, and was fucceeded by his fon Tifamenus j 
but he v.'as fooh expelled by the Heraclidae, or defeendants of 
Hercules, who, about eighty years after the deftrudlion of 
Troy, claimed Argos as their birth-right, as well as Sparta 
and Meflina, in the year before Chrift 1104. 

This revolution in Peloponnefus was followed by a general 
.commotion. The nations, v.'ho were firft attacked, threw 
themfelves upon their neighbours. The people, impelled 
by one another, fought for new eftablilhmcnts. I'he Tro- 
jan war had made them acquainted with Afia Minor, which 
flow offered an afylum^to the wandering tribes. The 
Acheans, expelled from Laconia by the Dorians, firft fettled 
jn thefe new abodes, fixed their habitation between Ionia 
and Myfia, and gave the whole country the name of iEolia, 
from their anceftor jEoIus. 

The lonians, compelled to quit Peloponnefus, took refuge 
in Attica; but multiplying to fuch a d^ree that the country 
could not maintain them Nileus, the ton of Codfus, con- 
du>S«d them to Afia. I'hey fettled in a region that was bound¬ 
ed 
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<ed by Ciria, and by Lydia, and called the whole country by 
the name of Ionia. 

I’he third colony, which palTed at this period froiji 
-Greece to Afia, was compofed of Doriaiis, w^io, difl'atisfied 
tVith Megara*, which had been allotted to them, eltablilhcd 
themfelves in that part of the Lefl'cr Afia, whiclii, from them, 
was called Doria. 


CHAP. IX. 

Of Grecian Colonizatien. 

A S the authority of the Grecian Icings, or chieftains, 
was greater in war than in peace, they fomented the 
djforders which followed the revolution in Peloponnefus, 
and took advantage of the turbulence of the times., to ar¬ 
rogate to themfelves all the rights of the fenatc. Having 
become tyrants, they grew the objedts of public hatred. 
The people began to regard them as the authors of their 
calamities, and, rcfolving to be no longer the violims of 
their ambition, cut the yoke of flavery. The example of 
Thebes and Athens was foon followed by the other ftates. 
Popular governments were every where eftabli/hcd. The 
Jove of liberty became the prevailing palfion of the Greeksc 
The name of kings and of monarchy grew odious; and 
fometimes a people rofo in arms to break the clialns of a 
neighbouring nation. The emigrations alfo to foreign 
countries, made during the period when kingly dominion 
became odious, eftablilhed popular governments among the 
colonics of Greece. 

From this period Greece began to alTume that form as a 
whole, and that arrangement in its parts, which it long; 
preferved. 


CHAP. X. 

Of Athensi 

T here appears originally to have been a very re¬ 
markable refemblance between the political fituation 
•of the diflFerent kingdoms of Greece. They were governed 
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each by a king, or ratlier by a chieftain, who was their 
leader in time of war, their judge in time oT peace, and who 
prefided in the,adminiftration of their religious ceremonies. 
This prince, however, was far from being abfolute. "In 
each fociety there was a number of other leaders, whofe 
influence over their particular clans or tribes, was not lefs 
confidtrable than that of the king over his immediate fol- 
low(ys ; thefe captains were often at war with one another 
and fometimes with their fovereign ; fuch a fituation was in 
all refpeds extremely unfavourable; each particular ftate 
was in miniature'what the whole country had been before 
the time of. AmphiiSlyon. They required the hand of an¬ 
other delicate painter to lhade the oppofite colours and to 
enable them to produce one powerful effedf. 

The hiftory of Athens, the capital of Attica, founded 
by Cecrops, an Egyptian, affords us an example of the man¬ 
ner in which thefe Iftates that for want of union, were weak 
and infignificant, became by being cemented together, im¬ 
portant and powerful. I'hefcus king of Attica, about the 
year before Chrift 1234, had acquired a great reputation by 
his exploits of valour and ability. He faw the inconveniences 
to which his country, from being divided into twelve dif- 
trifts, was expofed, and he conceived, that by means of the 
influence which his perfonal charadter, united to the royal au¬ 
thority W'ith which he was invefted, had univerfally procured 
him, he might be able to remove them. P'or this purpofe, 
he endeavoured to maintain and even to increafe his popu¬ 
larity among the peafants and leaders who commanded them. 
He abolifhed the courts which had been eftablilhcd in differ¬ 
ent parts' of Attica, and appointed one council-ball common 
to all the Athenians. Theftus, however, did not truff folcly 
.to tlic force of political regulations. He called to his aid 
all the power of religious prejudices; by eflablifhing com¬ 
mon rites of religion to be pei formed in Athens, and by in¬ 
viting thither ftrangers from all quarters, by thc.profpedf of 
protedlion and privilege^^ he railed this city frorn an incon- 
liderablc village to a powe’rful metropolis. 

The fplendour of Athens and of Thefeus now totally 
eclipfed that of the other villages and their particular leaders. 
All the power of the ftate was united in one city, and under 
one fovereign. The petty chieftains, who had formerly oc- 
caftoned fo much confufion, by being divefted of all in¬ 
fluence and confideration, became huinble and fubmiffive; 
and Attica remained under the peaceable government of a 
monarch. 

This 
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This is arude.fketch of the origin of the iiffl: monarchy 
®f which wc have a diftinft account, and may without much 
variation, be applied to the other ftatcs of. Greece. This 
country, however, was not dcftincd to continue long under 
the government of kings. A new influence arofe which in 
a fhort time proved too powerful both for tire king and the 
' nobles. Thtfeus had divided the Athenians into three dif- 
tlndt claffesj the nobles, the artifans, and the hufbandmen. 
In order to abridge the exorbitant power of the nobles, he 
had bellowed many privileges on the two other ranks of 
perfons. This plan of politics was followed by his fuctef- 
jors; and the lower ranks of the Athenians, partly from the 
countenance of their fovereign, and partly from thp progrefs 
of arts and manufactures, which gave them an opportunity 
of acquiring property, became confiderabJe and indepen¬ 
dent ; thefe circumftances were attended with remarkable 
cfFedt. 

'Fhe regal authority continued at Athens, without inter¬ 
ruption, four hundred and eighty-feven years, until the time 
of Codrus. This prince reigned twenty-one years, and 
became famous in hiftory for his fingular refolution; for 
when Attica was invaded by the Heraclidre, and other neigh¬ 
bouring ftates, the oracle being confulted, made anfwer, that 
” That fide Ihould prove vidlorious, whofe king Ihould fall 
“ in war.” Upon hearing this, Codrus preferring his coun¬ 
try’s fafety before his own life, difguifed himfelf in a Ihep- 
herd’s habit, and went to the enemy’s camp, where he be¬ 
gan a quarrel, and was flain by a loldier. The Athenians 
being acquainted with what had befallen their king, fent an 
herald to demand his body j the enemy were fo much fur- 
prifed at this unexpedled event, that they withdrew their 
forces without hazarding a battle. 

The pious patriotifin of Codrus, in leaving Attica with¬ 
out a king, furnilhed the Athenians at once with a pretext 
for abolilliing monarchy, and an occafion of indulging their 
violent love of liberty, by eftabiifhing a commonwealth. 
Difpofed, as thpy pretended, to give that generous prince a 
fucceflbr in the throne, but unable to find one worthy of 
fuch honour, they declared Jupiter alone to be thenceforth 
fovereign of Athens; they chofe, however, Medon the el- 
deft fon of Codrus their chief magiftrate, under the name of 
Atchonj and declared, that this high office fhould remain 
hereditary in his family; but that he and his fucceffors 
Ihould be accountable to the aflembly of the people, for the 
due adminiftration of public affairs. This revolution in favour 

of 
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®f liBerty, about the year before Chrift I095> was fo much 
the more remarkable, as it happened foon after the Jews be¬ 
came unwilling lo remain under the government of the true 
God, and dcfired a mortal fovereign, that they might be like 
unto other nations.' 

The government of Thebes, another of the Grecian ftates, 
mucji about the lame time, aflumed the republican form. 
Near a century before the Trojan war, Cadmus,, with a 
colony from Phoenicia, had founded this city, which from 
that time had been governed by kings. But the laft fove¬ 
reign being overcome in fingle combat, by a neighbouring 
prince, the Thebans abolifhed the regal potver. In abolifh- 
ing royal authority, however, they loft their political con- 
fequence. A long night of obfeurity involved Bseotia. It 
was fplit into many petty republics, among which a kind of 
confederacy fubfiftcd, but which were jealous of each other’s 
profperity, and often hoftile to the general intcreft. ’Till 
the days of Pclopidas and Epaminondas, a period of feven 
hundred years, the Thebans performed nothing worthy of 
the republican fpirit. Other cities of Greece, after the ex¬ 
ample of Thebes and Athens, erected themfelves into repub¬ 
lics ; but die revolutions of Athens and Sparta, two rival 
ftates, which, by means of the fuperiority. they acquired, 
gave the tone to the manners, genius, and politics of the 
Greeks, deferve our particular attention*. Wehavefeena 
tender fhoot of liberty fpring up in the city of Athens, upon 
the dcceafe of Codrus, its laft fovereign. This fhoot gra¬ 
dually improved into a vigorous plant ; and it cannot but be 
pleafant to obferve its progrefs; The Athenians, by aboliflt- 
ing the name of king, did not entirely fubvert the regal au¬ 
thority; They eftablifhed a perpetual magiftratc, tvho, as 
before obferved, under the name of Archon, was Invefted 
with almoft th.5 fame rights which their king had enjoyed. 
The Athenians, in time, became fenfible that the Archonie 
office was too lively a^i image of royalty for a free ftate. 
After it had continued therefore three hundred and thirty-one 
years in tiie family of Codrus, they endeavoured to leftei^ 
its dignity, not by abridging its power, but by fhortening 
its duration. The firft period affigned for the continuance 
of the Archonfhip in the fame hands, was three years. But 
the defire of the Athenians for a more perfect fyftem of 
freedom than had hitherto been eftablilbed, increafed in 
proportion to the liberty it enjoyed. They again called out 
for a frefh redudbon of the power of their Archons ; and 
it was at length determined that nine annual magiftratpg 
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Should be appointed for this office. Thefe magiftrates were 
not only chofen by the people, but accountable to them for 
their conduft at the expiration of their office. Thefe altera¬ 
tions were too violent not to be attended with fome dan¬ 
gerous confequences. The Athenians, intoxicated with 
their freedom, broke out into the moft unruly and licentious 
behaviour *. No written laws had been as yet enabled in 
Athens, and it was hardly poffible that the ancient cuftoms 
of the realm, which were naturally fuppofed to be in part 
abolilhed by the fucceffive changes in the government, 
fhould fufficiently relfrain the tumultuary fpirits of the Athe¬ 
nians, in the firft flutter of their independence. This en¬ 
gaged the wifer part of the ftate, who began to prefer any 
lyftem of government, to their prefent anarchy and confu- 
lion, to call: their eyes on Draco, a man of auftere but vir¬ 
tuous difpofition, as the fitted perfon for compofing a fyf- 
tem of law, to bridle the furious and unruly manners of 
their countrymen. Draco undertook the office, but exe¬ 
cuted it with fo much rigour, that, in the words of an anci¬ 
ent hiftorian, “ His laws were written in « blood and not in 
“ ink.” Death was the indiferiminate punifhment of every 
offence, and the laws of Draco were found to be a remedy 
worfe than the difeafe. 

Affairs again returned into confufion and dilbrder, and 
remained ’till the time of Solon, who died in the year be¬ 
fore Chrift 549. The gentle manners, difinterefted virtue, 
and wifdom more than human, by which this fage was dif- 
tinguilhed, pointed him out as the only charadfer adapted to 
the mod important of all offices, the giving laws to a free 
people. Solon, though this employment was affi™cd him, 
by the unanimous voice of his country, long deliberated 
whether he fhould undertake it. At length, however, the 
motives of public utility overcame all conliderations of pri¬ 
vate eafe, fafety, and reputation, and deteiftiined him to en¬ 
ter an ocean, pregnaijt with a thouland dangers. 

The fird dep of his legiflation ^as to abolilh all the laws 
of Draco, excepting thofe relative to murder. The punidi- 
ment of tliis crime could not be too great; but to confidcr 
Other offences equally criminal, was to confound all notions 
of right and wrong, and to render the law incffeiStual by 
means of its fe verity. 

Splon next proceeded to new model the political law; 
and his edablilhments on this head remained among the 
Athenians, while they preferved tlieir liberties. He Teems 

* Young. 


to 
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to have fct oilt upon this principle, that a perfc£t republic^ 
in which each citizen fliould Imvc an equal political impor¬ 
tance, was a fyftem of government, beautiful indeed in 
theory, but not re.ducible to practice. 

He divided the citizens therefore into four clafies, accord¬ 
ing to the wealth which they pofleflcd, and the pooreft dal’s 
he rendered altogether incapable of any public office. 

They had a voice, however, in the general council of the 
nation, in which .all matters of principal concern were de¬ 
termined in the laft refort. But left this aflembly, whiclr 
was compofed of all the citizens, ftiould, in the words of 
Plutarch, like a fttip with two many fails, be expofed to the 
gufts of folly,, tumult, and diforder, he provided for its fafe- 
by the two anchors of the fenate and Areopagus. The 
firft of thefe courts confiftcd of four hundred perfons, an 
hundred our of each tribe of the Athenians, who prepared- 
all Important bills that came before the aflembly of the peo¬ 
ple; the'It-cond, though but a court of juftice, gained a 
prodigious afcendancy in the republic, by the wifdom and 
gravity of its members, who were not chofen, but after the 
ftridleft fcrutiny, andthemoft ferious deliberation. 

Such was the fyftem of government eflabiilhed by Solon, 
wliich, the nearer we examine it, will afford the more mat¬ 
ter for our admiration. When he had completed his code 
of laws, he Ordered them to be repeated every year publicly, 
that no one might plead ignorance. Notwithftanding this 
juft fettlcment, the city, not many years after, became di¬ 
vided into factions; and Solon being in Egypt, Pifillratus, 
defeended from Codrus, took advantage of his abfcncc, and 
working on the humour of the people, feized upon the go¬ 
vernment. Solon finding it impolTible to ftop the public 
current, retired into Lydia, and (bon after died at Cyprus in 
the Both year of his age, and 560 years before Chrift. 

T^'hc AreopagVas was the court or fenate-houfe of Athens, 
fijrft eredled by Cecrops, and fituated on a hill in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the city, faCVcd to Mars. This court was com¬ 
pofed of thofc perfons who had borne the office of Archon, 
ai'.d whofc conduit had been approved of. It always con- 
filted of men diftinguilhed bv the dignity of their perfons and 
the purity of their manners. They fat upon all caufes re¬ 
lating to ^ho civil and religious government of the ftate ; 
the cuftody of the laws, the direition of the public revenues, 
and the infpedtion of the morals of youth were committed to 
their care ; and fo great was the ebaraiter of this court, 
that Demofthenes relates, that, in his time, they had never 
palled a judgment that did not latisfy both the plaintiff and 

defendant j 
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tlefendant; and indeed, the fame and authority of the Areopa¬ 
gus was lb univerfaJ, that eveti foreign ftates often referred the 
decifion of their differences to that Jacred tind venerable tri-^ 
bunal, as it was ufually called. The nurnber of its members 
were uncertain, and they held the office of Areopagtte for 
life. They had no fliare in the government; but jn times 
of any public calamity the people fled to them for protection 
or redrels. They ufually met three times every month'; and 
what was peculiar to this affenibly, they always met in the 
night, that they might not be interrupted by the bufinefs of 
the day, or be influenced by objeCts that might move the 
paffion.s either of pity or refentment *. 

The authority of this court continued entire ’till the time 
of Pericles^ who, not having borne the office of Arch on., 
could not be admitted among them; he, therefore, took 
every ftep to leffen their dignity, ’till by degrees, they loft 
their power, and the public regard. St. Paul the apoftJc, 
bemg at Athens., was brotight before the Areopagus., and ex¬ 
amined concerning the doCfrinc he taught, when feeing the 
city wholly given to idolatry and an altar ereCfed to the un~ 
known God, he declared to them the God that made the 
world, and preached of jefus, and the refurreCtion, and that 
iiod commanded all men to repent and believe. From this 
powerful declaration of St. Paul, Dionyfius, one of the 
Areopagites, became a convert, and a ftrcnuoiis defender of 
the chrilfian faith, t 


CHAP. XI. 

Of Sparta. 

A thens and Sparta were tbe>ieading common¬ 
wealths in Greece. Thefe were the great Iprings of 
aftion ; and, by the afeendant which they acquired, direded 
the motions and formed the fpirit of that extraordinary peo¬ 
ple. I'he courfe of their hiftory unfolds the charaCfer,. ge¬ 
nius, and politics of the Greejes. 

The Spartan government hath always appeared a paradox 
in the political world. The divifion of power the ftate of 
manners ; the cuftoms, the laws, and the mode of life are fo 
lingular and extraordinary that fome authors have doubted 
the exiftence, and all exprelTed their admiration of this poli- 

* Univerfal Kiftory. t A<ffs, chap. xvii. 
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tica L ph enomenon. The coiiftitution of Sparfa, however, 
wii] ai^ar, like every other coiiftitution, the refult of a. 
fttuation, and the produiftion of the times. 

Sparta, or Lacedaemon, had fomcthing in it fo peculiar, 
that tlie great lines of it at leaft ought not to be omitted 
even in a delineation of #iis fort. Sparta, like the other 
ftates of Cjreece, was originally divided into a number of 
peify principalities, of which each was under the jurifdic- 
tion of its own immediate chieftain. Lelex is faid to be the 
firft king. At length the two brothers Eurifthenes and 
Erodes getting pofleffion of this country, became conjundt 
in the royalty; and, what is extremely nngular, their pofte^ 
rity, in the dired; line, continued to rule conjundfly for nine 
hundred years, ending with Clcomenes, 220 years before 
the Chriftian lera. 


The Spartan government, however, did not take that lin¬ 
gular form which renders it fo remarkable, until the time of 
Lycurgus, the celebrated legiflator. The change of mo- 
■ narchy to popular government, and the tendency to form co- 
^lonies, which took place about this period, gave rife to .the 
i ftudy of legifiation. This fermentation in the human mind 
-opened a new career to ambition and to wifdom. Morals 
"and politics became the ftudy of the nobleft fpirits; the 
change of fituation induced the people to demand laws ; and 
'fimple citizens began to exercife an authority, which they 
owed to their talents and to their virtues. 

No legiflator, however, enadrs the laws, or forms the 
knanners of a jisople, according to his own mind. The ge¬ 
nius of the times is always too ftrong for the Ipirit of the 
lavy-giver. Aden are ever the fame ; tenacious of their 


pgms, and jealous of their independence. A Lycurgus 
bligiit appear; but who could create /people 
. The plan of pollw devifed h}' Lycurgus, agreed, with that 
plrcady deferibed in c»s»pre>’ending a fcnatc and aflijmbly of 
■the people, and in geper * ... all t'hofe eftablifhmente which 
pre deemed moft requifite for the fccurity of political inde¬ 
pendence. It differed from that of Athens, and indeed from 
pi other governments, in having two kings, whofe office 
»as hereditary, though their power was fufficiently circum- 
IcrilTcd by proper checks and reftraints. But the great cha- 
itufteriftic of the Spartan conftitution arofe from' this, that 
In all laws, Lycurgus had at leaft as muchVefpedl: to war as 
|o political liberty. With this view, all forts of luxury, all 
^ts of elegance or entertainment,.. every thing, in fhort, 
phich had the fmalleft tendency to foften the minds of the 
V E Spartans, 
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Spartans, were sifefokitely proferibed. They were forbiddea 
the ufe of money, they lived at public tables on the eoari'eli 
fare, the younger were taught to pay the utmoft reverence 
to the more advanced in years, and all ranks, capable of bear¬ 
ing arms, were daily accuftomed to the moft painful cxer- 
cifes. To the Spartans alone urar was a relaxation rather 
than a hardlhip, and they behaved in it with a fpirit of which 
bardly any but a Spartan could even form a conception. 

At feven years of age the boys were taken from their pa¬ 
rents, and put under public preceptors; no Lacedaemonian 
being permitted to rear or educate his children, but accord¬ 
ing to the mode preferibed by law. The preceptors were 
chofen from among people of the firft confidcration, and 
feem to have regarded themfelves as fathers of the children 
of the ftate. Accordingly their chief object, in educating 
the Spartan i youths, was to mould the pallions, fentiments, 
and ideas of their pupils, to that form which might beft af- 
fimilate with the conftitutlon of the republic j and fo to ex- 
ercife the powers of both body and mind, as to raife them to 
tlie higheff poffibility of performing every thing ufcful to the 
community; to make them bold, vigilant, and fkilful war¬ 
riors, yet obedient foldicrs; with a ftrong fenfe of honour, 
ftimulated to heroic deeds by the clefire of applaufe and ap- 
prehenfion of lhaine, but ever ultimately governed by the 
love of their country, which might be confidcred as the main 
fprii»g of their fouls *. 

The Spartan education and difeipline could fcarcely be faid 
ever to ceafe. After twelve years of age the boys, whofc 
former mode of life had been abundantly auftere, were per¬ 
mitted to wear only one garment, and that equally in winter 
as in fummer ; to ileep on no better beds than reeds, which 
they themfelves muft gather; and they were compelled lo go 
bare footed at all feafdns. As they approached manhood their 
difeipline was increafed in aufteritv*, '^eir ftated labours, 
which left hardly a vacant hour iffthe day, being augment¬ 
ed, In order to curb the impetuous paflions of youth. Nor 
was there found any remiffion of thofe labours, unlefs during 
-military feryice. Then many indulgencies were wifely al¬ 
lowed ; aftd to fuch a degree, that the camj) might be re¬ 
garded as a fCene of eafe and luxury by the Lacedaemonians, 
Who took pleafure in adorning their perfons, and feemed 
to give up their hearts, to mirth. Before the age of thirty, no 


* Xenophon. 
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nvm'WS allowed to take part in public afFairs at Sparta. 
Fofteir’yeais later, it was not reputable for tbe Lacedsemo- 
nians to devote themfelves to political or juridical bufinefs; 
and fixty years of perfcvering virtue were neceflary to entitle 
any candidate to a feat in the fenate. 

To thefe civil ordinances Lycurgus added certain maxims, 

■ oi^law?, in the fame fpirit. He forbade the Spartans to fur- 
^ouad their city with walls, left fecurity fhould lead them to 
remit their vigilance in its defence; and he enjoined them 
not to purfue, after battle, a flying foe, for various reafons, 
left their ardour fliould blind them againft latent danger ; the 
utter deftrudtion of their enemies unftring the nerve of their 
courage, or the thirft of conqueft incite them to covet ex- 
tenfive dominion, which his inftitutions were not calculated 
to preferve *. He alfo forbade them to make war by fea j 
which, as he had cut the finews of their commerce in abo- 
lifhing the ufe of the precious metals, he knew they could 
not fupport; and he defired them to beware of continuing 
hoftilities long againft the fame people, left they fhould teach 
their adverfaries their method of fighting. He made it fhame- 
ful for them to fly before an enemy, how fuperior foever in 
force; fo that death or vidlory, in battle, was the lot of every 
Lacedaemonian ; or a fate worfe than death, difgrace ! an in¬ 
famy that excluded them from all civil and military employ¬ 
ments f. 

In order to enable the Lacedaemonians to maintain, in the 
field, that high military charadter, which the tone of their 
bodies, and temper of their minds, as formed by the laws of 
Lycurgus, were fo well fitted to fupport, their forces were 
arranged in a mafterly manner, and nearly rcfembling the 
difpofition of the armies of the prefent times. 

■ Thv-' Spartan troops were uniformly cloathed in red., by 
the direHion of Lycurgus; in order to prevent the fol- 
diers from perceiving their lofs of blood, or the enemy from 
difeovering their wound: Their arms confifted of large 
bucklers, pikes or fpears of moderate length, and ftrong fhort 
fwords with two edges. Th^ advanced to battle with the 
greateft alacrity, yet moft exadt regularity, keeping time with 
their fteps to the found of flutes or fifes; and fo perfedt was 
their difeipline, that through the hotteft engagement, they 
preferved unbroken that beautiful order with which they be¬ 
gan the adtion, and which enabled them tp give a celerity to 


• Plutarch’s Life of Lycurgus. 
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all their evolutions, and ark impulfc to their efforts, that^.fffcd 
their enemies at once with admiration and terrop. —^'' ^ 

The minds of the Spartan youth v/ere improved by a con* 
ftant habit of reafoning, in fhort and apt fentences, for which 
they were famous. Thus, in modern times, a laconic fen- 
tence, is a fentence, fhort but expreffive. 

The Lacedaemonian women had great power oVer rhe 
men. A ftrangcr laid to the wife of Leonidas, “ You are the. 
“ only women that govern men.”—“Yes”, faid (he, “ and 
“ we are the only women that are the mothers of men.’ 

Marriage was efteemed honourable in Sparta, and celibacy 
Was defpifed. Among them, the names old maid and old 
bachelor were fcarcely known. A young man refufed to rife 
up at the approach of an illuftrious general, becaufe he never 
had been married : “ You have no children,” faid he, “ who 
“ may fhew me the fame refpeft, and rife up at my ap- 
“ proach.” 

The Spartans poffelled a greatnefs of foul, rarely to be met 
with in the nations of modern times. A citizen of that re¬ 
public being rejeifled from being one of the council of three 
hundred, faid, “ I am happy that Sparta hath found 300 ci- 
“ tizens better than myfelf.” , 

One of the Spartan kings being afked, under what go¬ 
vernment men could live with greateft fafcty ? anfwered, 
“ under that, where the people are neither rich nor poor •, 
“ where probity finds friends, and fraud finds none.” 


CHAP. xn. 


T'xrr-. 


Mifcellaneout Remarks on the Spartan Government, 


W HAT has aftoniflied Hiftt>->his and Philofophers, the 
ftate of manners to which the Spartan Government 
refcis, is more rude and barbarous than what Homer attri¬ 
butes-to that nation in a former age. Various and ingenious 
reafons have been affigned, to account for this appearance. 
Hillorical fadls explain the origin of this celebrated republic. 
The army of the Heraclidse, when they came to recover the 
dominion of theii; anceftors, was compofed of Dorians from 
Theffaly, the braveft, but, at the fame time, the moll: bar¬ 
barous of all the Greek tribes. The Achaeans, the ancient in¬ 
habitants of Laconia, were compelled to feek new habitations, 

. while 
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whTie tir^ 4 >»(>barians of Theflaly took pofTcffion of their coun¬ 
try. Of all th@ nations which are the fubjedf of hiftorical 
record, thefe people bore the neareft refemblance to the rude 
American tribes. 

This furnifhes the key to the lyacedsemonian Government. 
'*^'W\ri{fodemus, one of the defcendants of Hercules, perifhed 
war which the Heraclidse carried on, to regain the 
kingdom of their anceftors, and left two fons, who being 
twins, and fo exaftly fimilar,that it was difficult to diftinguilh 
the one from the other, fucceeded jointly to the kingdom of 
Laconia, which fell by lot to their father. Hence the di¬ 
vided royalty, and the two Kings of Sparta. 

The Kings were invefted with great authority in war, in 
the quality of generals. In peace, they were only the two 
leading men of the fenate, and pofTclVed little more power 
than the chief of a rude tribe. 

I'he leo-iflativc authority was in a great mcafure vefted in 
the fenate^ which confifted of twenty-eight members chofen 
at the age of fixty. I he natural afeendant of the ElderSy 
among a barbarous people, evidently fuggefted the idea of this 
inffitution. 

■ The feeming fovereignty refided in the people, as in their 
afTemblies the election of fenators was made, and the laft re- 
folutions were taken. They approved or rejedfed the decree 
of the fenate. 

Such was the conftitution of Sparta. The kings propof- 
cd the bufinefs in the public aflemblies ; the fenate deliberated 
and refolved ; the jrcople alicnted or refu/ed. An Ameri¬ 
can tribe, where a chief prcfidcs, where the council of the 
aged deliberate, and the affembly of their people give their 
voide, is oft ihe eve of fuch a conftitution. 

The Ephori we:-" not created till an hundred-and-twenty 
years after the death c*" Lycurgus, to curb the power of the 

fenate. , 

Valour is the virtue of a people m this ftate. Accordingly 
the marti.-;! fpirit of the Spartans was high and refpedlable. 
Abandoning the culture of the land to flaves, Spart.a was a 
camp where the citizens excrcifed the trade of arms, andl 

trained up foldiers for their country. -/i 1 1 t. 

People in this defeription, too, arc diftingiuftied by the 
love of their countr)v Affedtion to the tribt is ftrong ^oiig 
favao-es. A fmall community refembles a dufter of friends } 
andj'^furrounded by common enemies, their attachment to, 
one another has the force of a party Ipirit. Hence, when the 
Dorians fettled in Lkonia, patriotifm became their paffion. 

P 3 Private 
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Private affections were abforbed in the public 9-e.t?5 nature 
itfelf gave way to Sparta. • 

The obfervance of the Laws, which diftinguiflied this 
people, was not a compliance with the orders of individuals, 
but a refpeCl for eftablilhed cuftoms, and a regard for their 
country. At Sparta the manners governed. ^ c 

The Dorians, when they followed the ftandard 
^eraclidse, as we are informed by the excellent difcourfe 
which Ifocrates compofed for Archidamus, agreed to the fol¬ 
lowing conditions: That the royalty fhould remain with the 
defcendants of Hercules; but that the lands fhould be divided 
among thofe who drew the.fword. Hence the territory of 
Laconia was given to the Dorians, and parcelled out into 
thirty-nine thoufand lhares. 

Arts were in their rudeft ftate: hence the fimplicity of 
the Spartans in their equipage, buildings, and furniture} 
they knew no mechanic tools but the ax and the faw. 

The ufe of letters was not as yet introduced, or become 
frequent; hence the laws of Lycurgus were not committed 
to writing. 

The manner of life of the Spartan women, the fevere edu¬ 
cation of the young, the reverence for the aged, the averfion 
to induftry and arts, the taciturnity, the Laconic eloquence, 
we find among the tribes that wander in the woods, and live 
in the Hate of nature. 

Thus Lycurgus, like every other legiflator, formed his 
fyftem of Government from the ffate of fociety, eflablifhcd 
ancient ufages into laws, and gave a diredtion to the current 
of the times. 

The perpetuity of manners is not the leaft fing’ 'rt in 
the hiftory of this republic. A violence was uiittcv upon 
nature, which ordains a progrefs to nati<^’ ..ell as to indi¬ 
viduals. The people were arreff'” ’ - firft ftage of im¬ 

provement. A bold hand wa*- . m to that fpring which 
is in fociety, and ftopt its motir . 

The genius of the Spartans was martial. Their extraor¬ 
dinary valour gained them a name among nations. They 
were diftinguiftied from the other Greeks at the Olympic 
games. Neighbouring people applied for generals to this 
nurfery of heroes. They held the balance between contend¬ 
ing ftates, and v^ere at the head of the Grecian affairs for 
five hundred years. After the inftitution of Lycurgus had 
ihared the fate of all human things, the Lacedaemonians ran 
the career of other nations} the warlike fpirit, however, ftill 

prevailed; 
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prevaiic!!; and Sparta was the laft city in Greece which be¬ 
came a village in the Roman empire. 

A free intercourfe among the fexes in the rude ftate of 
fociety is attended with no criminal efFefts. Twenty or-thirty 
/aniilies, in an American cabin refide together in unfufpici- 
^us and unfufpecled innocence. But, in a more advanced 
ftbriod, the forms of modefty are the great guardians of cha- 
ftity. As the women had acquired an afeendant at Sparta, 
their corruption, fays a celebrated philofopher *, was one of 
the chief caufes of the decline and ruin of that republic. 

Sparta was made for perpetuity, not for aggrandizement. 
While other ftates extended their power and their dominion, 
the Spartans could not keep pace with the times. They 
had no other method, therefore, of preferving their ancient 
influence, but by deprefling their neighbours: hence that 
inverted ambition which afi^reafs in the latter part of their 
hiftory. 

When"we contemplate the valour and patriotifm of the La¬ 
cedaemonians, we view them on their moft favourable fide. 
Their auftere virtue fometimes degenerated into barbarity. 
Rigidly fevere, their hearts were not foftened by the milder 
virtues. Parents were authorifed, by the laws of Sparta, 
to expole, or to put to death, their weak children t and this 
unnatural cruelty they often pradtifed: with a view to ac- 
cuftom their children to fulfer pain, they fcourged them fo 
unmercifully as fometimes to occafion their death. 

On the annual celebration of a feftival, inftituted by Ly- 
curgus in honour of Diana Orthia, all the Spartan boys w^ere 
whipped, until the blood ran down upon the altar of that 
cruel o-oddefs. And this flagellation was performed in pre- 
fen^c 1'’ magiftrates of the city, and under the eye of fa¬ 
thers and mothers-, who, inftcad of compaflionating then- 
children, ready to-'-'xpire from the levcrity of the lalnes, to 
which they fell marty... exhorted them tofuffer patiently the 
difeipline infliacd, and without feeming to be confcious of 

anv uneafy fenfation t- , , . , , 

The helots, or Haves, who cultivated their lands, were 
treated by their unfeeling mailers, with the moft linage cru¬ 
elty. Nev’cr was human nature fo degraded, as m the abject 
condition of this miferable clafs of men, who rnight have en¬ 
vied the lot of labouring cattle. As if •their dog s-lkin cap, 
and Iheep-llcin veft, had not been fufficient to remind theip 
of their fervile ftate, they were compelled to fubmit, once 

f Cicero. 
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a-day, to a certain number of ftripes, without fetv^g de- 
ferved them from their imperious mafters. They were pror 
hibited every thing liberal or manly, and every thing humi¬ 
liating, and even debafing, was commanded them. A ftately 
figure, or graceful mien if difcovered in any of their young 
men, was equal to a fentence of death. I’he ill-fated yoiit-b'' 
was inftantly difp^tched, and his mailer was fined for for - 
much indulgence. 

The Helots, in a word, were at once the llavcs of the 
public and of private perfons. They were accordingly lent 
in common; and, to complete their misfortunes, any one 
might wantonly punifli them for the fmulleft lault, and to any 
degree, as they had no power of claiming the protedlion of 
the laws. 

We muft not, however, aferibe to the difeiplined inhu¬ 
manity of the Spartans all the cruelties pradlifed upon the 
wretched Helots. Some of thefe may be imputed to a radi¬ 
cal defedt in the political arrangements of Lycurgus, rather 
than to the aufterity of life impofed by his inftitutions. 

If Government has an influence upon manners, fo man¬ 
ners have an influence upon Government. The fevere 
laws of Lycurgus, being fuited to the aufterity of Spartan 
manners, made them conformable to them. The manners 
of the Athenians were of a milder caft; having a tafte for 
pleafurc, and unftable for want of fixed principles, a bad 
fyftem of laws could not make them better. Such was the 
contrail, between tbofe two celebrated republics. Spartan fe- 
verity often degenerated into cruelity ; whilft the Athenians, 
humane, polite, gentle and ingenious, diftinguilhed the'-'felvcs 
by glorious adlions, and noble works. The pepph larta 
treated the Helots with great barbarity; the cit<' .ens 

behaved to their Haves with fo much hiima- tervant^ 

in modern times, cannot be better trea*' -i-n they were. 


CHAP. XIII. 

Of the Olympic Gamesy and the Conquejl of the Meffinians.— 
Of the Ufurpation of Pifflratus,—Of the battle of Mara¬ 
thon. '■ 

T he Olympic games were of early date. It is faid, that 
they were firft inftituted by Pelops, at Elis, a city of 
Pdoponnefus, in Greece, about fifty years after the deluge of 
Deucalion ; and that, two centuries after, they were renewed 

by 
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by Htrrjales, in honour of Jupiter. Others, with greater cer¬ 
tainty, give* the primary inftitution, or, at leaft, the re- 
eftablifhment of them, to the Heraclidae, the pofterity of 
Hercules, who had returned into Greece, and were become 
niafters of the n\pft conhderable provinces, when they in- 
■^ituted thefe games in honour of their condition progenitor, 
'fr> the year before Chrift 776, 

They derived their name from Jupiter Olympius, to whom 
they were dedicated, or rather from their being celebrated at 
Olympia, a city in Elis. Whatever might be their firft in¬ 
ftitution, they were confidcred as the moft public feftival of 
Greece, were celebrated every fifth year, and continued for 
five days; during which time, wreftling, boxipg, quoits, 
racing, and other manly exercifes were publicly performed widt 
the greateft folemnity. Viftory in thefe games was attended 
with extraordinary applaufo; the viftors were crowned vvith 
garlands of olive, their names were enrolled in the public re¬ 
cords, and their perfons held in the higheft efteem. And in¬ 
deed, fo great regard was paid to this national feftival, that 
the Greeks began a new period, or calculation of time, from 
, the firft Olympiad, which, in a regular fuccellion, continued 
to the birth of our Saviour; who, according to the general 
opinion of chronological writers, was born in the fourth year 
of the 193 Olympiad, and in the year of the world 398^ 
About forty years after the eftabliftiment of the Olympic 
pames, a war broke out between the Lacedsemonians, or 
Spartans, and their neighbours, the Meflenians. The pre¬ 
tence of quarrel was an aifront oftered to fome young women 
of Sparta, in a facrifice of the Meflenians. This war con¬ 
tinued with equal fuccefs for twenty years without any 
incer'-uption, till at length the Meflenians, were 
conquered, ^cheme- their chief city, was demolifhed after a 
fiege of five mdh*-hs, and they fubmitted to the Lacedaemonians 
upon fuch termSj 'a' ftir conquerors pleafed to impofe. One 
chief article was, that they fliould till their ground, and 
annually fend one half of the increafe to Sparta. At length, 
after groaning under the fevere treatment of their new mafters 
for near forty years, the MeflTenians, at the inftigation of 
Ariftomedes, a young man of extraordinary courage, at¬ 
tempted to throw of^ the yoke, and regain their fiberty. 
This fecond war was carried on wilh doubtful fuccefs for 
almoft eighteen years, when Ariftomedes was killed by the 
Spartahs, and the Meffenians retired into Sicily. Here they 
incorporated themfelves with the inhabitants, and built a new 
city, from them named Meflene. 


In 
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, In the time of Solon, the celebrated Athenian Jegiflatof, 
Athens was divided into three parties. The inhabitants of 
the mountains, headed by Pififtratus, ftruggled for democracy, 
thofe a>f the plains, who were die moft opulent, contended for 
an oligarchy * j the third party, who lived on the fea coalf, 
having wealth unequally diftributed among them, defite'd .a, 
mixed govermnent. From thefe various claims, and 
•ftruggles of each party for their rights, or for power, the in- 
fbitutiuns of Solon arofe. 

Piiiftratus, who ufurped the fovereign authority, during 
• the abicnce of Solon, ruled the ftate with great moderation. 
He; was gentle in the exercife of that power which he had 
ufurped. He confirmed the laws of Solon, and held him in 
the highell veneration, though he could never prevail on 
-him to return to his country. He adorned Athens with many 
noble edifices, particularly the temple of the I\thian Apollo. 
He alfo laid the foundation of the temple of jupiter Olym- 
pius, and was the firft Prince that built a library for public 
ufe. The world is indebted alfo to him for the works of 
Homer, which he ordered to be collciled together, and 
digefted into the order they now appear. But, notwithftand- 
ing he was beloved by the people, the power of faxftion in-' 
terl'upted his Government, and he was frequently obliged to 
leave his country. 

After a reign of feventeen years, from his laft cftablifliment 
in power, he was fucceeded by his fons, Hippias and Hip¬ 
parchus, who jointly fliaied the fupreme authority, and 
governed with great moderation and harmony for about four¬ 
teen years. 

Hipparchus, as the elder, enjoyed the chief authority. He 
inherited his father’s love of letters. He planted and w^Hpd 
,in the academy for the ufe of the philofophers; k^pt the poet 
Simonides always, near his perfon, and fent a galley to bring 
Anacreon to Athens. 

Having abufed his power, he wa» flain in a confpira- 
cy by Harmodius and Ariftogiton. Hippias, in revenge 
of his brother’s death, from a mild and gentle ruler, became 
a moft cruel and inhuman tyrant; and, about four years after, 
he was compelled to relinquifli the government. The Lacedae¬ 
monians made a defeent upon Attica, and defeated the tyrant 
with his hoft. Hippias refigned tW fovereignty and fled. 
He implored the afliftance of Artaphenes, the governor of 
Sardis. . The Satrap, delighted with an opportunity of re- 


* A government in the l\and6 of a few rich citizens. 
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ducinp;^ under the power of his mailer, the city of Athens, 
which migl\t open the way to the conquell of Greece, per- 
fiiaded Darius to fummon the Athenians to replace him on 
the throne. The Athenians returned an abfolute refufal to 
his demands. The retreat of Hippias to Afia was the origin 
of"the wars between the Greeks and Perfians. 

, Upon the departure of Hippias the Athenians returned to 
tlieir ancient conllitution, and re-eftablilhed popular govern— 
ment. The change was beneficial; and, on the dilTolution 
of the tyranny, the Athenians became a great people—they 
feemed rather infpired than taught. Improved by viciffitude, 
and lharpened, not benumbed, by the oppreflion of power, 
they difplayed all the wifdom of counfel on the firft emer¬ 
gency, and all the energy of a£tion in their firft enterprize. 
'I'hc outfet of a republic is alw.ays marked with peculiar 
force and vigour. The mind, liberated from oppreflion, 
fpi ings with clafticity and ardour to every objeft of aftivity. 
Tlie people feel their new fituation; they grafp from fenti- 
ment what afterwards they fupport by reafon. The fpirit of 
patriotifm catches and pervades the whole cornlhunity. 

When Hippias took refuge in Afia, Darius, the fon of 
Hyftafpes, fat upon the Perfian throne. By the perfuafion of 
his governors on the Grecian coaft, he ill'ued orders to the 
Athenians to receive Plippias into their city, and fubmit to 
his authority. The Athenians refufed with difdain, and 
wilhed for an opportunity to exprefs their refentment. 

I'he cities of Ionia had been conquered by Craefus, and 
annexed to the kingdom of Lydi:^ and with Lydia fell into 
the hands of the Perfians. Ariftagoras, the governor of 
M'''’tus, having incurred the difpleafure of his Lord, per- 
' . "he lonians to revolt; the Athenians joined them ; 
an., a failed into the Icfler Afia, they laid wafte the 
Perfian Urntories, and fet fire to Sardis. 

Darius, informed of this event, fwore a folcmn oath, that 
he would take vengeance on the Greeks, and gave orders to 
one of his attendants, to repeat dally, in his hearing, 
“ Remember the Athenians.” t ■ l 

The Perfians foon quelled the revolt of the lonians; but 
the great objedt of Darius was an expedition into Greece. 
An army of an hundred thoufand men was fent againft the 
Athenians; but, though- all Greece was interefted in^e 
caufe, only a thoufand Plataeans came to their afliftance. 1 he 
Lacedemonians, though they had marched an hundred and ten 

miles it! three days, were too late for the engagement. 
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and could only congratulate the deliverers of their common 
country on the victory of Marathon. • 

Before the engagement, all the men that could be muftered, 
appeared fo -inadequate to the force of the enemy, that the 
Athenians found it difficult to determine, whether tlicy ought 
to meet the Perfian army in the field, or reft their fafety oiv ^ 
the defence of their capital. *'bp 

That momentous queftion, which feems to have divided 
the affembly of the people, as well as the council of ftate, 
was ultimately decided by the arguments of Miltiadcs, one 
of the ten generals appointed by the republic, to command 
the levies of the ten tribes, into which the Athenians were 
divided, and whofe zeal for the independency of Greece 
had been always confpicuous. “ Depend not upon your 
“ walls,” faid he, “ for freedom or fafety. Many are the 
“ hardfhips of fiege, and many the accidents to which it is 
** liable. The temptations to treachery are ftrong, and the 
flighteft negledl of duty may occafion furprife. But fliould 
“ you efcape thefe, other dangers await you. The fpirits of 
“ men link, under the prelTure of famine ; and their com age 
“ llackenswhen they are confined to particular pofts; embody 
“therefore, your citizens, boldly lead them forth againft the 
“ barbarian hoft ; and patriotifm and emulation, animating 
“ valour, will convince you, that viiftory do<;s not depend 
“ upon numbers*. 

The opinion of Miltiades was adopted as the refolution 
of the ftate ; am! he and his colleagues condudled to the 
heights of Marathon nine thoufand free Athenians, and pro¬ 
bably an equal number of armed Haves; and fortified their 
camps with branches of trees, as a fecurity againft the enemy’s 
cavalry. There they were joined by the brave and ‘’..iiliiui 
Plataeans; the whole compofing an army of ->ut twenty 
thoufand men. The Perfian army, according to the moft 
moderate computation t> confifted of one hundred thoufand 
infantry, and ten thoufand cavalry. The appearance of fo 
great a body of men accuftomed to conquer, and whofe name 
had every where fpread terror, renewed the apprehenfions of 
the Athenian generals, and made them hcfitate in regard to 
the propriety of giving battle. 

As foon as it was determined that they Ihould hazard an 
immediate adfibn, thCf Athenians and Plataeans intrepidly 
quitted the heights of Marathon, on which they had been 
encamped, and fearlefsiy marched down, under the condu£t of 

* Cornelius Nepos and Herodotus. f Dr. Gillies and Mr.Mitford. 
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^a^eader, whom they believed deftined by heaven to fave 
Greece from Barbarian flavery. Nor did they halt, when they 
reached the plain, but ran to meet the haughty invaders with 
the ardour of men, determined to conquer or perifti. The 
body of the Athenian citizens, headed by the Polymarch, 
occupied the right wing of the army; the Plataeans, the left; 
and'the armed lUwes, fupported by the levies of two Athe- 
,Xian tribes, under Xhemiftocle# an] Ariflides, formed the 
centre. Miltiadcs was every where prefent. 

The Perfian generals, when they faw the Greeks advanc¬ 
ing with fuch impetuous fpecd, againft a great army difpofed 
in order of battle, confidered them as men ignorant of mili¬ 
tary difeipline; and who, in a fit of delpair, were rufhing 
upon Certain deftruiSlion j efpecially as they had neither ca¬ 
valry nor archers. But they foon had occafton to difeover 
their miftakc. Miltiadcs, who was acquainted with the arms, 
and the manner of fighting, both of the Greeks and Barbari¬ 
ans, had dclircd the Athenians to advance with rapidity; ia 
order to awaken that cnthufiafni of valour, which fpreading 
from rank to rank, and growing in its progrefs, as fire is in¬ 
flamed by the wind, becomes irrenftible; as well as to avoid 
the miflile weapons of the enemy. 

The troops under Milliadcs, being nccuftomed, like all 
the Greeks from their infancy to the ufe of arms, were ex¬ 
pert in every military evolution; and their bodies, toned by 
gymnaftic excrcife, had acquired a degree of ftrength and 
agility, which made up in force what they wanted in num¬ 
bers. Tile battle of Marathon was accordingly fierce and 
obflinate. 'I'hc Athenian general, in extending his two wings 
fo as to prefent a front equal to that of the enemy, had been 
unde ' a neceflity of weakening his centre ; which, after a 
ffruggle, was broken by the enerny’s main body, 
compoi.. ' '.jefly of Perfian infantry; But his tw’o wings de¬ 
feated thoie of the Perfian army; and, judicioufly avoiding 
purfuit, clofcd upon the vieforious main body, which they 
alfo defeated, and purfued with great daughter to the fleet on 
the coalt. Six thoufand three hundred of the Barbarians 
were flain, and feven of their fhips were taken. Of the 
Athenians fell one hundred and ninety-two; among whom 
were feveral pcrlbns of diftiiicfion. 

By this defeat of the enemy, the Athenians delivered their 
country from a foreign yoke; and H^ppias being flain, they 
recovered their liberty, about eiglity years after they had been 
deprived of it by Pililtrarus, and in the year before Chrifl 
490. Ariflides and’Thciniftocles greatly diftinguifhed them- 

felves 
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felves on this occafion; but the chief honour of the day was - 
afcribed to the valour and rondu< 9 : of Miltiades. The Athe¬ 
nians, tranfported with joy for fo fignal a vidlory, prefentcd 
the Plataeans with the freedom of their city, ereifed monu¬ 
ments of honour to the memory of thofe who fell in battle, 
and gave Miltiades, 7 'hemiftocles and Ariftides, all poffiblc 
marks of gratitude and refpedl. — 

On this defeat, the Perfians fled to their fhips with gredF'*»' 
precipitation. J uftin relates in this adlion a remarkable in- 
ftance of bravery in Cymegirus, an Athenian foldier, who, 
after a great flaughter of the enemy in the field of battle, pur- 
fued them to their fhips, and feizing a galley full of Perfians, 
held it with his right hand till it was chopped off; he then 
feized it with his left, and when he had loft that alfo, he 
held the fhip with his teeth, and, mangled as he was, detained 
it till he expired. The fame author relates, that the Perfians 
loft two hundred thoufand men in this battle, and by fhip- 
wreck. 'I'he news of this great vidlory was carried to 
Athens by Eucles, who, covered with wounds, ran into the 
firft houfe he came to, declared the vidlory, and expired im¬ 
mediately. 

The vidlory which the Greeks obtained in this celebrated 
battle, diflipated the terror of the Perfian name, taught them 
to know their own ftrength, and infpired them with an ethu- 
llafm for war. 


CHAP. XIV. 

CharaBcr- of Arifidcs and Themyiocles, 

E ventful and alarming times are the period in which 
great men make their appearance. 

The favour of the Athenians, after the death of that illuf- 
trious captain, was divided between Ariftides and Themifto- 
cles; two younger men, who had diftinguifhed themfelves 
in the field of Marathon, by their valour and conduft, and 
who bcith poflefled great talents, for civil as well as military 
affairs. Thefe two candidates, for the lead in the govern¬ 
ment of Athens, were however perfons of very different cha- 
radlers. Ariftides was a man of auftere manners, inflexible 
iuftice, and incorruptible integrity; ftudious of deferving, 
out above courting popularity. Though only a citizen of 
imall fortune, he leaned toward the ariftocraticil part of the 
I confti- 
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»,^tftitution; not from any deftre of lording it over his fellow 
citizens, but from a convi£tion, founded on tlie moft perfect 
knowledge of the adminiftration of the republic, that the 
popular afiemhly was now more than a balance for the fenate 
and the Areopagus, two higher branches of the political fyftem. 

Themiftocles was a man of lefs rigid morals, and lefs fin- 
‘ '"re iTatriotifm, than Ariftides. He was more aiybitious of 
favour, than zealous for the public good ; and, in or- 
•'der to acquire popularity, and procure the employments of 
die ftate, he did not fcruplc to pervert juftice, and make ufe 
of bribes. But if inferior to his rival in virtue, he was fupe- 
rior in abilities. He was an eloquent orator, an expert ge¬ 
neral, a confummate politician; and the better to carry his 
meafures in the popular afl'embly, he affedfed to fofter the 
democratical Ipirit of the people. His memory was tenaci¬ 
ous, his judgment clear, and his genius penetrating. Hence 
he furpalTed all his cotemporaries, if not all mankind, in ready* 
recolledtion, deeifion, and forefight; in the faculty of taking 
advantage of prefent circumftances, whether as a ftatefman 
or a commander, and in conjefturing jultly concerning future 
events. Nor was he lefs diifinguiftied by his fingiilar acute- 
nefs, in difeerning the ftrength or the weaknefs of arguments 
on the moft intricate fubjedts, how little foever fuch debates 
might have hitherto engaged his attention ; and of giving the 
afeendant to which ever fide he inclined, while he feemed 
only to abet what was incontrovertibly right. 

The oppofite charadlers of thefe two extraordinary men, 
and their oppofite lines in politics,-made them divide upon all 
public queftions. The eloquence, the addrefs, and popular 
arguments of I'hemillocles generally fwayej the aflembly of 
the people. He accordingly obtained the chief command of 
the*i^i(.d /o-rv^ of Athens, arid was invefted with very ex- 
tenfive pow. But the foun;l underftanding, the blamelefs 
manners, the benevolent difpoiition, and unbending probity 
of Ariftides, gave a ftandard weight to his charadter, which 
balanced all the fplendid qualities of his rival, in the eftimation 
of the more refpecfable citizens. 

7 'his upright fenator had been chofen archon the year af¬ 
ter the batt]e°of Marathon ; in confcquence, as may be con- 
jedtured, of his gallant behaviour in the battle, and his ap¬ 
proved honefty in the care of the fpoil, which he had been 
appointed to guard. Ariftides difchargedj:he office of archon, 
the higheft magiftracy in the ftate, and every other dvil em- 
-ployment he had filled, with fuch wifdom and integrity, that 
be obtained the furname of 7«/f, the moft honourable appel¬ 
lation 
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lation that can be given to any human being, and to wfli^i 
no man fceins ever to have been better entitled. 

But the reputation of Ariftides for the godlike virtue of 
juftice proved his misfortune. The people of Athejis had 
fuch confidence in his folid judgment, and impartial decrees* 
from his admirable conduft while in office, that they reforted 
to him for#irbitration, in private life ; and in fuch nuitibcr'^ 
that the courts of law were overawed by his equitable dev' 
fions, and in a manner deferred. The pride of the Athenian 
magiftrates was hurt, and their choler roufed, at fuch prepon¬ 
derating pcrfoual influence. And I’hemiftocles blew thefe 
difeontents into a flame, that deftroyed the credit of his rival. 

After returning from a naval expedition, in the courfe of 
which he had humbled the Corcyreans, and acquired for the 
Athenians the undifputed empire of the .(Egean fea, that fuc-‘ 
cefsful commander amufed his friends and the populace with 
theatrical entertainments, and other public fpedlacles. Mean¬ 
while he made it be fccretly whifpered among them, that 
Ariftides, by drawing to his own arbitration, the decifion of 
all caufes, had eftabliftied, though without the affiftance of 
guards, a tyranny over the minds of his fellow citizens. The 
aiami fpread from the capital to the country j and the people, 
crowding from all quarters to Athens, banifhed Ariftides by 
the Oftracifm *. 

The firm behaviour of Ariftides, on this trying occafion, 
was worthy of his virtuous and fteady charadfer. When 
the people were inferibing the names on the fhclls, which 
were to determine his exile, an illiterate countryman Came 
to the envied fenator, and giving him a fhell, defired him to 
write 'Ariftides upon it. Surprized at the requeft, he afked 
the fellow, if Ariftides had ever injured him?—“ No,” an- 
fwered he, “ nor do I fo much *as know his perfon ^ but it 
“ grieves me to hear him every where called th, /«/?•” Arif¬ 
tides cooly wrote bis own name upon the fhell, and returned 
it, without making any reply. And when he quitted Athens, 
in fubmiffion to his fentence of exile, he lifted up his hands 
toward heaven, and patriotically prayed, that the Athenians 
might never fee the day, which Ihould make them remem¬ 
ber Ariftides. 

The expulfion of this truly good and great man, left full 
fcope for the ambition, and enterprizing fpirit of Themifto- 
cles. And,,/ortuna^^cly for Athens, that ambition was di- 

Cornelins Nepos and Plutarch. 
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i^cted in a line, which, in her then circumftances, was equal¬ 
ly confificnt with her glory and fafoty. 


C H A P. XV, 

7/j( Batfh'S 'if Bhi’rntcpylcr and Salamh.—The Rett eat of 
Aii'xes. —The iJatilc^ :f PLitaa and Alycale. 

T he defeat cf the Perfianr, at the battle of Maratlirn, 
gave foine years rrfjjhc to Clrcece. Darius, however, 
prepared for a tecond attcinptj but, dving in the midft of his 
great preparations, he left the pioiccation of his dcfign to his 
foil Xerxes. "I'liis prince in revenge tf his father’s difgracc, 
and prompted bv the fons of Hippias, refolvcd on a new 
defcenc upon Greece, contr.ary to the advice of his uncle 
Artabnnus, who rcpiefented to him the powder and bravery 
of the Grecians, and the hazard of his fuccefs. 

Xerxes, however, fixed in his refolution, employed four 
years in preparing for this expedition, and drained his do¬ 
minions, and all other countries that had depcndancc on him, 
to raife an army fuilablc to his undertaking. At the lovveft 
computation, hiflorlans make his army to confift of feven 
hundred thoufand foot, and eighty thoufand horfc, with a 
fleet alfo of more than forty thoufand gallies and five hundred 
thoufand men. In order more readily to efFecf his palTagc 
into Europe, Xerxes laid a bridge acrofs the Ilellefpont, 
W’here it was about a mile over. The bridge being broken 
down by tempeftuous W'eathcr, he cut off the heads of the 
workmen, and.prdered the fca to be whipped to command its 
future fuhjcdlion) He afterwards efFedted the pall'agc by a 
nenv bridge of boats, joined together by ch.ains, and landed 
his whole army in feven days and nights. 

The Grecians, rdaraied at tliefe preparations of thePerfians, 
laid afidc all private quarrels between thcmfelves. The 
Lacedaemonians, in defence of their common liberty, and 
Leonidas^ king of Sparta, wdth an army of fix thoufand men, 
pofl'dled himfelf of the ftralts of'fhennopyhe, a narrow pafs 
which divided I'hcfl'aly From t!ie reft of JLIreece. After a 
great (laughter on both fidcs, I.conidas, with three hundred 
(elect Spartans, difputed the paflage with twenty thoufand of 
the enemy 5 till, by the fuperior number of the Perfians, 
they were overpowered, and fell among vaft heaps of the 
Voi.. I. G llaughterei 
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llaughtered enemy, leaving behind them the example 
ntrcpidity never known before. 

Xerxes, though he had forced this paflagS, was more in¬ 
clined to palh his fortune by fea. In this entcrprize he was 
alfo bravely refilled by the Grecians at Artemifium, a fea 
port in Eubsea; but, notwithllanding the fingular refolution 
and vigour of the Grecians, both by fea and land, Xepes,* 
three months after his pafiage into Europe, made linMidf'' 
maflcr of Athens, and laid it in alhes. ' 

1 liefe llorms, however, were foon blown over; and the 
Grecians, animated by the wifdom and courage of Xhemif- 
tocles and Ariftidcs, obtained a complete vidtory over the 
Perfian fleet at Salamis, an ifland near the coafl of Attica. 
Forty Grecian fliips are faid to have been funk, or rendered 
unfit for fcrvice; and two hundred fail of tlie Barbarian 
fleet perilhed in this engagement. 7 ’he Grecian feamen 
fiived themfelves by fwimming ; but moll of the Barbarians, 
being Icfs fkilled in that art, and having no place of refuge, 
lhared the fame fate with their fnips, being literally buried in 
the w.ives. 

The confederated Greeks, hov/cver, made no diftant pur- 
fuit. Satisfied with their vidlory, they employed themfelves in 
colledting the wreck that floated o.n the coalt of Salamis, and 
in preparing for a new engagement. 

The defeat at Salamis occaficaeJ great confufion in the 
councils of the Perfian monarch, as it utterly deranged his 
n.cafures. After deliberating what courfe he lliould purfue, 
he refolvt'd to return into Afia; and, as a prelude to fuch a 
return, he ordered his fleet, during the enfuing night, to 
quit the coall of Attica, and fa.l to the Hcllcfpont; left the 
G-reeks Ihould break down his bridges, and cut off his 
retreat. This refolut'on was taken in concert with Mar- 
donius, who had never placed much coiifidi'nce in the fleet. 

The difappointed monarch having conducted the whole 
body of his forces into Theflaly, Mardonius there felecled 
three hundred ihoufanJ of the flovver of his army; with the 
exception tf the Immortal Band, confiffing of ten thoufand 
Perfian foot, p.rpctually kept full, and commanded by Hy- 
darnes, who iofiflod on accompanying his fovereign with that 
bo^ of guards. 

From ThclTaly, where Mardonius propefed to take up his 
winter quarters,"^ Xerxes profecuted his nwrch to the Hellef- 
pont. There he found his fleet ready to ivccive him. In 
his march he was attended by fixty thoufand of the* troops of 
Mardonius, under Artabanus, who led them fpeedily back 

toward 
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toward ThefTaly. The king embarked on board the fleet 
with the remains of his army ; his bridges over the Hcllcl- 
pont having beVn (battered by llorm. He was quickly landed 
at Abydos, to the great joy of his Oriental fubjedfs, to whom 
his life was peculiarly dear. Little felicitous about the fuccefs 
of his ambitious enterprize, they were chiefly anxious for his 
perfoiJal fafety. From Selfos he marched to Sardis; and 
kept his court, until the fate of the army under Mai- 
donius was determined, when he returned to Sufa. 

Such was the fpirit of the Greeks, and fo well did they 
know, that “ wanting virtue, life is pain and woe; that 
“ wanting liberty even virtue mourns, and looks around for 
‘‘ happinds in vain.” But though the Perfian war concluded 
glorioufly for the Greeks, it is, in a great meafure, to tins 
war that the fubfequent misfortunes of the nation are to be 
attributed. 'Fhe battles, in which they fuftcred the lofs of 
fo many brave rnen^ were not the moft d^ftrudlivc ; but thofc, 
in which they acquired an immcnfity of Perftan It was 

not their enduring fo many hardfhips in the courfe of the war, 
but their connexions with the Perlians, after the concluiion 
of it, which fjbverted the Giecian eifabhflirnents, and ruined 
the moft virtuous confederacy that ever cxifted upon earth. 
The Greeks became haughty after their visftories. iDchvercd 
from the common enemy, they began to quarrel with one 
another. I'heir quarrels were fomented by Periian gold, ot 
which they acquired enough to make them defirous of more. 
Hence proceeded the famous Peloponncfian war, in which tne 
Athenians and Lacedsmoni.uts aiSled as principals, and diew 
after them the other ftates of Greece. 

JVlardonius, as above mentioned, having taken up his 
quarters in T.'hcflaly, and the confines of Macedonia, pre¬ 
pared to profccute the war with vigour, and entered in^o 
Athens, ten months after Xerxes had firft taken it. But iiis 
numerous army was entirely defeated at the battle of 1 lata^a, 
in the vear before Chrift 479' Mardonius himfelf was killed ; 
and it is related, that of the three hundred and fifiy thoiifand 
Perfians who came into the field, there efeaped Icarce three 
thoufand, befides forty thoufand who fled. 

In that part of the battle, where Mardonius, mounted on a 
White horfe, fought at the head of a thoufand Perfians, all 
chofen men, the Greeks were vigoroufly pulhed, and many 
Ltacedrenionians funk in death. ind^*ed, while he^re- 

mained alive, the Spartans could with difficulty keep tiieir 
eround; but when he fell, valiantly contending for vffitoiy, 
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and the brave troops that guarded his perfon were brokeA*. 
the Pcrfians turned their backs and fled. ^ 

Mardonius was the braveft * of all the Ferfian generals. 
If he had been properly fupported by the other leaders, he 
would have probably fubjedled Greece to the Perfian 
dominion. His death, therefore, rnay be regarded as the 
greateft event in the annals of liberty. 

The flight of ihe Perfians proved a ftgnal to the whple 
Barbarian army. When they faw the forces of that conquer¬ 
ing- nation routed, they abandoned the field without ftriking 
a blow. 

'Thus Greece was freed from the invjuon of an army, 
which for two years had oyer-run their country, and Athens 
was again reftoted to her ancient government and renown. 

On the fame day that the battle of Platiea was fought, the 
Grecians burnt the Perfian fleet in the harbour of Mycale, a 
promontory of Ionia. Upon this double defeat, Xerxes, 
finding it impoflible to retrieve fo great misfortunes, retired 
farther into the country; and, leading a life of indolence and 
luxury, was .at lafl: murdered by his own foldiers. He was 
fucceeded in the throne of Perfia by his fon Artaxerxes. 
It may be here proper to notice what a judicious hiflorian 
favs on this event; “ That whatever fuccefsful attempts 
“ Xerxes, or his fjcccfibrs, made in other parts, the Perfians, 
“ after this defeat at Mycale, did never adt ofl-’enfively againft 
“ Greece. And though the Perfian kingdom continued 
“ many years after, and with the charadfer of- the gre.ateft 
“ empire of the known world, her greatnefs confifted rather 
“ in riches and extent of territory, than any memorable 
“ atchievements ; and the continuance of it was chiefly owing 
“ to thofe inteffine broils among the Grecians, which diverted 
“ them from pufhing on their conquefts in Afiaf.” 

Thcmiifocles was now looked upon as the common de¬ 
liverer of Greece. He received the higheff marks of honour 
and eftcem for his wifdom and valour, in the fcrvice of his 
country. The walls of Athens were rebuilt, and nothing 
was omitted, either by fca or land, which might not only 
fccurc the Athenians from foreign invufinn, but alfo fix their 
dominion at home. This gave no fmall umbrage to the 
Lacedemonians, whri concluded, “ That if a city when it 
“ lay in ruins, could do iiich v/onders, what might it not 
“ afpire to, whefi it was fortified .r” 

* arj Diodorus, f Star-yam 
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^riftidcs alfo, in conrideration of his eminent fervices to 
the commonwealth, was railed to tlie dignity i f /Irchon. 

Cjmon, fon of Miltiades, a favourite of ArilHue';, iucceeded 
him in the adniiniftration of public affairs, and eniireiy de¬ 
feated the whole Pcrfian fleet at the moutli of the river Lu- 
rymedsn in l^amphylia. Pie funk and ddlrov’t-d upwards of 
> thri, ^.hundred of the enemy’s ihips; and nefote the blood of 
hiS engagement was wij)ed off, Cimon drclfed the chief of 
his men m Pcrfian habits, landed them 011 the fhorc, and 
entirely routed the Pcrfian forces. The great booty he ac¬ 
quired in this expedition, was employed, on his return home, 
in raifing the public buildings of Athens. Thus did Cimon 
obtain two complete viflories, which may be laid to furpafs 
thofe of Salamis and Plateea, being both g.iiiied the lame riav, 
and by the fame nicji. lie alicrw.ards took eighty hill of 
Phoenicians; who, ignorant of their defeat, were comnig up 
to the afrift.ance of the Perflaiis. Upon this a peace was 
concluded between the Grecians and Perfians, extremely 
honourable to the former, vho now became maltcrs of the 
greater part of the iflands in the ih'gcaii fea. 

Cimon took a more cert.iin road to popularity, than either 
Ariftides or 7 'hemiiiocies. InlPcad t)f dcfpiiing money like 
the former, or hoarding it like the latter, tiiilels when ex¬ 
pended on fomc magnificent public fpeitadc, he paid a piu- 
dent a.ttention to wealth, but without dilenvering any marks 
of rapacity; and being enriched by the Peritan fjioils, he 
revived the ancient frhrit of hofpicalily. lie kept <i public 
table, if not lor all flic Athenians, at ieafl for his pariizans; 
and, being naturally of a locial dilpofuion, he drank deep 
with his guelts *. “ He got i ichcs,” laid oncol his Iriemis, 

to ul'e them ; and he nle;i them lb, as to be honoured on 
“ their account.” i hough Ciinon, however, in his con¬ 
vivial meetings, might lonietimcs exceed the bounds of tem¬ 
perance, his generous holpritality did not lead him to negledt 
the fervice of his country. 


Uiiiverfil Ilillory. 



